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ROM  the  time  that  Nugnez  de  Balboa  difco-  book 


vered  the  great  Southern  Ocean,  and  received 


VI. 


the   firft   obfcure    hints    concerning   the  opulent  c  .'***• 

°  *  Schemes  tor 

countries  with  which  it  might  open  a  communica-  discovering 
tion,  the  wifhes  and  fchemes  of  every  enterprifmg 
perfon  in  the  colonies  of  Darien  and  Panama  were 
turned  towards  the  wealth  of  thofe  unknown  re- 
gions. In  an  age  when  the  fpirit  of  adventure  was 
fo  ardent  and  vigorous,  that  large  fortunes  were 
wafted,  and  the  molt  alarming  dangers  braved,  in 
purfuit  of  difcoveries  merely  poflible,  the  fainteft 
ray  of  hope  was  followed  with  eager  expectation, 
and  the  flighted  information  was  fufficient  to  in- 
ipire  fuch  perfect  confidence,  as  conducted  men  to 
the  moft  arduous  undertakings a. 

•  See  NOTE  I. 
Vol..  III."  B  Accord- 
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Accordingly,  feveral  armaments  were  fittecd 
out  in  order  to  explore  and  take  pofTefiion  of  thte 
countries  to  the  eaft  of  Panama,  but  under  thie 
liLT (ome  conduct  of  leaders  whofe  talents  and  refource'S 
were  unequal  to  the  attempt  \  As  the  excurfioms 
of  thofe  adventurers  did  not  extend  beyond  thie 
limits  of  the  province  to  which  the  Spaniards  have 
given  the  name  of  Tierra  Firme,  a  mountainous 
region  covered  with  woods,  thinly  inhabited,  amd 
extremely  unhealthy,  they  returned  with  difmial 
accounts  concerning  the  diftreffes  to  which  they 
had  been  expofed,  and  the  unpromifing  afpedt  of 
the  places  which  they  had  vifited.  Damped  by 
thefe  tidings,  the  rage  for  difcovery  in  that  direc- 
tion abated ;  and  it  became  the  general  opinion, 
that  Balboa  had  founded  vifionary  hopes,  on  the 
tale  of  an  ignorant  Indian,  ill  underftood,  or  cal- 
culated to  deceive. 

tTndertakfn      But  there  were  three  perfons  fettled  in  Panama, 

by  Pizarro  * 

Aitragro,  on  whom  the  circumftances  which  deterred  others 
uquc*  made  fo  little  impreflion,  that,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  all  confidered  Balboa's  expectations  of 
difcovering  a  rich  country,  by  fleering  towards 
the  eaft,  as  chimerical,  they  refolved  to  attempt 
the  execution  of  his  fcheme.  The  names  of  thofe 
extraordinary  men  were  Francifco  Pizarro,  Diego 
de  Almagro,  and  Hernando  Luque.  Pizarro  was 
the  natural  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  an  honourable 

*  Calancha  Coronica,  p.  ioo, 

family 
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family  by  a  very  low  woman,  and,  according  to  B  °  °  K 
the  cruel  fate  which  often  attends  the  offspring  of  v— ■ v— - 1 
unlawful  love,  had  been  fo  totally  neglected  in  his  *SM' 
youth  by  the  author  of  his  birth,  that  he  feems  to 
have  deftined  him  never  to  rife  beyond  the  condi- 
tion of  his  mother.  In  confequence  of  this  unge- 
nerous idea,  he  fet  him,  when  bordering  on  man- 
hood, to  keep  hogs.  But  the  afpiring  mind  of 
young  Pizarro  difdaining  that  ignoble  occupation, 
he  abruptly  abandoned  his  charge,  enlifted  as  a 
foldier,  and,  after  ferving  fome  years  in  Italy,  em- 
barked for  America,  which,  by  opening  fuch  a 
boundlefs  range  to  active  talents,  allured  every 
adventurer  whofe  fortune  was  not  equal  to  his  am- 
bitious thoughts.  There  Pizarro  early  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf.  With  a  temper  of  mind  no  lefs  daring 
than  the  conftitution  of  his  body  was  robuft,  he 
was  foremoft  in  every  danger,  patient  under  the 
greateft  hardfhips,  and  unfubdued  by  any  fatigue. 
Though  fo  illiterate  that  he  could  not  even  read, 
he  was  foon  confidered  as  a  man  formed  to  com- 
mand. Every  operation  committed  to  his  conduct 
proved  fuccefsful,  as,  by  a  happy  but  rare  con- 
junction, he  united  perfeverance  with  ardour,  and 
was  as  cautious  in  executing,  as  he  was  bold  in 
forming  his  plans.  By  engaging  early  in  active 
life,  without  any  refource  but  his  own  talents  and 
induftry,  and  by  depending  on  himfelf  alone  in  his 
ftruggles  to  emerge  from  obfcurity,  he  acquired 
fuch  a  thorough  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  of 
men,  that  he  was  fitted  to  affume  a  fuperior  part 

B  2  in 
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b  o  o  k  jn  concluding  the  former,  and  in  governing  tlhe 

»— ^ — i  latter0. 
15*4. 

Almagro  had  as  little  to  boaft  of  his  defccnt 
as  Pizarro.  The  one  was  a  baftard,  the  other  a 
foundling.  Bred,  like  his  companion,  in  tlhe 
camp,  he  yielded  not  to  him  in  any  of  tlhe 
foldierly  qualities  of  intrepid  valour,  indefatigable 
activity,  or  infurmountable  conftancy  in  endurimg 
the  hardfhips  infeparable  from  military  fervice  in 
the  New  World.  But  in  Almagro  thefe  virtuies 
were  accompanied  with  the  opennefs,  generofity, 
and  candour,  natural  to  men  whofe  profefiion  is 
arms;  in  Pizarro,  they  were  united  with  the  a.d- 
drefs,  the  craft,  and  the  diffimulation  of  a  politi- 
cian, with  the  art  of  concealing  his  own  pur- 
pofes,  and  with  fagacity  to  penetrate  into  thofe  of 
other  men. 

Hernando  de  Luque  was  an  ecclefiaftic,  who 
adted  both  as  prieft  and  fchoolmafter  at  Panama, 
and,  by  means  which  the  contemporary  writers 
have  not  defcribed,  had  amafled  riches  that  in- 
fpired  him  with  thoughts  of  rifing  to  greater 
eminence. 

Terms  of        Such  were  the  men  deft ined  to  overturn  one  of 

■non.   '  "  the  moft  extenfive   empires  on  the  face  of  the 

earth.     Their  confederacy  for  this  purpofe  was 

c  Herrera,  dec.  1  &  z,  paffim.  dec.  iv.  lib.  vi.  c.  107. 
Gomara  Hill.  c.  14},     Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  9. 

authorifed 
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authorifed  by  Pedrarlas,  the  governor  of  Panama,  book 
Each  engaged  to  employ  his  whole  fortune  in  the  ^~~.^j 
adventure.  Pizarro,  the  leaft  wealthy  of  the  I5H' 
three,  as  he  could  not  throw  fo  large  a  fum  as  his 
afibciates  into  the  common  ftock,  engaged  to  take 
the  department  of  greateft  fatigue  and  danger,  and 
to  command  in  perfon  the  armament  which  was  to 
go  firft  upon  difcovery.  Almagro  offered  to  con- 
duel  the  fupplits  of  provifions  and  reinforcements 
of  troops,  of  which  Pizarro  might  ftand  in  need. 
Luque  was  to  remain  at  Panama  to  negociate  with 
the  governor,  and  Superintend  whatever  was  carry- 
ing on  for  the  general  imereft.  As  the  fpirit  of 
enthufiafm  uniformly  accompanied  that  of  ad* 
venture  in  the  New  World,  and  by  that  itrange 
union  both  acquired  an  increaie  of  force,  this  con- 
federacy, formed  by  ambition  and  avarice,  was 
confirmed  by  the  moft  folemn  act  of  religion. 
Luque  celebrated  mafs,  divided  a  confecrated  hoft 
into  three,  and  relerving  one  part  to  himlelf,  gave 
the  other  two  to  his  affociates,  of  which  they  par- 
took ;  and  thus,  in  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
ratified  a  contract  of  which  plunder  and  bloodfhed 
were  the  objects d. 

The  attempt  was  begun  with  a  force  more  fuit-  Their  fi:ft 

ed  to  the  humble  condition  of  the  three  affociates,  a  "*mp ' 
than  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  enterprife  in  which  they 

were  engaged.     Pizarro  fee  fail  from  Panama  with  n0v.  14. 

4  Herrera,  dec,  3.  lib.  vi.  c.  13.     Zarate,  Kb.  i.  c.  1. 

B  3  a  fingle 
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B  °vf  K  a  fingle  vefTel,  of  fmall  burden,   and  a  hundred 
c— ss^j  and  twelve  men.     But  in  that  age,  fo  little  were 
l5H'     the  Spaniards  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of 
climate  in  America,  that  the  time  which  Pizarno 
chofe  for  his  departure  was  the  mod  improper  im 
the  whole  year ;  the  periodical  winds,  which  were 
then  fet  in,  being  directly  adverfe  to  the  courfe 
ij-aj.     which  he  purpofed  to  fteer e.     After  beating  about 
for  feventy  days,  with  much  danger  and  incefiamt 
fatigue,  Pizarro's  progrefs  towards  the  fouth-eaft 
was  not  greater  than  what  a  fkilful  navigator  will 
now  make  in  as  many  hours.     He  touched  at  fe- 
veral  places  on  the  coaft  of  Tierra  Firme,  but 
found  every  where  the  fame  uninviting  country 
which  former  adventurers  had  defcribed  j  the  low 
grounds  converted  into  fwamps  by  the  overflowing 
of  rivers ;    the  higher,    covered  with   impervious 
woods ;  few  inhabitants,  and  thofe  fierce  and  ho- 
ftile.     Famine,  fatigue,  frequent  rencounters  with 
the  natives,  and  above  all,    the  diftempers  of  a 
moid,    fultry   climate,    combined   in  wafting  his 
Attended      fiender  band  of  followers.     The  undaunted  relb- 

with  little 

fuacefs.  lution  of  their  leader  continued,  however,  forfome 
time,  to  fuftain  their  fpirits,  although  no  fign  had 
yet  appeared  of  difcovering  thofe  golden  regions  to 
which  he  had  promifed  to  conduct  them.  At 
length,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  that  inhofpi- 
table  coaft,  and  retire  to  Chuchama,  oppofite  to 


e  Ilcrrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.     Xerez,  p.  179. 


the 
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the  pearl  iflands,  where  he  hoped  to  receive  a  fup-  book 
ply  of  provifions  and  troops  from  Panama.  i—^^j 

But  Almagro  having  failed  from  that  port  with 
feventy  men,  flood  directly  towards  that  part  of 
the  continent  where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  his  af- 
fociate.  Not  finding  him  there,  he  landed  his  fol- 
diers,  who,  in  fearching  for  their  companions,  un- 
derwent the  fame  diftrefies,  and  were  expofed  to  the 
fame  dangers,  which  had  driven  them  out  of  the 
country.  Repulfed  at  length  by  the  Indians  in  a 
fharp  conflict,  in  which  their  leader  loft  one  of  his 
eyes  by  the  wound  of  an  arrow,  they  likewife  were 
compelled  to  reimbark.  Chance  led  them  to  the 
place  of  Pizarro's  retreat,  where  they  found  fome 
confolation  in  recounting  to  each  other  their  ad- 
ventures, and  comparing  their  fufferings.  As  Al-  June  24. 
magro  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  St.  Juan, 
in  the  Province  of  Popayan,  where  both  the  coun- 
try and  inhabitants  appeared  with  a  more  pro- 
mifing  afpect,  that  dawn  of  better  fortune  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  determine  fuch  fanguine  projectors  not  to 
abandon  their  fcheme,  notwithstanding  all  that 
they  had  fuffered  in  profecuting  itr. 

Almagro  repaired  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  re-     ,5,6. 
cruiting  their  fhattered  troops.     But  what  he  and  J^j*  ,"* 
Pizarro  had  fuffered,  gave  his  countrymen  fuch  an  "nder"*- 
unfavourable  idea  of  the  fervice,  that  it  was  with 


mg. 


f  Herrcra,  dec,  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  11,  12.    See  NOTE  II. 

B  4  difficulty 
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B  Pvi°  K  difficulty  ne  could  levy  fourfcorc  men  g.  Feeble 
«— - v — -  as  this  reinforcement  was,  they  did  not  hefitate 
152  about  refuming  their  operations.  After  a  long 
feries  of  difafters  and  disappointments,  not  inferior 
to  thofe  which  they  had  already  experienced,  part 
of  the  armament  reached  the  Bay  of  St.  Matthew, 
on  the  coaft  of  Quito,  and  landing  at  Tacamez,  to 
the  fouth  of  the  river  of  Emeraulds,  they  beheld 
a  country  more  champaign  and  fertile  than  any 
they  had  yet  difcovered  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  the 
natives  clad  in  garments  of  woollen  or  cotton  ftufT, 
and  adorned  with  feveral  trinkets  of  gold  and 
filver. 


But,  notwithstanding  thofe  favourable  appear- 
ances, magnified  beyond  the  truth,  both  by  the 
vanity  of  the  perfons  who  brought  the  report  from 
Tacamez,  and  by  the  fond  imagination  of  thofe 
who  liftened  to  them,  Pizarro  and  AJmagro  durft 
not  venture  to  invade  a  country  fo  populous  with  a 
handful  of  men  enfeebled  by  fatigue  and  difeafes. 
They  retired  to  the  fmall  ifland  of  Gallo,  where 
Pizarro  remained  with  part  of  the  troops,  and  his 
aflbciate  returned  to  Panama,  in  hopes  of  hringing 
fuch  a  reinforcement,  as  might  enable  them  to  take 
poffeffion  of  the  opulent  territories,  whofe  exiftence 
ieemed  to  be  no  longer  doubtful  \ 

s  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  1. 

?  Xerez,  181.     Hcrrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  13. 

Bur 
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But  fome  of  the  adventurers*  lefs  enterorifing,  B  °  °  K 
or  lefs  hardy  than   their  leaders,    having  fecretly  » — v~.^ 
conveyed  lamentable  accounts  of  their  fufil rings 
and  loflfcs  to  their  friends  at  Panama,  Mrmgro  met  ^' 

with  an  unfavourable  reception  from  Pedro  de  los  Panama« 
Jlios,  who  had  fucceeded  Pedrarias  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  fettlement.  After  weighing  the  mat- 
ter with  that  cold  ceconomical  prudence  which  ap- 
pears the  firft  of  all  virtues  to  perfons  whole  limit- 
ed faculties  are  incapable  of  conceiving  or  execut- 
ing great  defigns,  he  concluded  an  expedition,  at- 
tended with  fuch  certain  wafte  of  men,  to  be  fo 
detrimental  to  an  infant  and  feeble  colony,  that  ftp 
not  only  prohibited  the  raifing  or  new  levies,  but 
difpatched  a  veffel  to  bring  home  Pizarro  and  his 
companions  from  the  ifland  of  Gallo.  Almagro 
and  Luque,  though  deeply  affected  with  thole 
meafures,  which  they  could  not  prevent,  and  durft 
not  oppofe,  found  means  of  communicating  their 
fentiments  privately  to  Pizarro,  and  exhorted  him 
not  to  relinquifh  an  enterpnie  that  was  the  founda- 
tion of  all  their  hopes,  and  the  only  means  of  re- 
eftabliftung  their  reputation  and  fortune,  which 
were  both  on  the  decline.  Pizarro^  mind,  bent 
with  inflexible  obftinacy  on  all  its  purpoles,  needed 
no  incentive  to  perfitt  in  the  fcheme.      He  per-  Perfift*  »* 

r  his  deiign. 

emptorily  refufed  to  obev  the  governor  of  Pana- 
ma rders,  and  employed  all  iiisaddreis  and  elo- 
quence in  perluading  his  men  not  to  abandon  him. 
But  the  incredible  calamities  to  ^hicfi  rhey  had 
been  expofed  were  ltill  fo  recent  in  their  memories, 
4  and 
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b  o^o  k  an(j  ^g  thoughts  of  revifiting  their  families  ;and 
l— r — i  friends  after  a  long  abfence,  rufhed  with  fuch  joy 
*526,  into  their  minds,  that  when  Pizarro  drew  a  line 
upon  the  fand  with  his  fword,  permitting  fuch!  as 
wiihed  to  return  home  to  pais  ever  it,  only  thirteen 
of  all  the  daring  veterans  in  his  fervice  had  nefo- 
lution  to  remain  with  their  commander'. 

This  fmall,  but  determined  band,  whofe  naimes 
the  Spanifh  hiftorians  record  with  deferved  pnaife, 
as  the  perlbns  to  whofe  perfevering  fortitude  t  heir 
.country  is  indebted  for  the  moft  valuable  of  all  its 
American  pofTefTions,  fixed  their  refidence  in  the 
ifland  of  Gorgona.  This,  as  it  was  farther  re- 
moved from  the  coaft  than  Gallo,  and  uninhabi  ted, 
they  confidered  as  a  more  fecure  retreat,  where, 
unmolefted,  they  might  wait  for  fupplies  from  Pa- 
nama, which  they  trufted  that  the  activity  of  their 
aiTociates  would  be  able  to  procure.  Almagro  and 
Luque  were  not  inattentive  or  cold  folicitors,  and 
their  inceffant  importunity  was  feconded  by  the 
general  voice  of  the  colony,  which  exclaimed 
loudly  againft  the  infamy  of  expofing  brave  men, 
engaged  in  the  public  fervice,  and  chargeable  with 
no  error  but  what  flowed  from  an  excefs  of  zeal 
and  courage,  to  perifli  like  the  moil  odious  cri- 
minals in  a  defert  ifland.  Overcome  by  thofe  en- 
treaties and  expoftulations,  the  governor  at  laft 
confented  to  fend  a  fmall  vefiel  to  their  relief.   But 

1  Herrera,    dec.  3.    lib.  jr.  c.  2,  3.      Zarate,    lib.  i.    C  2. 
Xerez,  181.     Gomara  Hift.  c.  ic.9. 

that 
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that  he  might  not  feem  to  encourage  Pizarro  to  any  B  c 
new  enterprife,  he  would  not  permit  one  landman  is 
to  embark  on  board  of  it. 

By  this  time,  Pizarro  and  his  companions  had  J^JJi 
remained  five  months  in  an  ifland,  infamous  for 
the  mod  unhealthy  climate  in  that  region  of  Ame- 
rica k.  During  all  this  period,  their  eyes  were 
turned  towards  Panama,  in  hopes  of  fuccour  from 
their  countrymen  ;  but  worn  out  at  length  with 
fruitlefs  expectations,  and  difpiriced  with  fuffering 
hardfhips  of  which  they  faw  no  end,  they,  in  de- 
fpair,  came  to  a  refolution  of  committing  them- 
felves  to  the  ocean  on  a  float,  rather  than  continue 
in  that  deteftable  abode.  But,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  veffel  from  Panama,  they  were  tranfported  with 
fuch  joy,  that  all  their  fufferings  were  forgotten. 
Their  hopes  revived,  and,  with  a  rapid  tranfition, 
not  unnatural  among  men  accuftomed  by  their 
mode  of  life  to  fudden  vicifiitudes  of  fortune,  high 
confidence  fucceeding  to  extreme  dejection,  Pizarro 
eafily  induced  not  only  his  own  followers,  but  the 
crew  of  the  veffel  from  Panama,  to  refume  his  for- 
mer fcheme  with  frefh  ardour.  Inftead  of  return- 
ing to  Panama,  they  flood  towards  the  fouth-eaft, 
and  more  fortunate  in  this  than  in  any  of  their  pad: 
efforts,  they,  on  the  twentieth  day  after  their  de- 
parture from  Gorgona,  dilcovered  the  coaft  of 
Peru.     After  touching  at  feveral  villages  on  the  gifiwrt 

*  See  NOTE  IU. 

coaft 
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B  °  °  K  coaft  no  wife  inviting,  they  landed  at  Tumbez.>  a' 

*— -v »  place  of  fome  note,  about  three  degrees  fouthi  of 

s  '  the  line,  diftinguifhed  for  its  (lately  temple,  an<d  a 
palace  of  the  Incas  or  fovereigns  of  the  country  '. 
There  the  Spaniards  feaft'ed  their  eyes  with  the  fnrft 
view  of  the  opulence  and  civilization  of  the  Peru- 
vian empire.  They  beheld  a  country  fully  peopled, 
and  cultivated  with  an  appearance  of  regular  in- 
dustry j  the  natives  decently  clothed,  and  porTefted 
of  ingenuity  fo  far  furpaffing  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  New  World,  as  to  have  the  ufe  of  tame  cdo- 
meftic  animals.  But  what  chiefly  attracted  their 
notice,  was  fuch  a  ihow  of  gold  and  filver,  mot 
only  in  the  ornaments  of  their  perfons  and  temples, 
but  in  feveral  vefTels  and  utenfils  for  common  ufe, 
formed  of  the  fame  precious  metals,  as  left  no 
room  to  doubt  that  thefe  abounded  with  profufion 
in  the  country.  Pizarro  and  his  companions  feem- 
ed  now  to  have  attained  to  the  completion  of  their 
moil  fanguine  hopes,  and  fancied  that  all  their 
wifhes  and  dreams  of  rich  domains,  and  inex- 
hauftible  treafures,  would  foon  be  realized. 

Returns  to        But  with  the  (lender  force  then  under  his  com- 

l'anama.  .  .,       .,  .         .    .  r 

mand,  Pizarro  could  only  view  the  rich  country  or 
which  he  hoped  hereafter  to  obtain  poiTeffion.  He 
ranged,  however,  for  fome  time  along  the  coaft, 
maintaining  every  where  a  peaceable  intercourfe 
with  the  natives,  no  lefs  aftonifhed  at  their  new 

1  Calancha,  p.  103^ 

vifitants, 
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vifitants,  than  the  Spaniards  were  with  the  uniform  B 
appearance  of  opulence  and  cultivation  which  they 
beheld.  Having  explored  the  country  as  far  as 
was  requifite  to  afcertain  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
covery, Pizarro  procured  from  the  inhabitants  fome 
of  their  Llamas  or  tame  cattle,  to  which  the  Spa- 
niards gave  the  name  of  fheep,  fome  veffels  of  gold 
and  filver,  as  well  as  fome  fpecimens  of  their  other 
works  of  ingenuity,  and  two  young  men,  whom 
he  propofed  to  inftruct  in  the  Caftilian  language, 
that  they  might  ferve  as  interpreters  in  the  expedi- 
tion which  he  meditated.  With  thefe  he  arrived 
at  Panama,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  third  year  from 
the  time  of  his  departure  thence  m.  No  adventurer 
of  the  age  fuffered  hardfhips  or  encountered  dan- 
gers which  equal  thofe  to  which  he  was  expofed 
during  this  long  period.  The  patience  with  which 
he  endured  the  one,  and  the  fortitude  with  which 
he  furmounted  the  other,  exceed  whatever  is  re- 
corded in  the  hiftory  of  the  New  World,  where  fo 
many  romantic  difplays  of  thofe  virtues  occur. 

Neither  the  fplendid  relation  that  Pizarro  gave      15*8. 
of  the  incredible  opulence  of  the  country  which  he  fchemes 
had  difcovered,  nor  his  bitter  complaints  on  ac-  j(^% 
count  of  that  unfeafonable  recal  of  his  forces,  which 
had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  attempt  making  any 

m  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  3 — 6.  dec.  4.  lib.  ii.  c.  7,  8« 
Vega,  2.  lib.  i.  c.  10 — 14.  Zarate,  lib,  i,  c,  2.  Benzo  Hift. 
Noyi  Orbis,  lib.  iii,  c.  1. 

fcttlcmcnt 
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B  %?  K  Settlement  there,  could  move  the  governor  of  P;Ja- 
* — u — '  nama  to  fwerve  from  his  former  purpofe.  He  fti:ill 
contended,  that  the  colony  was  not  in  a  conditiaon 
to  invade  fuch  a  mighty  empire,  and  refufed  t  to 
authorife  an  expedition  which  he  forefaw  would  I  be 
fo  alluring  that  it  might  ruin  the  province  in  whicch. 
he  prefided,  by  an  effort  beyond  its  ftrength.  Hlis 
coldnefs,  however,  did  not  in  any  degree  abate  thhe 
ardour  of  the  three  affociates ;  but  they  perceiveed 
that  they  could  not  carry  their  fcheme  into  execu- 
tion without  the  countenance  of  fuperior  authoritty, 
and  muft  folicit  their  fovereign  to  grant  that  peer- 
mifiion  which  they  could  not  extort  from  his  del'le- 
gate.  With  this  view,  after  adjufting  amorng 
themfelves  that  Pizarro  fhould  claim  the  itation  <  of 
governor,  Almagro  that  of  lieutenant-governcor, 
and  Luque  the  dignity  of  bifhop  in  the  counttry 
which  they  purpofed  to  conquer,  they  fent  Pizarrro 
as  their  agent  to  Spain,  though  their  fortunes  weere 
now  fo  much  exhaufted  by  the  repeated  efforrts 
which  they  had  made,  that  they  found  fome  diffi- 
culty in  borrowing  the  fmall  fum  requifite  towarrds. 
equipping  him  for  the  voyage". 

pizarro  fent       Pizarro  loft  no  time  in  repairing  to  court,  atnd 

to  Spain  to  .  . 

negate,  new  as  the  fcene  might  be  to  him,  he  appeared  boe- 
fore  the  emperor  with  the  unembarraffed  dignity  of 
a  man  confcious  of  what  his  fervices  merited;  aind 
he  conducted  his  negociations  with  an  infinuatimg 

n  Herrera,  dec.  4,  lib.  iii.  c.  1.     Vega  2.  lib,  1.  c.  14. 

dexteriity 
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dexterity  of  addrefs,  which  could  not  have  been  B  °V[°  K 
ex:pefled  either  from  his  education  or  former  ha-  1*- Y—-J 
bi  ts  of  life.  His  feeling  defcription  of  his  own  fuf- 
*  feirings,  and  his  pompous  account  of  the  country 
which  he  had  difcovered,  confirmed  by  the  fpeci- 
m<ens  of  its  productions  which  he  exhibited,  made 
fu<ch  an  impreflion  both  on  Charles  and  his  mini- 
fiers,  that  they  not  only  approved  of  the  intended 
expedition,  but  Teemed  to  be  interefted  in  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  its  leader.  Prefuming  on  thofe  difpofitions 
in  his  favour,  Pizarro  paid  little  attention  to  the 
intereft  of  his  alTociates.     As  the  pretenfions  of  Negkflshis 

•ii-  1  •  afibciatcs, 

Luque  did  not  interfere  with  his  own,  he  obtained 
for  him  the  ecclefiaftical  dignity  to  which  he  afpir- 
ed.     For  Almagro,  he  claimed  only  the  command 
of  the  fortrefs  which  fhould  be  erected  at  Tumbez. 
To  himfelf  he  fecured  whatever  his  boundlefs  am- 
bition could  defire.     He  v/as  appointed  governor,    JuIy  *«« 
captain-general,  and  adelantado  of  all  the  country  the  rupreme 
which  he  had  difcovered,  and  hoped  to  conquer,  himfeif. 
with  fupreme  authority,  civil  as  well  as  military  •, 
and  a  full  right  to  all  the  privileges  and  emolu- 
ments ufually  granted  to  adventurers  in  the  New 
World.     His  jurifdiction   was  declared  to  extend 
two  hundred  leagues  along  the  coaft  to  the  fouth 
of  the  river  St.  Jago;  to  be  independent  of  the 
governor  of  Panama ;  and  he  had  power  to  nomi- 
nate all  the  officers  who  were  to  ferve  under  him. 
In  return  for  thofe  concefllons,  which  cod  the  court 
of  Spain  nothing,  as  the  enjoyment  of  them  de- 
pended upon  the  fuccefs  of  Pizarro's  own  efforts, 
1  he 
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B  °vp  K  he  engaged  to  raife  two  hundred  and  fifty  mien,' 
and  to  provide  the  (hips,  arms,  and  warlike  fto>res 
requifite  towards  fubjecting,  to  the  crown  of  Caftiile, 
the  country  of  which  the  government  was  allottted 
him. 


j529. 


Slender 
forre  he 


Inconsiderable  as  the  body  of  men  was  which 
waiabkto  pizarro  had  undertaken  to  raife,  his  funds  and  ere- 
dit  were  fo  low  that  he  could  hardly  complete  hialr 
the  number;  and  after  obtaining  his  patents  from 
the  crown,  he  was  obliged  to  fteal  privately  out  of 
the  port  of  Seville,  in  order  to  elude  the  fcrut  iny 
of  the  officers  who  had  it  in  charge  to  examine, 
whether  he  had  fulfilled  the  ftipulations  in  his  con- 
tract °.  Before  his  departure,  however,  he  received 
fome  fupply  of  money  from  Cortes,  who  having 
returned  to  Spain  about  this  time,  was  willing  to 
contribute  his  aid  towards  enabling  an  ancient  com- 
panion, with  whofe  talents  and  courage  he  was  well 
acquainted,  to  begin  a  career  of  glory  fimilar  to 
that  which  he  himfelf  had  finifhedp. 

Ke  landed  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  marched 
acrofs  the  ifthmus  to  Panama,  accompanied  by  his 
three  brothers,  Ferdinand,  Juan,  and  Gonzalo,  of 
whom  the  firft  was  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  the  two 
latter,  like  himfelf,  were  of  illegitimate  birth,  and 
by  Francifco  de  Alcantara,  his  mother's  brother* 

0  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  vii.  c.  9. 
*  Ibid.  Jib.  vii.  c.  10. 

They 
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They  were  all  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  fuch  abi-  B  °°  K 
li  ties  and  courage,  as  fitted  them  to  take  a  diftin-  ' — v— * 
guifhed  part  in  his  fubfequent  tranfactions. 

On  his  arrival  at  Panama,  Pizarro  found  Alma-  1530. 
giro  fo  much  exafperated  at  the  manner  in  which  he  aUSm*' 
had  condu&ed  his  negociation,  that  he  not  only  Jjj^ 
refufed  to  a&  any  longer  in  concert  with  a  man,  by 
whofe  perfidy  he  had  been  excluded  from  the  power 
and  honours  to  which  he  had  a  juft  claim,  but  la- 
boured to  form  a  new  affociation,  in  order  to 
thwart  or  to  rival  his  former  confederate  in  his  dif- 
coveries.  Pizarro,  however,  had  more  wifdom  and 
addrefs  than  to  fuffer  a  rupture  fo  fatal  to  all  his 
fchemes,  to  become  irreparable.  By  offering  vo- 
luntarily to  relinquish  the  office  of  adelantado,  and 
promifing  to  concur  in  foliciting  that  title,  with  an 
independent  government,  for  Almagro,  he  gra- 
dually mitigated  the  rage  of  an  open-hearted  fol- 
dier,  which  had  been  violent,  but  was  not  im- 
placable. Luque,  highly  fatisfied  with  having 
been  fuccefsful  in  all  his  own  pretenfions,  cordially 
feconded  Pizarro's  endeavours.  A  reconciliation 
was  effected ;  and  the  confederacy  renewed  on  its 
original  terms,  that  the  enterprife  fhould  be  carried 
on  at  the  common  expence  of  the  affociates,  and 
th£  profits  accruing  from  it  fhould  be  equally  di- 
vided among  them  \ 

1  Herrera,    dec.  4.   lib.  vii.    c.  9.      Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
Vega,  2.  lib.  i.  c.  14. 

Vol.  III.  C  Even 
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Even  after  their  re-union,  and  the  utmoft  efforts 

of  their  intereft,  three  fmall  veffels,  with  a  hun- 

Thei/ar-     dred  and  eighty  foldiers,  thirty-fix  of  whom  were 

mamem.      horfemen,    compofed   the   armament  which  they 

were  able  to  fit  out.     But  the  aftonifhing  progrefs 

of  the   Spaniards  in  America  had  infpired  them 

'53»-      with  fuch  ideas  of  their  own  fuperiority,  that  Pi- 

rebjuary.  x  ■ 

zarro  did  not  hefitate  to  fail  with  this  contemptible 
force  to  invade  a  great  empire.  Almagro  was  left 
at  Panama,  as  formerly,  to  follow  him  with  what 
reinforcement  of  men  he  fhould  be  able  to  mufter. 
As  the  feafon  for  embarking  was  properly  chofen, 
and  the  courfe  of  navigation  between  Panama  and 
Peru  was  now  better  known,  Pizarro  completed 
the  voyage  in  thirteen  days ;  though,  by  the  force 
of  the  winds  and  currents,  he  was  carried  above  a 
hundred  leagues  to  the  north  of  Tumbez,  the  place 
of  his  deftination,  and  obliged  to  land  his  troops 
Lands  in     :n  t|ie  bay  of  St.  Matthew.     Without  lofing  a  mo- 

rem.  '  *-" 

ment,  he  began  to  advance  towards  the  fouth, 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  depart  far  from  the 
fea-more,  both  that  he  might  eafily  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  the  fupplies  which  he  expected  from  Pa- 
nama, and  fecure  a  retreat  in  cafe  of  any  difafter, 
by  keeping  as  near  as  pofiible  to  his  fhips.  But 
as  the  country  in  feveral  parts  on  the  coaft  of  Peru 
is  barren,  unhealthful,  and  thinly  peopled  ;  as  the 
Spaniards  had  to  pals  all  the  rivers  near  their 
mouth,  where  the  body  of  water  is  greateft ;  and 
as  the  imprudence  of  Pizarro,  in  attacking  the  na- 
j  uves 
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tives  when  he  mould  have  ftudied  to  gain  their  B  °v°  K 
confidence,  had  forced  them  to  abandon  their  ha-  u.-/-» J 
bitations  •,  famine,  fatigue,  and  diieafes  of  various 
kinds,  brought  upon  him  and  his  followers  cala- 
mities hardly  inferior  to  thofe  which  they  had  en- 
dured in  their  former  expedition.  What  they  now 
experienced  correfponded  fo  ill  with  the  alluring 
defcription  of  the  country  given  by  Pizarro,.  that 
many  began  to  reproach  him,  and  every  foldier 
muft  have  become  cold  to  the  ferVice,  if,  even  in 
this  unfertile  region  of  Peru,  they  had  not  met 
with  fome  appearances  of  wealth  and  cultivation, 
which  feemed  to  juftify  the  report  of  their  leader. 
At  length  they  reached  the  province  of  Coaque ;  April  14, 
and,  having  furprifed  the  principal  fettlement  of 
the  natives,  they  feized  there  veffels  and  ornaments 
of  gold  and  filver,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thou- 
fand  pefos,  with  other  booty  of  fuch  value,  as  dis- 
pelled all  their  doubts,  and  infpired  the  molt  de- 
fponding  with  fanguine  hopes  r. 

Pizarro  himfelf  was  fo  much  delighted  with  "ls  m(ea\ 

O  lu.es  tor  03« 

this  rich  fpoil,  which  he  confidered  as  the  fiift.  tai."'"8  a 
fruits  of  a  land  abounding  with  treafure,  that  he  *«««• 
inftantly  difpatched  one  of  his  (hips  to  Panama 
with  a  large  remittance  to  Almagro;  and  another 
to  Nicaragua  with  a  confiderabe  fum  to  fome  per- 
fons  of  influence  in  that  province,  in  hopes  of 
alluring  adventurers,  by  this  early  difplay  of  the 

[  Herrera,  dec  4.  lib.  vii.  c.  9.   lib.  ii.  c.  1.      Xeres  182* 
C  2  wealth 
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B  °v?  K  wealth  which  he  had  acquired.  Meanwhile,  he 
v,,-^  _i  continued  his  march  along  the  coaft,  and  difdaiin- 
,53,f  ing  to  employ  any  means  of  reducing  the  nativ/es 
but  force,  he  attacked  them  with  fuch  violence  in 
their  fcattered  habitations,  as  compelled  them 
either  to  retire  into  the  interior  country,  or  to  fuib- 
mit  to  his  yoke.  This  fudden  appearance  of  iin- 
vaders,  whofe  afpeft  and  manners  were  fo  ftrange, 
and  whofe  power  feemed  to  be  fo  irrefiftible,  maide 
the  fame  dreadful  impreftion  as  in  other  parts  of 
America.  Pizarro  hardly  met  with  refiftance  until 
he  attacked  the  ifland  of  Puna  in  the  bay  of  Guay- 
quil.  As  that  was  better  peopled  than  the  country 
through  which  he  had  palled,  and  its  inhabitants 
fiercer  and  lefs  civilized  than  thofe  of  the  conti- 
nent, they  defended  themfelves  with  fuch  obftinate 
valour,  that  Pizarro  fpent  fix  months  in  reducing 
them  to  fubjection.  From  Puna  he  proceeded  to 
Tumbez,  where  the  diftempers  which  raged 
among  his  men  compelled  him  to  remain  for 
three  months  s. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  he  began  to  reap 
advantage  from  his  attention,  to  fpread  the  fame 
Receives  of  his  firft  fuccefs  at  Coaque.  Two  different  de- 
conti'nuesto  tachments  arrived  from  Nicaragua,  which,  though 
neither  exceeded  thirty  men,  he  confiderd  as  a  re- 
inforcement of  great  confequence  to  his  feeble 
band,  efpecially  as  the  one  was  under  the  com- 

»  P.  Sancho  ap.  Ramuf.  Hi.  p.  371,  F.  Herrera,  dec.  4. 
lib.  vii.  c.  18.  lib.  ix.  c,  1.  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  2,  3.  Xeres, 
p,  182,  &c. 

j  mand 


aavance. 
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rnand  of  Sebaftian  Benalcazar,  and  the  other  of  B  °  °  K 

Hernando  Soto,  officers  not  inferior  in  merit  and   < ^-— t 

reputation  to  any  who  had  ferved  in   America.       I53*' 
From  Tumbez  he  proceeded  to  the  river  Piura,     May  *6. 
and  in  an  advantageous  ftation  near  the  mouth  of 
it,  He  eftablifhed  the  firft  Spanilh  colony  in  Peru ; 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St.  Michael. 

As  Pizarro  continued  to  advance  towards  the 
centre  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  he  gradually  re- 
ceived more  full  information  concerning  its  extent 
and  policy,  as  well  as  the  fituation  of  its  affairs  at 
that  juncture.  Without  fome  knowledge  of  thefe, 
he  could  not  have  conducted  his  operations  with 
propriety ;  and  without  a  fuitable  attention  to 
them,  it  is  impoflible  to  account  for  the  progrefs 
which  the  Spaniards  had  already  made,  or  to  un- 
fold the  caufes  of  their  fubfequent  fuccefs. 


At  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  Peru,  state  of  the 

Peruviai 
empire. 


the  dominions  of  its  fovereigns  extended  in  length, 
from  north  to  ibuth,  above  fifteen  hundred  miles 
along  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  breadth,  from  eaft 
to  weft,  was  much  lefs  confiderable;  being  uni- 
formly bounded  by  the  vaft  ridge  of  the  Andes, 
ftretching  from  its  one  extremity  to  the  other. 
Peru,  like  the  reft  of  the  New  World,  was  origi- 
ginally  poffefled  by  fmall  independent  tribes,  dif- 
fering from  each  other  in  manners,  and  in  their 
forms  of  rude  policy.  All,  however,  were  fo 
little  civilized,  that,  if  the  traditions  concerning 
C  3  their 
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B  °yg  K  their  mode  of  life,  preferved  among  their  defcend- 
u — , — j  ants,  deferve  credit,  they  muft  be  claffed  among 
1SIZ'     the  moft  unimproved  favages  of  America.    Stran- 
gers to  every  fpecies  of  cultivation  or  regular  in- 
duftry,    without  any   fixed   refidence,    and  unac 
quainted    with   thofe   fentiments    and  obligations 
which  form  the  firft  bonds  of  fecial  union,  they 
are  faid  to  have  roamed  about  naked  in  the  forefls, 
with  which  the  country  was  then  covered,  more 
like  wild   beafts  than  like  men.     After  they  had 
ftruggled  for  feveral  ages  with  the  hardihips  and 
calamities  which  are  inevitable  in  this  barbarous 
ftate,  and  when  no  circumftance  feemed  to  indi- 
cate the  approach  of  any  uncommon  effort  towards 
improvement,  we  are  told  that  there  appeared  on 
the  bank  of  the  lake  Titiaca,  a  man  and  woman  of 
majeftic  form,    and  clothed  in  decent  garments. 
They  declared  themfelves  to  be  children  of  the 
Sun,  fent  by  their  beneficent  parent,  who  beheld 
with  pity  the  miferies  of  the  human  race,  to  in- 
,  itruct  and  to  reclaim  them.     At  their  perfuafion, 
enforced  by  reverence  for  the  divinity  in  whofe 
name  they  were  fuppofed  to  fpeak,  feveral  of  the 
difperfed  favages  united  together,  and  receiving 
their  commands  as  heavenly  injun&ions,  followed 
them  to  Cuzco,  where  they  fettled,  and  began  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  city. 

Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Ocollo,  for  fuch 
were  the  names  of  thofe  extraordinary  perfonages, 
having    thus    collected    fome   wandering  tribes, 

formed 
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formed  that  focial  union,  which,  by  multiplying  B  °  °  K 

the  defires,  and  uniting  the  efforts  of  the  human 
fpecies,  excites  induftry,  and  leads  to  improve-  I53: 
ment.  Manco  Capac  inftrufted  the  men  in  agri- 
culture, and  other  ufeful  arts.  Mama  Ocollo 
taught  the  women  to  fpin  and  to  weave.  By  the 
labour  of  the  one  fex,  fubfiftence  became  lefs  pre- 
carious ;  by  that  of  the  other,  life  was  rendered 
more  comfortable.  After  fecuring  the  objects  of 
firft  necefiity  in  an  infant  (late,  by  providing  food, 
raiment,  and  habitations,  for  the  rude  people  of 
whom  he  took  charge,  Manco  Capac  turned  his 
attention  towards  introducing  fuch  laws  and  policy 
as  might  perpetuate  their  happinefs.  By  his  infti- 
tutions,  which  fhall  be  more  parricul  irly  explained 
hereafter,  the  various  relations  in  private  life  were 
eftablifhed,  and  the  duties  refulting  from  them 
prefcribed  with  fuch  propriety,  as  gradually  formed 
a  barbarous  people  to  decency  of  manners.  In 
public  administration,  the  functions  of  perfons  in 
authority  were  fo  precifely  defined,  and  the  fubor- 
dination  of  thofe  under  their  jurifdiction  main- 
tained with  fuch  a  ueady  hand,  that  the  iociety  in 
which  he  prefided,  foon  aflumed  the  aipect  of  a 
regular  and  well-governed  Hate. 

Thus,  according  to  the  Indian  tradition,  was 
founded  the  empire  of  the  Incas  or  Lords  of  Peru. 
At  firft,  its  extent  was  fmall.  The  territory  of 
Manco  Capac  did  not  reach  above  eight  leagues 
from  Cuzco.  But  within  its  narrow  precindts  he 
Q^  4  exercifed 
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B  °  * °  K  exercifed  abfolute  and  uncontrolled  authority.  His 
u-v ^  fucceflbrs,  as  their  dominions  expanded,  arrogated 
'53Z'  a  fimilar  jurifdiflion  over  their  fubjects :  the  def- 
potifm  of  Alia  was  not  more  complete.  The 
Incas  were  not  only  obeyed  as  monarchs,  but  re- 
vered as  divinities.  Their  blood  was  held  to  be 
facred,  and,  by  prohibiting  intermarriages  with 
the  people,  was  never  contaminated  by  mixing 
with  that  of  any  other  race.  The  family,  thus 
feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  nation,  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  peculiarities  in  drefs  and  Ornaments, 
which  it  was  unlawful  for  others  to  aflfume.  The 
monarch  himfelf  appeared  with  enfigns  of  royalty 
referved  for  him  alone;  and  received  from  his 
fubje&s  marks  of  obfequious  homage  and  refpeft, 
which  approached  almoft  to  adoration. 

But,    among  the   Peruvians,    this  unbounded 
power  of  their  monarchs  feems  to  have  been  uni- 
formly accompanied  with  attention  to  the  good  of 
their  fubjects.     It  was  not  the  rage  of  conqueft,  if 
we  may  believe  the  accounts  of  their  countrymen, 
that  prompted  the  Incas  to  extend  their  dominions 
but  the  defire  of  dirTufing  the  bleffings  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  they 
poflefiTed,  among  the  barbarous  people  whom  they 
reduced.     During  a  fuccefiion  of  twelve  monarchs, 
it  is  faid    that  not  one  deviated  from  this  bene- 
ficent character '. 

1  Cieca  de  Leon,  Chron.    c,  44.     Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  s, 
c,  4.  dec.  5.  lib.  iiio  c.  17* 

Whew 
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When  the  Spaniards  fir  ft  vifited  the  coaft  of  B  °v°  K 
Peru,  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  u— ,—  -j 
twenty-fix,  Huana  Capac,  the  twelfth  monarch  ,S3*' 
from  the  founder  of  the  ftate,  was  feated  on  the 
throne.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  prince  diftinguifhed 
not  only  for  the  pacific  virtues  peculiar  to  the  race, 
but  eminent  for  his  martial  talents.  By  his  victo- 
rious arms  the  kingdom  of  Quito  was  fubjecled,  a 
conqueft  of  fuch  extent  and  importance  as  almoft 
doubled  the  power  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  He 
was  fond  of  refiding  in  the  capital  of  that  valuable 
province,  which  he  had  added  to  his  dominions; 
and,  notwithftanding  the  ancient  and  fundamental 
law  of  the  monarchy  againft  polluting  the  royal 
blood  by  any  foreign  alliance,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  the  vanquifhed  monarch  of  Quito. 
She  bore  him  a  fon  named  Atahualpa,  whom,  on 
his  death  at  Quito,  which  feems  to  have  happened 
about  the  year  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
twenty-nine,  he  appointed  his  fucceffor  in  that 
kingdom,  leaving  the  reft  of  his  dominions  to 
Huafcar,  his  eldeft  fon,  by  a  mother  of  the  royal 
race.  Greatly  as  the  Peruvians  revered  the  memory 
of  a  monarch  who  had  reigned  with  more  reputa- 
tion and  fplendour  than  any  of  his  predeceifors, 
the  deftination  of  Huana  Capac  concerning  the 
fucceffion,  appeared  fo  repugnant  to  a  maxim  coe- 
val with  the  empire,  and  founded  on  authority 
deemed  facred,  that  it  was  no  (boner  known  at 
Cuzco  than  it  excited  general  difguft.  Encouraged 

by 
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B  %?  K  Dv  tn°fe  Sentiments  of  his  fubjects,  Huafcar  re- 
quired his  brother  to  renounce  the  government  of 
Quito,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  lawful 
fuperior.  But  it  had  been  the  firft  care  of  Atahualpa 
to  gain  a  large  body  of  troops  which  had  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Quito.  Thefe  were  the  flower 
of  the  Peruvian  warriors,  to  whofe  valour  Huana 
Capac  had  been  indebted  for  all  his  victories. 
Relying  on  their  fupport,  Atahualpa  firft  eluded 
his  brother's  demand,  and  then  matched  againll 
him  in  hoftile  array. 

Thus  the  ambition  of  two  young  men,  the  title 
of  the  one  founded  on  ancient  ufage,  and  that  of 
the  other  aflerted  by  the  veteran  troops,  involved 
Peru  in  civil  war,  a  calamity  to  which,  under  a 
fuccefllon  of  virtuous  princes,  it  had  hitherto 
been  a  ftranger.  In  fuch  a  conteft  the  i flue  was 
obvious.  The  force  of  arms  triumphed  over  the 
authority  of  laws.  Atahualpa  remained  victorious, 
and  made  a  cruel  ufe  of  his  victory.  Canfcious  of 
the  defect  in  his  own  title  to  the  crown,  he  at- 
tempted to  exterminate  the  royal  race,  by  putting 
to  death  all  the  children  of  the  Sun  defcended 
from  Manco  Capac,  whom  he  could  feize  either 
by  force  or  ftratagem.  From  a  political  motive, 
the  life  of  his  unfortunate  rival  Huafcar,  who  had 
been  taken  prifoner  in  the  battle  which  decided 
the  fate  of  the  empire,  was  prolonged  for  fume 
time,    that,    by  ifluing  orders  in  his   name,   the 

ufurper 
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ufurper  might  more  eafily  eftablifti  his  own  au-  B  °  °  k 
thority  u.  * — ^j 

When  Pizarro  landed  in  the  bay  of  St.  Mat-  Favourable 
thew,  this  civil  war  raged  between  the  two  bro-  pis  of X. 
thers  in  its  greatefi:  fury.  Had  he  made  any  hoftile  zarro* 
attempt  in  his  former  vifit  to  Peru  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty-feven,  he  muft 
then  have  encountered  the  force  of  a  powerful 
ftate,  united  under  a  monarch,  poficffed  of  capa- 
city as  well  as  courage,  and  unembarralTed  with 
any  care  that  could  divert  him  from  oppofing  his 
progrefs.  But  at  this  time,  the  two  competitors, 
though  they  received  early  accounts  of  the  arrival 
and  violent  proceedings  of  the  Spaniards,  were  fo 
intent  upon  the  operations  of  a  war,  which  they 
deemed  more  interefting,  that  they  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  too  inconfider- 
able  in  number  to  excite  any  great  alarm,  and  to 
whofe  career,  it  would  be  eafy,  as  they  imagined, 
to  give  a  check  when  more  at  leifure. 

Br  this  fortunate  coincidence  of  events,  whereof  He  ava.j. 
Pizarro  could  have  no  forefight,  and  of  which,  Sj^SJi 
from  his  defective  mode  of  intercourfe  with  the  Vancci' 
people  of  the  country,  he  remained  long  ignorant, 
he  was  permitted  to  carry  on  his  operations  un- 
molefted,  and  advanced  to  the  centre  of  a  great 
empire  before  one  effort  of  its  power  was  exerted 

"  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  15.     Vega,  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  12  and  3: — 40. 
Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  lib.  iii.  c.  17. 

to 
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b  o  o  k  t0  ftop  his  career.  During  their  progrefs,  the  Spa- 
u— vl— . >  niards  had  acquired  fome  imperfect  knowledge  of 
,S3a'  this  ftruggle  between  the  two  contending  factions. 
The  firft  complete  information,  with  refpect  to  it, 
they  received  from  mefifengers  whom  Huafcar  fent 
to  Pizarro,  in  order  to  folicit  his  aid  againft  Ata- 
hualpa,  whom  he  reprefented  as  a  rebel  and  an 
ufurp.r u.  Pizarro  perceived  at  once  the  import- 
ance of  this  intelligence,  and  forefaw  fo  clearly  all 
the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  this 
divided  date  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  in- 
vaded, that,  without  waiting  for  the  reinforcement 
which  he  expected  from  Panama,  he  determined 
to  puQi  forward,  while  inteftine  difcord  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  the  Peruvians  to  attack  him  with 
their  whole  force,  and  while,  by  taking  part,  as 
circumftances  mould  incline  him,  with  one  of  the 
competitors,  he  might  be  enabled  with  greater 
eafe  to  crufh  both.  Enterprifing  as  the  Spaniards 
of  that  age  were  in  all  their  operations  againft  Ame- 
ricans, and  diftinguilhed  as  Pizarro  was  among  his 
countrymen  for  daring  courage,  we  can  hardly 
fuppofe,  that  after  having  proceeded  hitherto 
flowly,  and  with  much  caution,  he  would  have 
changed  at  once  his  fyftem  of  operation,  and  have 
ventured  upon  a  meafure  fo  hazardous,  without 
fome  new  motive  or  profpect  to  juftify  it. 

^.eofh's       As   he  was  obliged   to  divide  his  troops,   in 
to"!*        orcjei.  t0  ieave  a  garrifon  in  St.  Michael,  fufficient 

«  Zarate,  Jib.  ii»  c,  3t 

to 
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to  defend  a  ftation  of  equal  importance  as  a  place  book 
of  retreat  in  cafe  of  any  difafter,  and  as  a  port  for  < — •-- j 
receiving  any  fupplies  which  mould  come  from  IS3** 
Panama,  he  began  his  march  with  a  very  {lender 
and  ill- accoutred  train  of  followers.  They  con- 
fided of  fixty-two  horfemen  x,  and  a  hundred  and 
two  foot- fold  iers,  of  whom  twenty  were  armed 
with  crofs-bows,  and  three  with  mufkets.  He  di- 
rected his  courfe  towards  Caxamalca,  a  fmall  town 
at  the  diftance  of  twelve  days  march  from  St. 
Michael,  where  Atahualpa  was  encamped  with 
a  considerable  body  of  troops.  Before  he  had  pro* 
ceeded  far,  an  officer  difpatched  by  the  Inca  met 
him  with  a  valuable  prefent  from  that  prince, 
accompanied  with  a  proffer  of  his  alliance,  and 
affurances  of  a  friendly  reception  at  Caxamalca. 
Pizarro,  according  to  the  ufual  artifice  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  America,  pretended  to  come  as  the  am- 
bafTador  of  a  very  powerful  monarch,  and  declared 
that  he  was  now  advancing  with  an  intention  to 
offer  Atahualpa  his  aid  againft  thofe  enemies  who 
difputed  his  title  to  the  throne  y. 

As  the  object  of  the  Spaniards  in  entering  their  ideas«fth« 
country  was  altogether  incomprehenfible  to  the  Pcrumns 

J  o  r  concerning 

Peruvians,   they  had  formed  various  conjectures  thcir  de* 
concerning  it,  without  being  able  to  decide  whe- 
ther they  mould  confider  their  new  guefts  as  beings 
of  a  fuperior  nature,  who  had  vifited  them  from 

*  See  NOTE  IV. 

y  Henera,  dec.  5.  lib,  i.  c.  3.    Xerez,  p,  189. 

fome 
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book  fome  beneficent  motive,  or  as  formidable  avengers 

vi.  '  b 

u— -><~>  of  their  crimes,  and  enemies  to  their  repofe  and 

I5*2'  liberty.  The  continual  profeffions  of  the  Spa- 
niards, that  they  came  to  enlighten  them  with  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  and  lead  them  in  the  way  of 
happinefs,  favoured  the  former  opinion  ;  the  out- 
rages which  the  committed,  their  rapacioulnefs 
and  cruelty,  were  awful  confirmations  of  the  lat- 
ter. While  in  this  Hate  of  uncertainty,  Pizarro's 
declaration  of  his  pacific  intentions  fo  far  removed 
all  the  Inca's  fears,  that  he  determined  to  give  him 
a  friendly  reception.  In  confequence  of  this  refo- 
lution,  the  Spaniards  were  allowed  to  march  in 
tranquillity  acrofs  the  fandy  defert  between  St. 
Michael  and  Motupe,  where  the  mod  feeble  ef- 
fort of  an  enemy,  added  to  the  unavoidable  dif- 
trefTes  which  they  fufFered  in  pafiing  through  that 
comfortlefs  region,  muft  have  proved  fatal  to 
them  z.  From  Motupe  they  advanced  towards 
the  mountains  which  encompafTed  the  low  country 
of  Peru,  and  pafiTed  through  a  defile  fo  narrow  and 
inaccefiible,  that  a  few  men  might  have  defended 
it  againft  a  numerous  army.  But  here  likewife, 
from  the  fame  inconfiderate  credulity  of  the  Inca, 
the  Spaniards  met  with  no  oppofition,  and  took 
quiet  pofieftion  of  a  fort  erected  for  the  fecurity  of 
that  important  ftation.  As  they  now  approached  near 
to  Caxamalca,  Atahualpa  renewed  his  profefiions 
of  friendship  -,  and  as  an  evidence  of  their  fincc- 

*  See  NOTE  V» 
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rity,  fent  them  prefents  of  greater  value  than  the  B  °  °  K 

former.  t_~v-— » 

1532. 

On  entering  Caxamalca,  Pizarro  took  pofiefllon  Arrive  at 
of  a  large  court,  on  one  fide  of  which  was  a  houfe 
which  the  Spanifh.  hiftorians  call  a  palace  of  the 
Inca,  and  on  the  other  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  the 
whole  furrounded  with  a  ftrong  rampart  or  wall  of 
earth.  When  he  had  pofted  his  troops  in  this  ad- 
vantageous ftation,  he  difpatched  Hernando  Soto, 
and  his  brother  Ferdinand,  to  the  camp  of  Ata- 
hualpa,  which  was  about  a  league  diftant  from  the 
town.  He  inftructed  them  to  confirm  the  declara- 
tion which  he  had  formerly  made  of  his  pacific  dif- 
pofition,  and  to  defire  an  interview  with  the  Inca, 
that  he  might  explain  more  fully  the  intention  of 
the  Spaniards  in  vifiting  his  country.  They  were 
treated  with  all  the  refpe&ful  hofpitality  ufual 
among  the  Peruvians  in  the  reception  of  their  mod 
cordial  friends,  and  Atahualpa  promiled  to  vifit  the 
Spanifh  commander  next  day  in  his  quarters.  The 
decent  deportment  of  the  Peruvian  monarch,  the 
order  of  his  court,  and  the  reverence  with  which  his 
fu  ejects  approached  his  perfon  and  obeyed  his  com- 
mands, aftonifhed  thole  Spaniards,  who  had  never 
met  in  America  with  any  thing  more  dignified  than 
the  petty  cazique  of  a  barbarous  tribe.  But  their 
eyes  were  (till  more  powerfully  attracted  by  the  vaft 
profufion  of  wealth  which  they  oblerved  in  the  In- 
ca's  camp.  The  rich  ornaments  worn  by  him  and 
his  attendants,  the  veilels  of  gold  and  fiiver  in 

which 
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K  which  the  repaft  offered  to  them  was  ferved  up,  the 
multitude  of  utenfils  of  every  kind  formed  of  thiofe 
precious  metals,  opened  profpects  far  exceeding 
any  idea  of  opulence  that  a  European  of  the  fix- 
teenth  century  could  form. 

perfidious         On  their  return  to  Caxamalca,  while  their  minds 

fcheme  of 

Pizarro.      were  yet  warm  with  admiration  and  defire  of  the 
wealth  which  they  had  beheld,  they  gave  fuch  a 
defcription  of  it  to  their  countrymen,  as  confirmed 
Pizarro  in  a  refolution  which  he  had  already  taken. 
From  his  own  obfervation  of  American  manners 
during  his  long  fervice  in  the  New  World,  as  well 
as  from  the  advantages  which  Cortes  had  derived 
from  feizing  Montezuma,  he  knew  of  what  confe- 
quence  it  was  to  have  the  Inca  in  his  power.     For 
this  purpofe,  he  formed  a  plan  as  daring  as  it  was 
perfidious.     Notwithstanding  the  character  he  had 
aflumed  of  an  ambafiador  from  a  powerful  mo- 
narch, who  courted  an  alliance  with  the  Inca,  and 
in  violation  of  the  repeated  offers  which   he  had 
made  to  him  of  his  own  friendfhip  and  afiiftance, 
he  determined  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  unfufpicious 
fimplicity  with  which  Atahualpa  relied  on  his  pro- 
feffions,  and  to  feize  the  perfon  of  the  Inca  during 
the  interview  to  which  he  had  invited  him.     He 
prepared  for  the  execution  of  his  fcheme  with  the 
fame  deliberate  arrangement,    and  with  as  little 
compunction,    as  if  it  had  reflected  no  difgrace 
on  himfelf  or  his  country.    He  divided  his  cavalry 
into  three  fmall  fquadrons,  under  the  command  of 

his 
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his  brother  Ferdinand,  Soto,  and  Benalcazar;  his  B  °  °  K 
infantry  were  formed  in  one  body,  except  twenty  '-  •-„-—< 
of  mod  tried  courage,  whom  he  kept  near  his  own      1532> 
perfon   to  fupport  him  in  the  dangerous  fervice 
which  he  referred  for  himfeJf ;    the  artillery,  con- 
futing of  two  field -pieces  *  and  the  crofs- bowmen, 
were  placed  oppofite  to  the  avenue  by  which  Ata- 
hualpa  was   to  approach.     All  were  commanded 
to  keep  within  the  fquare,  and  not  to  move  until 
the  fignal  for  action  was  given. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Peruvian  camp  was    Nov-  »*• 

....  "  Vifited  by 

all  in  motion.  But  as  Atahualpa  was  folicitous  to  the  inca. 
appear  with  the  greateft  fplendour  and  magnifi- 
cence in  his  firft  interview  with  the  ftrangers,  the 
preparations  for  this  were  (o  tedious,  that  the  day 
was  far  advanced  before  he  began  his  march. 
Even  then,  left  the  order  of  the  procefllon  mould 
be  deranged,  he  moved  fo  (lowly,  that  the  Spa- 
niards became  impatient  and  apprehenfive  that 
fome  fufpicion  of  their  intention  might  be  the 
caufe  of  this  delay.  In  order  to  remove  this,  Pi- 
zarro  difpatched  one  of  his  officers  with  freih  afTur- 
ances.of  his  friendly  difpofition.  At  length  the 
Inca  approached.  Firft  of  all  appeared  four  hun- 
dred men,  in  an  uniform  drefs,  as  harbingers  to 
clear  the  way  before  him.  He  himfclf,  fitting  on 
a  throne  or  couch,  adorned  with  plumes  of  various 
colours,  and  almoft  covered  with  plates  of  gold 

*  Xerez,  p.  194, 
Vol.  III.  D  and 


r$s*. 
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book  anc]  fjlver  enriched  with  precious  flones,  was  car- 
ried on  the  (houlders  of  his  principal  attendants. 
Behind  firm  camefome  chief  officers  of  his  court, 
carried  in  the  fame  manner.  Several  bands  of 
fingers  and  dancers  accompanied  this  cavalcade; 
and  the  whole  plain  was  covered  with  troops, 
amounting  to  more  than  thirty  thoufand  men. 

Strange  ha-       As  the  Inca  drew  near  the  Sp3ni(h  quarters,  fa- 
fathcr  Vat-   thcr  Vincent  Valverde,  chaplain  to  the  expedition, 
advanced  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a  bre- 
viary in  the  other,  and  in  a  long  difcourfe  explain- 
ed to  him  the  doctrine  of  the  creation,  the  fall  of 
Adam,  the  incarnation,  the  fufferings  and  refur- 
rection  of  Jefus  Chrift,    the  appointment  of  St. 
Peter  as  God's  vicegerent  on  earth,  the  tranfmif- 
fion  of  his  apoftolic  power  by  fuccefllon  to  the 
popes,  the  donation  made  to  the  king  of  Caftile 
by  pope  Alexander  of  all  the  regions  in  the  New 
World.     In  confequence  of  all  this,  he  required 
Atahualpa  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fupremc  jurifdiction  of  the  pope, 
and  to  fubnriic  to  the  king  of  Caftile  as  his  lawful 
fovereign ;    promifing,    if  he  complied  inftantly 
with  this  requifition,   that  the  Caflilian  monarch 
would  protect  his  dominions,  and  permit  him  to 
continue  in  the  exercife  of  his  royal  authority  •,  but 
if  he  fhould  impioufly  refufe  to  obey  this  fum- 
mons,  he  denounced  war  againft  him  in  his  ma- 
iler's  name,  and  threatened  him  with  the  moft 
dreadful  effects  of  his  venge;  ».ce. 

'   This 
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This   ftrange  harangue,    unfolding  deep  myf-  B  ®  °  K 
teries,  and  alluding  to  unknown   fads,   of  which  < — +—* 
no  power  of  eloquence  could  have  conveyed  at  Reply  of  the 
once  a  diftinct  idea  to  an  American,  was  fo  lamely  Ia"' 
tranflated    by  an   unfkilful   interpreter,    little   ac- 
quainted with  the  idiom  of  the  Spanifti  tongue,  and 
incapable  of  exprefling  himfclf  with  propriety  in 
the  language  of  the  Inca,   that  its  general  tenor 
was    altogether    incomprehenfible    to   Atahualpa. 
Some  parts  in  it,  of  more  obvious  meaning,  filled 
him  with  aftonimment  and  indignation.     His  re- 
ply, however,    was  temperate.      He  began  with 
obferving,  that  he  was  lord  of  the  dominions  over 
which  he  reigned   by   hereditary   fuccefiion ;  and 
added,   that  he  could  not  conceive  how  a  foreign 
pried  fhould  pretend  todifpofe  of  territories  which 
did  not  belong  to  him  ;  that  if  fuch  a  prepofterous 
grant   had   been  made,  he,  who  was  the  rightful 
polfeffor,  refufed  to  confirm  if,  that  he  had  no  in- 
clination to  renounce  the  religious  inilitutions  efta- 
blilhed  by  his  anceftors  ;  nor  would  he  forfake  the 
fervice  of  the  Sun,  the  immortal  divinity  whom  he 
and  his   people  revered,  in  order  to  worfhip  the 
God  of  the  Spaniards,  who  was  fubject  to  death  ; 
that  with  refpecl  to  other  matters  contained  in  his 
difcourfe,  as  he  had  never  heard  of  them  before, 
and  did  not  now  underftand  their  meaning,  he  de- 
fired  to  know  where  the  prieft  had  learned  things 
fo  extraordinary.     "  In  this  book,"  anfwered  Val- 
verde,   reaching  out  to  him   his  breviary.     The 
Inca  opened  it  eagerly,  and  turning  over  the  leaves, 
D  2  lifted 
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b  o  o  k  iifted  it  to  his  ear:  "  This,"  fays  he,  Cf  is  filent  i 

c>-y~  , '  it  cells  me  nothing-,"  and  threw  it  with  difdain  to 

I5P'      the  ground.     The  enraged  monk,  running  towards 

his  countrymen,  cried  out,  "  To  arms,  Chriftians, 

to  arms ;  the  word  of  God  is  infulted  j  avenge  this 

profanation  on  thofe  impious  dogs  V 

Pirarto  at-       Pizarro,   who,   during  this  long   conference, 

tjeks  the 

Peruvians,    had  with  difHculty  reftrained  his  foldiers,  eager  to 
fcize  the  rich  fpoils  of  which  they  had  now  fo  near 
a  view,  immediately  gave  the  fignal  of  afTault.    At 
once  the  martial  mufic  firuck  up,  the  cannon  and 
mufkets  began  to  fire,  the  horfe  fallied  out  fiercely 
to  the  charge,  the  infantry  ruflied  on  fword  in 
hand.     The  Peruvians,  aftonimed  at  the  fudden- 
nefs  of  an  attack  which  they  did  not  expect,  and 
difmayed  with  the  deftructive  effects  of  the  fire- 
arms, and  the  irrefiftible  imprefiion  of  the  cavalry, 
fled  with    univerfal  confternation  on  every  fide, 
without  attempting  either  to  annoy  the  enemy,  or 
to  defend  themfelves.     Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  his 
chofen  band,  advanced  directly  towards  the  Inca ; 
and  though  his  nobles  crowded  around  him  with 
officious  zeal,  and  fell  in  numbers  at  his  fcet9  while 
they  vied  one  with  another  in  facrificing  their  own 
lives,  that  they  might  cover  the  facred  perfon  of 
their  fovereign,  the  Spaniards  foon  penetrated  to 
and  fcizes     the  royal  feat  j  and  Pizarro  feizing  the  Inca  by  the 
arm,  dragged  him  to  the  ground,  and  carried  him 

b  See  NOTE  VI.  . 

as 


the  Inca. 
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as  a  prifoner  to  his  quarters.  The  fate  of  the  mo- 
narch increafed  the  precipitate  flight  or  his  follow- 
ers. The  Spaniards  purfued  them  towards  every 
quarter,  and  with  deliberate  and  unrelenting  bar- 
barity continued  to  (laughter  wretched  fugitives, 
who  never  once  offered  to  refift.  The  carnage  did 
not  ceai'c  until  the  clofe  of  day.  Above  four  thou- 
sand Peruvians  were  killed.  Not  a  fingle  Spaniard 
fell,  nor  was  one  wounded  but  Pizarro  himielf, 
whofe  hand  was  (lightly  hurt  by  one  of  his  own 
foldiers,  while  ftruggling  eagerly  to  lay  hold  on 
the  Inca c. 

The  plunder  of  the  field  was  rich  beyond  any 
idea  which  the  Spaniards  had  yet  formed  concern- 
ing the  wealth  of  Peru,  and  they  were  fo  tranfport- 
td  with  the  value  of  the  acquifition,  as  well  as  the 
greatnefsof  their  fuccefs,  that  they  paffed  the  night 
in  the  extravagant  exultation  natural  to  indigent 
adventurers  on  fuch  an  extraordinary  change  of 
fortune. 

At  firft  the  captive  monarch  could  hardly  be-  Dejeftion  ef 

I'll  l-  011         t'ie  lnca« 

lieve  a  calamity  which  he  lo  little  expected  to  be 
real.  But  he  foon  felt  all  the  mifery  of  his  fate, 
and  the  dejedlion  into  which  he  funk  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  height  of  grandeur  from  which  he 
had  fallen.  Pizarro,  afraid  of  lofing  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  hoped  to  derive  from  the  pof- 
feflion  of  fuch  a  prifoner,  laboured  to  confole  him 

c  See  NOTE  VII. 

D  3  with 
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book  w;th  profeffions  of  kindnefs  and  refpeft,  that  cor- 


VI. 

■v 


-»  refponded  ill  with  his  actions.     By  refiding  among 


*532'  the  Spaniards,  the  Iftoa  quickly  difcovered  their 
ruling:  paflion,  which,  indeed,  they  were  no-wife 
felicitous  to  conceal,  and  by  applying  to  that, 
H'so^rof  inac]e  an  attempt  to  recover  his  liberty.  He  oifer- 
ed  as  a  ranfom  what  aftonilhed  the  Spaniards  even 
after  all  they  now  knew  concerning  the  opulence 
of  his  kingdom.  The  apartment  in  which  he  was 
confined  was  twenty-two  feet  in  length  and  fixteen 
in  breadth  •,  he  undertook  to  fill  it  with  veficls  of 
aold  as  high  as  he  could  reach.  Pizarro  clofed 
eagerly  with  this  tempting  propofal,  and  a  line  was 
drawn  upon  the  walls  of  the  chamber,  to  mark  the 
ftipulated  height  to  which  the  treafure  was  to  rife. 

Atahualpa,  tranfported  with  having  obtained 
fome  profpect  of  liberty,  took  meafures  inftantly 
for  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  agreement,  by  fending 
meflengers  to  Cuzco,  Quito,  and  other  places, 
where  gold  had  been  amafled  in  largeft  quantities, 
either  for  adorning  the  temples  of  their  gods,  or  the 
houfes  of  the  Inca,  to  bring  what  was  ncceffary  for 
completing  his  ranfom  directly  to  Caxamalca. 
Though  Atahualpa  v/as  now  in  the  cufcody  of  his 
enemies,  yet  fo  much  were  the  Peruvians  accuf- 
tomed  to  refpect  every  mandate  ifiued  by  their  lo- 
vereign,  that  his  orders  were  executed  with  the 
greaieft  alacrity.  Soothed  with  hopes  of  recover- 
ing his  liberty  by  this  means,  the  fubjects  of  the 
Inca  were  afraid  of  endangering  his  life  by  forming 

any 
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any  other  fcheme  for  his  relief;    and  though  the  B  °  °  K 
force  of  the  empire  was  flill  entire,  no  prepara-  v— v— ' 
tions  were  made,  and  no  army  aiTem bled  to  avenge      J5J*' 
their  own  wrongs  or  thole  of  their  monarch'1.    The 
Spaniards  remained  in  Caxamalca  tranquil  and  un- 
molefted.      Small  detachments  of  their  number  Thespa- 
marched  into  remote  provinces  of  the  empire,  and,  different' 
inftead  of  meeting  with  any  opposition,  were  every  Provintes* 
where  received  with  marks  of  the  moft  fubmifilve 
refpecl: e. 

Inconsiderable  as  thofe  parties  were,  and  de-  Mm*?™**- 

*  rives  with  a 

firous  as  Pizarro  might  be  to  obtain  fome  know-  reinforce- 
ledge  of  the  interior  ftate  of  the  country,  he  could 
not  have  ventured  upon  any  diminution  of  his  main 
body,  if  he  had  not  about  this  time  received  an  December, 
account  of  Almagro's  having  landed  at  St. Micha-el 
with  fuch  a  reinforcement  as  would  almoft  double 
the  number  of  his  followers f.  The  arrival  of  this 
long-expecled  fuccour  was  not  more  agreeable  to 
the  Spaniards,  than  alarming  to  thelnca.  He  faw 
the  power  of  his  enemies  increafe ;  and  as  he  knew 
neither  the  fource  whence  they  derived  their  Tup- 
plies,  nor  the  means  by  which  they  were  conveyed 
to  Peru,  he  could  not  forefee  to  what  a  height  the 
inundation  that  poured  in  upon  his  dominions 
might  rife.  While  difquieted  with  fuch  apprehen-  1533. 
Hons,  he  learned  that  fome  Spaniards,  in  their  way  toXluh.^ 

*  Xere?,  2c5.  e  See  NOTE  VJH. 

f  Xerez,  204.    Herrcra,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  1,  2, 

D  4  to 
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b  o  o  k  t0  Cuzco,  had  vifited  his  brother  Huafcar  in  the 
u— v— J  place  where  he  kept  him  confined,  and  that  the 
,533'  captive  prince  had  reprefented  to  them  the  jultice 
of  his  own  caufe,  and  as  an  inducement  to  efpoufe 
it,  had  promiied  them  a  quantity  of  treaiure  vat'tly 
exceeding  what  Atahualpa  had  engaged  to  pay  for 
his  ranfom.  If  the  Spaniards  fhould  ltften  to  this 
proposal,  Atahualpa  peceivtd  his  own  deftruclion 
to  be  inevitable  •,  and  fufpecYing  that  their  infa- 
tiable  thirft  for  gold  would  tempt  them  to  lend  a 
favourable  ear  to  it,  he  determined  to  facrifice  his 
brother's  life,  that  he  might  fave  his  own  ;  and 
his  orders  for  this  purpole  were  executed,  like  all 
his  other  commands,  with  icrupulous  punctu- 
ality *. 

TheSpsni-       Meanwhile,    Indians  daily   arrived  at  Caxa- 

»id<  make  a  ' 

divitionof    rnalca  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  loaded 

the  fpoil.  .  r  D 

with  treafure.  A  great  part  of  the  (tipulated 
quantity  was  now  amarTed,  and  Atahualpa  affured 
the  Spaniards,  that  the  only  thing  which  prevented 
the  whole  from  being  brought  in,  was  the  remote- 
nefs  of  the  provinces  where  it  was  depofited.  But 
fuch  vaft  piles  of  gold,  prefented  continually  to  the 
view  of  needy  foldicrs,  had  fo  inflamed  their  ava- 
rice, that  it  was  impofiible  any  longer  to  reftrain 
their  impatience  to  obtain  pofleflion  of  this  rich 
booty.     Orders  were  given  for  melting  down  the 

e  Zarate,  lib.  u.  c.  6.     Gomara  tjilt.   c,  1 15,      Herrera, 
dec,  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  2. 

whole, 
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whole,  except  fome  pieces  of  curious  fabric,  re-  B 
ierved  as  a  prefent  for  the  emperor.     After  fetting 
apart  the  fifth  due  to  the  crown,   and  a  hundred 
thoufand  pefos  as  a  donative  to  the  foldiers  which 
arrived  with  Almagro,  there  remained  one  million 
five  hundred  and  twenty- eight  thoufand  live  hun- 
dred pefos  to  Pizarro  and  his  followers.     The  fe-    July  *5« 
ftival  of  St.  James,  the  patron  faint  of  Spain,  was 
the  day  chofen  for  the  partition  of  this  vaft  fum, 
and  the  manner  of  conducting  it  ftrongly  marks 
that   ftrange   alliance  of  fanaticifm  with  avarice, 
which  I  have  more  than  once  had  occafion  to  point 
out  as  a  ftriking  feature  in  the  character  of  the 
conquerors  of  the  New  World.     Though  affem- 
bled  to  divide  the  fpoils  of  an  innocent  people, 
procured   by  deceit,  extortion,    and   cruelty,  the 
tranfaction  began  with  a  folemn  invocation  of  the 
name  of  God  h,  as  if  they  could  have  expected  the 
guidance  of  Heaven  in  distributing  thofe  wages  of 
iniquity.     In  this  divifion  above  eight  thoufand 
pefos,  at  that  time  not  inferior  in  effective  value  to 
as  many  pounds  Sterling  in  the  prefent  century, 
fell  to  the  Ihare  of  each  horfeman,   and  half  that 
fum  to  each  foot  foldier.     Pizarro  himfelf,  and 
his  officers  received  dividends  in  proportion  to  the 
dignity  of  their  rank. 

There  is  no  example  in  hiftory  of  fuch  a  fudden  J1^"** 
acquifition  of  wealth  by  military  fervice,  nor  was 

*  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c,  3. 

ever 
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b  o^o  k  ever  a  fum  f0  great  divided  among  fo  fmall  a  num- 
* — w — »  ber  of  foldiers.  Many  of  them  having  received  a 
recompenc*  for  their  ferviccs  far  beyond  their  molt 
fanguine  hopes,  were  fo  impatient  to  retire  from 
fatigue  and  danger,  in  order  to  fpend  the  remain- 
der of  their  days  in  their  native  country,  in  eafe  and 
opulence,  that  they  demanded  their  difcharge  with 
clamorous  importunity.  Pizarro,  fenfible  that  from 
fuch  men  he  could  expect  neither  enterprile  in  ac- 
tion nor  fortitude  in  iuffering,  and  perfuaded  that 
wherever  they  went,  the  difplay  of  their  riches 
would  allure  adventurers,  lefs  opulent  but  more 
hardy,  to  his  ftandard,  granted  their  fuit  without 
reluctance,  and  permitted  above  fixty  of  them  to 
accompany  his  brother  Ferdinand,  whom  he  fent 
to  Spain  with  an  account  of"  his  fuccefs,  and  the 
prefent  deftined  for  the  emperor'. 

Theinca         The  Spaniards  having  divided  among  them  the 

demands  r  D  & 

his  liberty  .  treafure  amalTcd  for  the  Inca's  raniom,  he  infilled 
with  them  to  fulfil  their  promife  of  fetting  him  at 
liberty.  But  nothing  was  farther  from  Pizarro's 
thoughts.  During  his  long  fervice  in  the  New 
World,  he  had  imbibed  thofe  ideas  and  maxims  of 
his  fellow- fold iers,  which  led  them  to  confider  its 
inhabitants  as  an  inferior  race,  neither  worthy  of 
the  name,  ngr  intitled  to  the  rights,  of  men.  In 
his  compact  with  Atahualpa,  he  had  no  other  ob- 
ject than  to  amufe  his  captive  with  fuch  a  proipect 

1  Herrera,  dec.  c.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.     Vega,  p.  2.  lib.  i.  c.  38. 

Of 
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of  recovering  his  liberty,  as  might  induce  him  to  B  °yi°  K 

lend  all  the  aid  of  his  authority  towards  collecting  * v — '• 

the  wealth  of  his  kingdom.  Having  now  accom- 
plifhed  this,  he  no  longer  regarded  his  plighted 
faith  -,  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  credulous 
prince  hoped  to  be  replaced  on  his  throne,  he  had 
iecretly  relblved  to  bereave  him  of  life.  Many 
circumttances  feem  to  have  concurred  in  prompting 
him  to  this  action,  the  moft  criminal  and  atrocious 
that  (lains  the  Spaniih  name,  am  id  ft  all  the  deeds 
of  violence  committed  in  carrying  on  the  conqueit 
of  the  New  World. 

Though  Pizarro  had  feized  the  Inert,  in  imita-  He  and  the 

Spaniard! 

tion  of  Cortes's  conduct  towards  the  Mexican  mo-  »«taaUj 
narch,  he  did  not  poiTefs  talents  for  carrying  on 
the  fame  artful  plan  of  policy.  Deftitute  of  the 
temper  and  addrefs  requifite  for  gaining  the  confi- 
dence of  his  prifoner,  he  never  reaped  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  might  have  been  derived  from  be- 
ing matter  of  his  perfon  and  authority.  Atahualpa 
was,  indeed,  a  prince  of  greater  abilities  and  dif- 
cernment  than  Montezuma,  and  fecms  to  have  pe- 
netrated more  thoroughly  into  the  character  and 
intentions  of  the  Spaniards.  Mutual  fufpicion  and 
diftruft  accordingly  took  place  between  them.  The 
Uriel:  attention  with  which  it  was  necelTary  to  guard 
a  captive  of  fuch  importance,  greatly  increafed  the 
fatigue  of  military  duty.  The  utility  of  keeping 
him  appeared  inconfiderable ;  and  Pizarro  felt  him 

ai 
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b  o  o  k.  aS  an   incumbrance,  from  which  he  wifhed  to  be 
u— y — »  delivered  k. 

»533- 

Aimagro  Almagro  and  his  followers  had  made  a  demand 

lower!" d«°."  °f  an  equal  fhare  in  the  Inca's  ranfom  ;  and  though 
mani  hu  pizarro  had  beftowed  upon  the  private  men  the 
large  gratuity  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  en- 
deavoured tofooth  their  leader  by  prefents  of  great 
value,  they  (till  continued  difiatisfied.  They  were 
apprehenfive,  that  as  long  as  Atahualpa  remained 
a  prifoner,  Pizarro's  foldiers  would  apply  whatever 
treafure  fhould  be  acquired,  to  make  up  what  was 
wanting  of  the  quantity  ltipulated  for  his  ranfom, 
and  under  that  pretext  exclude  them  from  any  part 
of  it.  They  infifted  eagerly  on  putting  the  Inca 
to  death,  that  all  the  adventurers  in  Peru  might 
thereafter  be  on  an  equal  footing '. 

Mctive*  Pjzarro  himfelf  began  to  be  alarmed  with  ac- 

♦heed  Pi.  counts  of  forces  aflembling  in  the  remote  provinces 
coSnt!  of  the  empire,  and  fufpec~ted  Atahualpa  of  having 
irTued  orders  for  that  purpofe.  Thefe  fears  and 
fufpicions  were  artfully  increafed  by  Philippillo, 
one  of  the  Indians  whom  Pizarro  had  carried  off 
from  Tumbez  in  the  year  one  thouland  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-feven,  and  whom  he  employed  as 
an  interpreter.  The  function  which  he  performed 
admitting  this  man  to  familiar  intercourfe  with  the 

k  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  4. 

1  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  7.     Vega,  p.  2.  lib.  i.   c.  7.     Herrera, 
dec.  5,  lib.  iii.  c.  4. 
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captive   monarch,    he  prefumed,  notwithstanding  book 
the  meannefs  of  his  birth,  to  raife  his  affections  to  w-v^— J 
a  Coya>  or  defcendent  of  the  Sun,  one  of  Atahual-      I533* 
pa's  wives-,  and  feeing   no  profpect  of  gratifying 
that  paflion  during  the  life  of  the  monarch,  he  en- 
deavoured to  fill  the  ears  of  the  Spaniards  with  fuch 
accounts  of  the  Inca's  fecret  defigns  and  prepara- 
tions, as  might  awaken  their  jeaioufy,  and  incite 
them  to  cut  him  off. 

While  Almagro  and  his  followers  openly  de- 
manded the  life  of  the  Inca,  and  Philippillo  la- 
boured to  ruin  him  by  private  machinations,  that 
unhappy  prince  inadvertently  contributed  to  haften 
his  own  fate.  During  his  confinement  he  had  at- 
tached himfelfwith  peculiar  affection  to  Ferdinand 
Pizarro  and  Hernando  Soto;  who,  as  they  were 
perfons  of  birth  and  education  fuperior  to  the  rough 
adventurers  with  whom  they  ferved,  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  behave  with  more  decency  and  attention 
to  the  captive  monarch.  Soothed  with  this  refpect 
from  perfons  of  fuch  high  rank,  he  delighted  in 
their  fociety.  But  in  the  prefence  of  the  governor 
he  was  uneafy,  and  overawed.  This  dread  foon 
came  to  be  mingled  with  contempt.  Among  all 
the  European  arts,  what  he  admired  mod  was  that 
of  reading  and  writing;  and  he  long  deliberated 
with  himfelf,  whether  he  (hould  regard  it  as  a  na- 
tural or  acquired  talent.  In  order  to  determine 
this,  he  deiired  one  of  the  foldiers,  who  guarded 
him,  to  write  the  name  of  God  on  the  nail  of  his 

thumb. 
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book  thumb.  This  he  (hewed  fucceflively  to  feveral 
r_  t  -  »  Spaniards,  afk'mg  its  meaning  •,  and  to  his  amaze- 
*533'  menc,  they  all,  without  hesitation,  returned  the 
lame  anfwer.  At  length  Pizarro  entered  ;  and  on 
prefenting  it  to  him,  he  bluftied,  and  with  fame 
confufion  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  his  igno- 
rance. From  that  moment,  Atahualpa  confidcred 
him  as  a  mean  perfon,  lefs  inftru&ed  than  his  own 
ibldiers ;  and  he  had  not  addrefs  enough  to  conceal 
the  fentiments  with  which  this  difcovery  infpired 
him.  To  be  the  object  of  a  barbarian's  fcorn,  not 
only  mortified  the  pride  of  Pizarro,  but  excited 
fuch  refentment  in  his  bread,  as  added  force  to  all 
the  other  confiderations  which  prompted  him  to 
put  the  Inca  to  death rn. 

Hi«  trial.  But  in  order  to  give  fome  colour  of  juftice  to 
this  violent  action,  and  that  he  himfelf  might  be 
exempted  from  (landing  fingly  refponfible  for  the 
commiflion  of  it,  Pizarro  refolved  to  try  the  Inca 
with  all  the  formalities  obfcrved  in  the  criminal 
courts  of  Spain.  Pizarro  himfelf,  and  Almagro, 
with  two  afliftants,  were  appointed  judges,  with 
full  power  to  acquit  or  to  condemn  5  an  attorney- 
general  was  named  to  carry  on  the  profecution  in 
the  king's  name-,'  counfellors  were  chofen  to  al- 
fill  the  prilbner  in  his  defence-,  and  clerks  were 
ordained  to  record  the  proceedings  of  court.  Be- 
fore this  ftrange  tribunal,  a  charge  was  exhibited 

»  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  4.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  i.  c.  38. 
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ftill  more  amazing.  It  confided  of  various  ar-  B  °  °  K 
tides ;  that  Atahualpa,  though  a  baftard,  had  dif-  <-—  >-  -> 
pofiefled  the  rightful  owner  of  the  throne,  and  *S33' 
ufurped  the  regal  power ;  that  he  had  put  his  bro- 
ther and  lawful  lbvereign  to  death;  that  he  was 
an  idolater,  and  had  not  only  permitted,  but 
commanded  the  offering  of  human  facrifices -,  that 
he  had  a  great  number  of  concubines ;  that  fince 
his  imprifonmenthe  had  wafted  and  embezzled  the 
royal  treasures,  which  now  belonged  of  right  to  the 
conquerors ;  that  he  had  incited  his  fubjects  to 
take  arms  againft  the  Spaniards.  On  thefe  heads 
of  accufation,  fome  of  which  are  fo  ludicrous, 
others  fo  abfurd,  that  the  effrontery  of  Pizarro,  in 
making  them  the  foundation  of  a  ferious  proce- 
dure, is  not  lefs  furprifing  than  his  injuflice,  did 
the  court  go  on  to  try  the  fovereign  of  a  great  em- 
pire, over  whom  it  had  no  jurifdiclion.  With  re- 
ipect  to  each  of  the  articles,  witnefTes  were  exa- 
mined ;  but  as  they  delivered  their  evidence  in 
their  native  tongue,  Philippillo  had  it  in  his  power 
to  give  their  words  whatever  turn  beft  fuited  his 
malevolent  intentions.  To  judges  predetermined 
in  their  opinion,  this  evidence  appeared  fufHcient. 
They  pronounced  Atahualpa  guilty,  and  con-  K?isc#n- 
demned  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  Friar  Valverde  *emned* 
proltituted  the  authority  of  his  facred  function  to 
confirm  this  fentence,  and  by  his  fignature  war- 
ranted it  to  be  jufl.  Aftonifhed  at  his  fate,  Ata- 
hualpa endeavoured  to  avert  it  by  tears,  by  pro- 
mifes,  and  by  entreaties,  that  he  might  be  fent  to 

Spain, 
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Spain,  where  a  monarch  would  be  the  arbiter  of 
his  lot.  But  pity  never  touched  the  unfeeling  heart 
Ii32'  of  Pizarro.  He  ordered  him  to  be  led  inftantly 
to  execution ;  and,  what  added  to  the  bitternefs 
of  his  laft  moments,  the  fame  monk  who  had  juft 
ratified  his  doom,  offered  to  confole,  and  attempt 
to  convert  him.  The  moft  powerful  argument 
Valverde  employed  to  prevail  with  him  to  embrace 
the  Chriftian  faith,  was  a  promife  of  mitigation  in 
his  pumfhment.  The  dread  of  a  cruel  death  ex- 
torted from  the  trembling  victim  a  defire  of  receiv- 
ing baptifm.  The  ceremony  was  performed  ;  and 
andexecut-  Atahualpa,  inftead  of  being  burnt,  was  ftrangled 
at  the  ftake  n. 

severaispa.      Happily  for  the  credit  of  the  Spanifti  nation, 

niards  pro-  * 

teitagainft  even  among  the  profligate  adventurers  which  it 
fent  forth  to  conquer  and  defolate  the  New  World, 
there  were  perfons  who  retained  fome  tincture  of 
the  Caftilian  generofity  and  honour.  Though,  be- 
fore the  trial  of  Atahualpa,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had 
fet  out  for  Spain,  and  Soto  was  fent  on  a  feparate 
command  at  adiftance  from  Caxamalca,this  odious 
tranfa&ion  was  not  carried  on  without  cenfure 
and  oppofition.  Several  officers,  and  among  thofe 
fome  of  the  greateft  reputation  and  moft  refpedable 
families  in  the  fervice,  not  only  remonftrated,  but 
protefted  againft  this  meafure  of  their  general,  as 

n  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  Xercs,  p.  233.  Vega,  p.  1  l. 
lib.  i.  c.  36,  37.  Gomara  Hift.  c.  117.  Herrera,  dec.  5. 
lib.  iii.  c.  4. 
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difgraceful  to  their  country,  as  repugnant  to  every 
maxim  of  equity,  as  a  violation  of  public  faith,  and 
an  ufurpation  of  jurifdiclion  over  an  independent 
monarch,  to  which  they  had  no  title.  But  their 
endeavours  were  vain.  Numbers,  and  the  opinion 
of  fuch  as  held  every  thing  to  be  lawful  which  they 
deemed  advantageous,  prevailed.  Hiftory,  how- 
ever, records  even  the  unfuccefsful  exertions  of 
virtue  with  applaufe  •,  and  the  Spanifli  writers,  in 
relating  events  where  the  valour  of  their  nation  is 
more  confpicuous  than  its  humanity,  have  not 
failed  to  preferve  the  names  of  thofe  who  made 
this  laudable  effort  to  fave  their  country  from  the 
infamy  of  having  perpetrated  fuch  a  crime  °. 

On  the  death  of  Atahualpa*  Pizarro  inverted  Diffoiution 

1  ...  ofgovern- 

one  of  his  fons  with  the  enfigns  of  royalty,  hoping  ment  and 
that  a  young  man  without  experience  might  prove 
a  more  paffive  inftrument  in  his  hands,  than  an 
ambitious  monarch,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to 
independent  command.  The  people  of  Cuzco, 
and  the  adjacent  country,  acknowledged  Manco 
Capac,  a  brother  of  Huafcar,  as  Inca p.  But 
neither  pofTefled  the  authority  which  belonged  to  a 
fovereign  of  Peru.  The  violent  convulfions  into 
which  the  empire  had  been  thrown,  firft  by  the 
civil  war  between  the  two  brothers,  and  then  by 
the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards,  had  not  only  de- 

•  Vega,  p.  11.   lib.  i.  c.  37.    Xere»,  i.  235.    Herrcra, 
dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 

p  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c  7. 
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ranged  the  order  of  the  Peruvian  government,  but 
almoft  diffolved  its  frame.  When  they  beheld 
their  monarch  a  captive  in  the  power  of  ftrangers, 
and  at  laft  fuffering  an  ignominious  death,  the 
people  in  feveral  provinces,  as  if  they  had  been 
fet  free  from  every  reftraint  of  law  and  decency, 
broke  out  into  the  moft  licentious  excefies q.  So 
many  dependents  of  the  Sun,  after  being  treated 
with  the  utmoft  indignity,  had  been  cut  off  by 
Atahualpa,  that  not  only  their  influence  in  the  ftate 
diminished  with  their  number,  but  the  accuftomed 
reverence  for  that  facred  race  fenfibly  decreafed. 
In  confequence  of  this  ftate  of  things,  ambitious 
men  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  alpired  to  in- 
dependent authority,  and  ufurped  jurifdiction  to 
which  they  had  no  title.  The  general  who  com- 
manded for  Atahualpa  in  Quito,  feized  the  brother 
and  children  of  his  mafter,  put  them  to  a  cruel 
death,  and  difclaiming  any  connection  with  either 
Inca,  endeavoured  to  eftablilh  a  feparate  kingdom 
for  himfelf r. 


pizarro  ad.        The  Spaniards,  with  pleafure,  beheld  the  fpirit 

vances  to  ..^-,  •    r  1  r  11  •  r 

Cuico.  of  difcord  diffuhng  ltfelf,  and  the  vigour  of  go- 
vernment relaxing  among  the  Peruvians.  They 
confidered  thofe  diforders  as  fymptoms  of  a  ftate 
haftening  towards  its  diftblution.  Pizarro  no  longer 
hefitated  to  advance  towards  Cuzco,  and  he  had 
received  fuch  confiderable  reinforcements,  that  he 

<i  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.  lib.  iii.  c.  $. 

r  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.ii.  c.  3,4. 
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could  venture,  with  little  danger,  to  penetrate  fo  B  °  o  k 
far  into  the  interior  part  of  the  country.     The  «— v-1 
account   of  the    wealth    acquired   at    Caxamalca      '533 
operated  as  he  had  forefeen.     No  fooner  did  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  with  the  officers  and  folditrs 
to  whom  he  had  given  their  difcharge  after  the 
partition  of  the  In ca's  ranfom,  arrive  at  Panama, 
and   difplay   their   riches    in    the   view    of    their 
aftoniihed  countrymen,  than  fame  fpread  the  ac- 
count  with   fiich    exaggeration    through    all    the 
Spanifh  fettlements  on   the  South  Sea,  that  the 
governors  of  Guatimala,  Panama,  and  Nicaragua, 
could  hardly  reftrain  the  people  under  their  juris- 
diction,  from  abandoning  their  poiTeffions,    and 
crowding  to  that  inexhauftible  fource  of  wealth 
which  feemed  to  be  opened  in  Peru  s.     In  fpite  of 
every  check  and  regulation,  fuch  numbers  reforted 
thither,  that  Pizarro  began  his  march  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  men,  after  leaving  a  confiderabie 
garrifon  in  Si.  Michael,  under  the  command   of 
Benalcazar.     The  Peruvians  had  aflembled  fome 
large   bodies   of  troops   to   oppofe   his  progrefs. 
Several   fierce   encounters   happened.      But   they 
terminated  like  all  the  actions  in  America ;  a  few 
Spaniards  were  killed  or  wounded;    the  natives 
were  put  to  flight  with  incredible  (laughter.     At 
length  Pizarro  forced  his  way  to  Cuzco,  and  took 
quiet  pofieffion  of  that  capital.     The  riches  found 

•  GomaraHift.  c.  125.     Vega,   p.  11.   lib.  ii.  c.   1.     Her- 
rera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 
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book  there,  even  after  all  that  the  natives  had  carried  off 
**_— ^-^-j  and  concealed,  either  from  a  fuperftitious  venera- 
*533'  tion  for  the  ornaments  of  their  temples,  or  out  of 
hatred  to  their  rapacious  conquerors,  exceeded  in 
value  what  had  been  received  as  Atahualpa's  ran- 
fom.  But  as  the  Spaniards  were  now  accuftomed 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  it  came  to  be 
parcelled  out  among  a  greater  number  of  adven- 
turers, this  dividend  did  not  excite  the  fame  fur- 
prife  either  from  novelty,  or  the  largenefs  of  the 
fom  that  fell  to  the  mare  of  each  individual l. 

During  the  march  to  Cuzco,  that  Ton  of  Ata- 
hualpa  whom  Pizarro  treated  as  Inca,  died ;  and 
as  the  Spaniards  fubftituted  no  perfon  in  his  place, 
the  title  of  Manco  Capac  feems  to  have  been  uni- 

verfally  recognized  u. 

Quito  con-  While  his  fellow-foldiers  were  thus  employed, 
BUeu"ica«L.  Benakazar,  governor  of  St.  Michael,  an  able  and 
enterprifing  officer,  was  afhamed  of  remaining  in- 
active, and  impatient  to  have  his  name  diftin- 
<niifhed  among  the  difcoverers  and  conquerors  of 
the  New  World.  The  feafonable  arrival  of  a  frefh 
body  of  recruits  from  Panama  and  Nicaragua,  put 
it  in  his  power  to  gratify  this  paffion.  Leaving  a 
fufficient  force  to  protect  the  infant  fettlement  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  he  placed  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  reft,  and  fet  out  to  attempt  the  reduction  of 

1  See  N  O  T  E  IX,  •  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  v.  c.  3. 
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Quito,    where,    according    to   the   report  of  the  B  °  f>  K 

natives,  Atahualpa  had  left  the  greateft  part  of  his  < ^— -» 

treafure.  Notwithftanding  the  vaft  diftance  of 
that  city  from  St.  Michael,  the  difficulty  of  march- 
ing through  a  mountainous  country  covered  with 
woods,  and  the  frequent  and  fierce  attacks  of  the 
beft  troops  in  Peru,  commanded  by  a  fkilful 
leader,  the  valour,  good  conduct,  and  perfeverance 
of  Benalcazar  furmounted  every  obilacle,  and  he 
entered  Quito  with  his  victorious  troops.  But 
they  met  with  a  cruel  mortification  there.  The 
natives  now  acquainted,  to  their  forrow,  with  the 
predominant  pafllon  of  their  invaders,  and  know- 
ing how  to  difappoint  it,  had  carried  off  all  thofe 
treafures,  the  profpect  of  which  had  prompted  them 
to  undertake  this  arduous  expedition,  and  had 
fupported  them  under  all  the  dangers  and  hard- 
ships wherewith  they  had  to  ftruggle  in  carrying 
it  on  \ 

Benalcazar  was  not  the  only  Spanifh  leader  Aivarado'.i 
who  attacked  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  The  fame  "Pedlt,0,J, 
of  its  riches  attracted  a  more  powerful  enemy. 
Pedro  de  Alvarado,  who  had  diftinguiflied  him- 
felf  fo  eminently  in  the  conqueft  of  Mexico,  hav- 
ing obtained  the  government  of  Guatimala  as  a 
recompence  for  his  valour,  foon  became  difgufted 
with  a  life  of  uniform  tranquillity,  and  longed  to 

• 

x  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  9.     Vega,  p.  n.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.     Herrera, 
dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  II,  12.  lib.  v.   c.  2,  3.  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 
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B  °v°  K  be  again  engaged  in  the  buftle  of  military  fervice. 

v—  »y — i  The  glory  and  wealth  acquired  by  the  conquerors 
,533'      of  Peru  heightened  this  paffion,  and  gave  it  a  de- 
termined direction.     Believing,  or  pretending  to 
believe,  that  the  kingdom  of  Quito  did  not  lie 
within  the  limits  of  the  province  allotted  to  Pi- 
zarro,  he  refolved  to  invade  it.    The  high  reputa- 
.    tion  of  the  'commander  allured  volunteers  from 
every  quarter.     He  embarked  with  five  hundred 
men,  of  whom  above  two  hundred  were  of  fuch 
diftinction  as  to  ferve  on  horfeback.    He  landed  at 
Puerto  Viejo,  and  without  fufficient  knowledge  of 
the  country,   or  proper  guides  to  conduct  him, 
attempted  to  march  directly  to  Quito,  by  follow- 
ing the  courfe  of  the  river  Guayquil,  and  eroding 
the  ridge  of  the  Andes  towards  its  head.     But  in 
this  route,  one  of  the  moft  impracticable  in  all 
America,  his  troops  endured  fuch  fatigue  in  forcing 
their   way  through   forefts   and  marlhes  on  the 
low  grounds,  and  fuffered  fo  much  from  exceflive 
cold  when  they  began  to  afcend  the  mountains, 
that  before  they  reached  the  plain  of  Quito,  a  fifth 
part  of  the  men  and  half  of  their  horfes  died,  and 
the  reft  were  fo  much  difpirited  and  worn  out,  as 
to  be  almoft  unfit  for  fervice  y.     There  they  met 
with  a  body,  not  of  Indians   but  of  Spaniards, 
drawn  up  in  hoftile  array  againft  them.     Pizarro 
having  received  an  account  of  Alvarado's  arma- 
ment* had  detached  Almagro  with  fome  troops  to 

/  Sec  NOTE  X. 
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oppofe  this  formidable  invader  of  his  jurifdiction  ; 
and  thefe  were  joined  by  Benalcazar  and  his  victo- 
rious party.  Alvarado,  though  furprifed  at  the 
fi^ht  of  enemies  whom  he  did  not  expect,  advanced 
boldly  to  the  charge.  But,  by  the  interpofition  of 
fome  moderate  men  in  each  party,  an  amicable 
accommodation  took  place;  and  the  fatal  period, 
when  Spaniards  fufpended  their  conquefts  to  em- 
brue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  countrymen, 
was  poftponed  a  few  years.  Alvarado  engaged  to 
return  to  his  government,  upon  Almagro's  paying 
him  a  hundred  thoufand  pefos  to  defray  the  expence 
of  his  armament.  Mod  of  his  followers  remained 
in  the  country;  and  an  expedition,  which  threat- 
ened Pizarro  and  his  colony  with  ruin,  contributed 
to  augment  its  ftrength  \ 

By  this  time  Ferdinand  Pizarro  had  landed  in  Hob5«s 
Spain.     The  immenfe  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  %£;*£ 
which  he  imported8,  filled  the  kingdom  with  no  Ai™t™> 
leis  aftonifhment  than  they  had  excited  in  Panama 
and  the  adjacent  provinces.     Pizarro  was  received 
by  the  emperor  with  the   attention  due   to   the 
bearer  of  a  prefent  lb  rich,  as  to  exceed  any  idea 
which  the  Spaniards  had  formed  concerning  the 
value  of  their  acquifitions  in  America,  even  after 
they  had  been  ten  years  matters  of  Mexico.     In 

*  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  10—13.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  I,  2. 
9.  &c.  Gomara  Hift.  c.  126,  Sec.  Remefal  Hilt.  Guatimal. 
lib.  iii.  c,  6.     Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  I,  2.  7,  8. 

a  See  NOTE  XI. 

E  4  recompence 
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B  °v°  K  recompence  of  his  brother's  fervices,  his  authority 
was  confirmed  with  new  powers  and  privileges, 
and  the  addition  of  feventy  leagues,  extending 
along  the  coaft,  to  the  fouthward  of  the  territory 
granted  in  his  former  patent.  Almagro  received 
the  honours  which  he  had  fo  long  defired.  The 
title  of  Adelantado,  or  governor,  was  conferred 
upon  him,  with  jurifdiction  over  two  hundred 
leagues  of  country,  ftretching  beyond  the  fouthern, 
limits  of  the  province  allotted  to  Pizarro.  Ferdi- 
nand himfelf  did  not  go  unrewarded.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  military  order  of  St.  Jago,  a 
diftinction  always  acceptable  to  a  Spanifh  gentler 
man,  and  foon  fet  out  on  his  return  to  Peru, 
accompanied  by  many  perfons  of  higher  rank  than 
had  yet  ferved  in  that  country  \ 

*e dE?         Some  account  of  his  negociations  reached  Peru 
tions  be.      Defore   he   arrived   there   himfelf.      Almagro  no 

tween  Pi-  ° 

aano  and     fooner  learned  that  he  had  obtained  the  royal  grant 

Almagro.  . 

of  an  independent  government,  than,  pretending 
that  Cuzco,  the  imperial  refidence  of  the  Incas, 
lay  within  its  boundaries,  he  attempted  to  render 
himfelf  mailer  of  that  important  ftation.  Juan 
and  Gonzalez  Pizarro,  prepared  to  oppoie  him. 
Each  of  the  contending  parties  was  fupported  by 
powerful  adherents,  and  the  difpute  was  on  the 
point  of  being  terminated  by  the  fword,  when 
Francis  Pizarro  arrived  in  the  capital.   The  recon- 

b   Zarate,   lib.  iii.    c.   3.      Vega,    p.   If.    lib.  ii.   c.   19* 
Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi,  c.  13. 

•  v  '  ciliation 
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ciliation  between  him  and  Almagro  had  never  been  B 
cordial.  The  treachery  of  Pizarro  in  engroffing 
to  himfelf  all  the  honours  and  emoluments,  which  ,53^ 
ought  to  have  been  divided  with  his  afibciate,  was 
always  prefent  in  both  their  thoughts.  The  former, 
confcious  of  his  own  perfidy,  did  not  expect  for- 
givenefs ;  the  latter,  feeling  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived, was  impatient  to  be  avenged  •,  and  though 
avarice  and  ambition  had  induced  them  not  only 
to  diffemble  their  fentiments,  but  even  to  ad  in 
concert  while  in  purfuit  of  wealth  and  power,  no 
fooner  did  they  obtain  pofTcffion  of  thefe,  than  the 
fame  pafiions  which  had  formed  this  temporary 
union,  gave  rife  to  jealoufy  and  difcord.  To  each 
of  them  was  attached  a  fmall  band  of  interested 
dependents,  who,  with  the  malicious  art  peculiar 
to  fuch  men,  heightened  their  fufpicions,  and  mag- 
nified every  appearance  of  offence.  But  with  all 
thofe  feeds  of  enmity  in  their  minds,  and  thus 
affiduoufly  cherilhed,  each  was  fo  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  abilities  and  courage  of  his  rival, 
that  they  equally  dreaded  the  confequences  of  an 
open  rupture.  The  fortunate  arrival  of  Pizarro  at 
Cuzco,  and  the  addrefs  mingled  with  firmnefs 
which  he  manifefted  in  his  expostulations  with 
Almagro  and  his  partizans,  averted  that  evil  for 
the  prefent.  A  new  reconciliation  took  place ;  the 
chief  article  of  which  was,  that  Almagro  mould 
attempt  the  conqueft  of  Chili ;  and  if  he  did  not 
find  in  that  province  an  eftablifhment  adequate  to 
his  merit  and  expectations,  Pizarro,  by  way  of  in- 
demnification, 
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B  °V1°  K  demnification,  mould  yield  up  to  him  a  part  of 

« — y '  Peru.     This  new  agreement,    though   confirmed 

1534.         .  ... 

joneiz.     with  the  fame  facred  folemnities  as  their  firft  con- 
tract, was  obferved  with  as  little  fidelity  c. 

Rejuiationt       Soon  after  he  concluded  this  important  tranf- 

ot  Pizarro.  r 

action,  Pizarro  marched  back  to  the  countries  on 
the  fea-coaft,  and  as  he  now  enjoyed  an  interval  of 
tranquillity,  undifturbed  by  any  enemy,  either 
Spanifh  or  Indian,  he  applied  himfelf  with  that 
perfevering  ardour,  which  diftinguifhes  his  cha- 
racter, to  introduce  a  form  of  regular  government 
into  the  extenfive  provinces  fubjeft  to  his  autho- 
rity. Though  ill  qualified  by  his  education  to 
enter  into  any  difquifition  concerning  the  principles 
of  civil  policy,  and  little  accultomed  by  his  former 
habits  of  life  to  attend  to  its  arrangements,  his 
natural  fagacity  fupplied  the  want  both  of  fcience 
and  experience.  He  diftributed  the  country  into 
various  diftricts ;  he  appointed  proper  magittrates 
to  prefide  in  each  ;  and  eftablifhed  regulations  con- 
cerning the  adminiitration  ofjuftice,  the  collection 
of  the  royal  revenue,  the  working  of  the  mines, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  extremely  fimple, 
but  well  calculated  to  promote  the  public  profpe- 
rity.  But  though,  for  the  prefent,  he  adapted  his 
plan  to  the  infant  date  of  his  colony,  his  afpiring 
mind  looked  forward  to  its  future  grandeur.     He 

e  Zarate,  lib.ii.  c.  13.    Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii,  c.  19.   Benzo, 
lib.  iii.  c.  6.     Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vii.  c.  8. 

confiderec} 
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confidered  himfelf  as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  B  °  o  K, 

VI 

great  empire,  and  deliberated  long,  and  with  much  * — ^— * 
folicitude,  in  what  place  he  mould  fix  the  feat  of  FoJlStfoa 
government.      Cuzco,    the   imperial   city  pf  the  ofLinia' 
Incas,  was  fituated  in  a  corner  of  the  empire,  above 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  fea,  and  much  farther 
from  Quito,  a  province  of  whofe  value  he  had 
formed  an  high  idea.     No  other  fettlement  of  the 
Peruvians  was  fo  confiderable  as  to  merit  the  name 
of  a  town,  or  to  allure  the  Spaniards  to  fix  their 
refidence  in  it.     But,  in  marching  through  the 
country,  Pizarro  had  been  {truck  with  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  valley  of  Rimac,  one  of  the 
moll  extenfive  and  bell  cultivated  in  Peru.  There, 
on  the  banks  of  a  fmall  river,  of  the  fame  name 
with  the  vale  which  it  waters  and  enriches,  at"  the 
diftance'  of  fix  miles  from  Callao,  the  mod  com- 
modious harbour  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  founded 
a  city  which  he  deftined  to  be  the  capital  ot  his 
government.     He  gave  it  the  name  of  Ciudad  de     '5j«. 
los  Reyes,  either  from  the  circumltance  of  having       vy  '  ' 
laid  the  firft  (lone,  at  that  fcafon  when  the  church 
celebrates  the  feftival  of  the  Three  Kings,  or,  as 
is  more  probable,  in  honour  of  Juana  and  Charles, 
the  lbvereigns  of  Caftile,    This  name  it  dill  retains 
among   the   Spaniards,    in    all   legal  and   formal 
deeds ;  but  it  is  better  known  to  foreigners  by  that 
of  Lima,  a  corruption  of  the  ancir nt  appellation  of 
the  valley  in  which  it  is  fituated.     Under  his  in- 
spection, the  buildings  advanced  with  fuch  rapi- 
dity, that  it  foon  afiumed  the  form  of  a  city,  which, 

by 
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b  oo  k  by  a  magnificent  palace  that  he  erected  for  himfelf, 
c— v-— J  and  by  the  ftately  houfes  built  by  feveral  of  his 
?535«      officers,  gave,  even  in  its  infancy,  fome  indication 
of  its  fubfequent  grandeur d. 

Aimagroin-  JN  confequence  of  what  had  been  agreed  with 
Pizarro,  Almagro  began  his  march  towards  Chili; 
and  as  he  poffeffed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  virtues 
mod  admired  by  foldiers,  boundlefs  liberality  and 
fearlefs  courage,  his  ftandard  was  followed  by  five 
hundred  and  feventy  men,  the  greateft  body  of 
Europeans  that  had  hitherto  been  afTembled  in 
Peru.  From  impatience  to  finifh  the  expedition, 
or  from  that  contempt  of  hardfhip  and  danger 
acquired  by  all  the  Spaniards  who  had  ferved 
long  in  America,  Almagro,  inftead  of  advancing 
along  the  level  country  on  the  coaft,  chofe  to 
march  acrofs  the  mountains  by  a  route  that  was 
fhorter  indeed,  but  almoft  impracticable.  In  this 
attempt  his  troops  were  expofed  to  every  calamity 
which  men  can  fuffer,  from  fatigue,  from  famine, 
and  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate  in  thofe  elevated 
regions  of  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  degree  of 
cold  is  hardly  inferior  to  what  is  felt  within  the 
polar  circle.  Many  of  them  perifhed;  and  the 
furvivors,  when  they  defcended  into  the  fertile 
plains  of  Chili,  had  new  difficulties  to  encounter. 
They  found  there  a  race  of  men  very  different  from 
the  people  of  Peru,  intrepid,  hardy,  independent, 

*  Hcrrera.  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  12.  lib.  vii.  c.  13.     Calancha 
Coionica,  lib.  i,  c.  37.     Barnuevo,  Lima  fundata,  ii.  294. 

and 
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and  in  their  bodily  conftitution,  as  well  as  vigour  book 
of  fpirit,  nearly  refembling  the  warlike  tribes  in  v_ 


North  America.  Though  filled  with  wonder  at  ,S3S' 
the  firft  appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  and  ftill 
more  aftonifhed  at  the  operations  of  their  cavalry 
and  the  effects  of  their  fire-arms,  the  Chilefe  foon 
recovered  fo  far  from  their  furprize,  as  not  only  to 
defend  themfelves  with  obftinacy,  but  to  attack, 
their  new  enemies  with  more  determined  fiercenefs 
than  any  American  nation  had  hitherto  difcovered. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  continued  to  penetrate 
into  the  country,  and  collected  fome  confiderable 
quantities  of  gold ;  but  were  fo  far  from  thinking 
of  making  any  fettlement  amidft  fuch  formidable 
neighbours,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  the  experience  and 
valour  of  their  leader,  the  final  iffue  of  the  expedi- 
tion ftill  remained  extremely  dubious,  when  they 
were  recalled  from  it  by  an  unexpected  revolution 
in  Peru  e.  The  caufes  of  this  important  event  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  trace  to  their  fource. 

So   many    adventurers    had    flocked    to    Peru  An  Jnfur- 
from  every  Spanifh  colony  in  America,    and  allthePeru» 
with  fuch  high  expectations  of  accumulating  inde-  vuns' 
pendent  fortunes  at  once,  that,  to  men  pofieffed 
with  notions  fo  extravagant,  any  mention  of  ac- 
quiring wealth  gradually,  and  by  fchemes  of  pa- 
tient induftry,  would  have  been  not  only  a  dif- 

e  Zarate,  lib.  ill.  c.  i.    Gomara  Hift.  c,  131.  Vega,  p.  2. 

lib.  ii.    c.  20.     Ovalle  Hift.  de  Chile,    lib.  iv.  c.  15,  &c. 
Hcrrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.   c.  9.  lib.  x.  c.  1,  &c. 

4  appoint- 
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B  °v?  K  appointment,    but   an    infult.     In    order  to  find 
c— y.J  occupation  for  men  who  could   not    with  fafety 
,535#      be  allowed  to  remain  inactive,  Pizarro  encouraged 
fome  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed  officers  who  had 
lately  joined  him,  to  invade  different  provinces  of 
the  empire,  which  the  Spaniards  had  not  hitherto 
vifited.     Several  large  bodies  were  formed  for  this 
purpofe  •,  and  about  the  time  that  Almagro  fet  out 
for  Chili,  they  marched  into  remote  diftricts  of 
iurife,       the  country.     No  fooner  did  Manco  Capac,  the 
Inca,  obferve  the  inconfiderate  fecurity  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  thus  difperfing  their  troops,  and  that  only 
a  handful  of  foldiers  remained   in  Cuzco,  under 
Juan  and  Gonzalez  Pizarro,  than  he  thought  that 
the  happy  period  was  at  length  come  for  vindicat- 
ing his  own  rights,  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his 
country,  and  extirpating  its  oppreffors.     Though 
ftrictly  watched  by  the  Spaniards,   who  allowed 
him   to  refide  in  the  palace  of  his  anceftors   at 
Cuzco,    he   found   means  of  communicating  his 
fcheme  to  the  perfons  who  were  to  be  entrufled 
with   the   execution   of  it.      Among  people  ac- 
cuftomed  to  revere  their  fovereign  as  a  divinity, 
every  hint  of  his  will  carries  the  authority  of  a 
command  •,   and  they  themlelves  were  now  con- 
vinced, by  the  daily   increase  in  the  number  of 
their   invaders,  that  the  fond  hopes  which  they 
had  long  entertained  of  their  voluntary  departure 
were   altogether  vain.     All  perceived  ihat  a  vi- 
gorous effort  of  the  whole  nation  was  requifite  tp 
expel  them,  and  the  preparations  for  it  were  car- 
ried 
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tied  on  with  the  fecrecy  and  filence  peculiar  to  B  °  °  K- 
Americans.  \.  .„,.  _j 

>535- 

After  fome  unfuccefsful  attempts  of  the  Inca  andprogrcfs. 
to  make  his  efcape,  Ferdinand  Pizarro  happening 
to  arrive  at  that  time  in  Cuzco,  he  obtained  per-  1536. 
million  from  him  to  attend  a  great  feftival  which 
was  to  be  celebrated  a  few  leagues  from  the  capi- 
tal. Under  pretext  of  that  folemnity,  the  great 
men  of  the  empire  were  affembled.  As  foon  as 
the  Inca  joined  them,  the  ftandard  of  war  was 
erected  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  all  the  righting  men, 
from  the  confines  of  Quito  to  the  frontier  of  Chili, 
were  in  arms.  Many  Spaniards,  living  fecurely 
on  the  fettlements  allotted  them,  were  maffacred. 
Several  detachments,  as  they  marched  carelefly 
through  a  country  which  feemed  to  be  tamely  fub- 
miflive  to  their  dominion,  were  cut  off  to  a  man. 
An  army  amounting  (if  we  may  believe  the  Spa- 
nifh  writers)  to  two  hundred  thoufand  men,  at- 
tacked Cuzco,  which  the  three  brothers  endea- 
voured to  defend  with  only  one  hundred  and 
feventy  Spaniards.  Another  formidable  body  in- 
verted Lima,  and  kept  the  governor  clofely  (hut 
up.  There  was  no  longer  any  communication  be- 
tween the  two  cities ;  the  numerous  forces  of  the 
Peruvians  fpreading  over  the  country,  intercepted 
every  mefienger;  and  as  the  parties  in  Cuzco  and 
Lima  were  equally  unacquainted  with  the  fate  of 
their  countrymen,  each  boded  the  worlt  concerning 
1  the 
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B  ^1°  K  ^e  otner»  anc*  imagined  that  they  themfdves  were 
c--„-  -'  the  only  perfons  who  had  furvived  the  general  ex- 
153  '     tinction  of  the  Spanifh  name  in  Peru d. 

Sifge  of  It  was  at  Cuzco,  where  the  Inca  commanded 

Cuzco. 

in  perfon,  that  the  Peruvians  made  their  chief 
effort.  During  nine  months  they  carried  on  the 
fiege  with  inceflant  ardour,  and  in  various  forms ; 
and  though  they  difplayed  not  the  fame  undaunted 
ferocity  as  the  Mexican  warriors,  they  conducted 
fome  of  their  operations  in  a  manner  which  difco- 
vered  greater  fagacity,  and  a  genius  more  fufcep- 
tible  of  improvement  in  the  military  art.  They 
not  only  obferved  the  advantages  which  the  Spa- 
niards derived  from  their  difcipline  and  their  wea- 
pons, but  they  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  former, 
and  turn  the  latter  againft  them.  They  armed  a 
considerable  body  of  their  braved  warriors  with 
the  fwords,  the  fpears,  and  bucklers,  which  they 
had  taken  from  the  Spanifh  foldiers  whom  they 
had  cut  off  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Thefe 
they  endeavoured  to  marfhal  in  that  regular  com- 
pact: order,  to  which  experience  had  taught  them 
that  the  Spaniards  were  indebted  for  their  irre- 
fiftible  force  in  action.  Some  appeared  in  the  field 
with  Spanifh  mufkets,  and  had  acquired  fkill  and 
refolution  enough  to  ufe  them.  A  few  of  the 
boldeft,  among  whom  was  the  Inca  himfelf,  were 

d  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.  c.  28.  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Cieca 
de  Leon,  c.  82.  Gomara  Hift.  c,  135.  Herrera,  dec.  5. 
lib.  viii.  c.  5. 

mounted 
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mounted  on  the  horfes  which  they  had  taken,  and  B  °  °  K 
advanced  brifkly  to  the  charge  like  Spanifh  cava-  v— v— ~j 
liers,  with  their  lances  in  the  reft.   It  was  more  by 
their  numbers,  however,  than  by  thoie  imperfect 
efTays  to  imitate  European  arts  and  employ  Euro- 
pean arms,  that  the  Peruvians  annoyed  the  Spa- 
niards c.     In  fpite  of  the  valour,  heightened  by 
defpair,  with  which  the  three  brothers  defended 
Cuzco,  Manco  Capac  recovered  poiTefiion  of  one 
half  of  his  capital ;  and  before  the  Spaniards  could 
drive  him  out  of  it,  they  loft  Juan  Pizarro,  the 
bed  beloved  of  all   the   brothers,   together  with 
fome  other  perfons  of  note.     Worn  out  with  the 
fatigue  of  incefTant  duty,  diftreffed  with  want  of 
provifions,  and  defpairing  of  being  able  any  longer 
to  refift  an  enemy  whofe  numbers  daily  increafed, 
the  foldiers  became  impatient  to  abandon  Cuzco, 
in  hopes  either  of  joining  their  countrymen,  if  any 
of  them  yet  furvived,  or  of  forcing  their  way  to 
the  fea,  and  rinding  fome  means  of  efcaping  from 
a  country  which  had  been  fo  fatal  to  the  Spanifh 
name  f.     While  they  were  brooding  over  thofe  de- 
fponding  thoughts,  which  their  officers  laboured 
in  vain  to  difpel,  Almagro  appeared  fuddenly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cuzco. 


The  accounts  tranfmitted  to  Almagro  concern-  Arr'vai  at 
ing  tfye  general  infurreftion  of  the  Peruvians,  were     ma£r°' 

e  See   NOTE  XI r. 

f  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  viii.  c.  4. 

Vol.  III.  F  fuch 
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book  fych  as  would  have  induced  him,  without  hefita- 
vi.  ,        ,  * 

tion,    to   relinquifh    the   conqueft  of  Chili,    and 

ha(ten  to  the  aid  of  his  countrymen.  But  in  this 
refolution  he  was  confirned  by  a  motive  lefs  gene- 
rous, but  more  interefting.  By  the  fame  meffen- 
ger  who  brought  him  intelligence  of  the  Inca's 
revolt,  he  received  the  royal  patent  creating  him 
governor  of  Chili,  and  defining  the  limits  of  his 
jurifdietion.  Upon  confidering  the  tenor  of  it,  he 
deemed  it  manifelt  beyond  contradiction,  that 
Cuzco  lay  within  the  boundaries  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  he  was  equally  folicitous  to  prevent  the 
Peruvians  from  recovering  poffeffion  of  their  capi- 
tal, and  to  wreft  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pizarros. 
From  impatience  to  accomplifh  both,  he  ventured 
to  return  by  a  new  route  •,  and  in  marching  through 
the  fandy  plains  on  the  coaft,  he  fuffered,  from 
heat  and  drought,  calamities  of  a  new  fpeciesy 
hardly  inferior  to  thofe  in  which  he  had  been  in- 
volved by  cold  and  famine  on  the  fummits  of  the 
Andes. 

*s"7«  His  arrival  at  Cuzco  was  in  a  critical  moment, 

H:s  opera- 

The  Spaniards  and  Peruvians  fixed  their  eyes  upon 
him  with  equal  folicitude.  The  former,  as  he 
did  not  ftudy  to  conceal  his  pretentions,  were  at  a 
lofs  whether  to  welcome  him  as  a  deliverer,  or  to 
take  precautions  againfl:  him  as  an  enemy.  The 
latrer,  knowing  the  points  in  conteft  between  him 
and  his  countrymen,  flattered  themfclves  that  they 
had  more  to  hope  than  to  dread  from  his  opera- 
tions. 
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tions.     Almagro  himfelf,  unacquainted  with  the  B  °y°  K 

detail  of  the   events  which  had  happened  in   his  « w — J 

abfence,  and  folicitous  to  learn  the  precife  pofture  537' 
of  affairs,  advanced  towards  the  capital  flowly, 
and  with  great  circumipeclion.  Various  negotia- 
tions with  both  parties  were  fet  on  foot.  The 
Inca  conducted  them  on  his  part  with  much 
addrefs.  At  fir II  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
friendfliip  of  Almagro ;  and  after  many  fruitlefs 
Overtures,  defpairing  of  any  cordial  union  with  a 
Spaniard,  he  attacked  him  by  iurprife  with  a  nu- 
merous body  of  choien  troops.  But  the  bpanifli 
difcipline  and  valour  maintained  their  wonted 
fuperiority.  The  Peruvians  were  repullcd  with 
fuch  Qaughterj  that  a  great  part  of  their  army  dif- 
perfed,  and  Almagro  pioceeded  to  the  gates  of 
Cuzco  without  interruption. 

The  PizarroSj  as  they  had  no  longer  to  make  Takes  pof- 
head  againfl  the  Peruvians,  directed  all  their  ciz«o«° 
attention  towards  their  new  enemy,  and  took  mea- 
fures  to  obftrudl  his  entry  into  the  capital.  Pru- 
dence, however,  redrained  both  parties  for  fome 
time  from  turning  their  arms  againli  one  another, 
while  furrounded  by  common  enemies,  who  would 
rejoice  in  the  mutual  (laughter.  Different  fchemes 
ot  accommodation  were  propofed.  Each  endea- 
voured to  deceive  the  other,  or  to  corrupt  his 
followers.  The  generous,  open,  affable  temper  of 
Almagro  gained  many  adherents  of  the  Pizarros, 
who  were  ditguilcd  with  their  hard)  domineering 
F  2  manners. 


magro, 
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book,  manners.     Encouraged  by  this  defection,  he  ad- 

i „-.>.;  vanced   cowards  the  city   by  night,  iurprifed   the 

i5i7'  centinels,  or  was  admitted  by  them,  and  invefting 
the  froufe  where  the  two  brothers  refided,  compel- 
led them,  after  an  obftinate  defence,  to  Surrender 
at  difcretion.  Almagro's  claim  of  jurifdiction  over 
C u 7X0' was  univerfally  acknowledged,  and  a  form 
of  adminiftration  eftabliihed  in  his  name2. 

civil  w.r,        Two  or  three  perfons  only  were  killed  in  this 

andfirllluc-  x 

ceis  of  Ai-  firft  act  of  civil  hoftility  ;  but  it  was  foon  followed 
by  fcenes  more  bloody.  Francis  Pizarro  having 
difperfed  the  Peruvians  who  had  invefled  Lima, 
and  received  fome  confiderable  reinforcements  from 
Hifpaniola  and  Nicaragua,  ordered  five  hundred 
men,  under  the  command  of  Alonfo  de  Alvarado, 
to  march  to  Cuzco,  in  hopes  of  relieving  his  bro- 
thers, if  they  and  their  garrifon  were  not  already 
cut  off  by  the  Peruvians.  This  body,  which,  at 
that  period  of  the  Spanifh  power  in  America,  muft 
be  deemed  a  confiderable  force,  advanced  near  to 
the  capital  before  they  knew  that  they  had  any 
enemy  more  formidable  than  Indians  to  encounter* 
It  was  with  aftonifhment  that  they  beheld  their 
countrymen  polled  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aban- 
cay  to  oppole  their  progrefs.  Almagro,  however, 
wifhed  rather  to  gain  than  to  conquer  them,  and 
by  bribes  and  promifes  endeavoured  to  feduce  their 

s  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  0,4.     Vega,   p.  11.    Hb,    ii.    c.  29.   31. 

Gomara  Hift.  c.  134.     Hcrrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  ii.  c.  1—5. 
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leader.     The  fidelity  of  Alvarado  remained  un-  B  °y°  K 
fhaken  ;   but  his  talents  for  war  were  not  equal  to  • — ^~— .* 
his   virtue.     Almagro  amufed   him   with  various 
movements,  of  which  he  did  not  comprehend  the 
meaning,    while    a   large   detachment   of  chofen    July  12. 
foldiers  paffed  the  river  by  night,  fell  upon  his 
camp  by  furprife,  broke  his  troops  before  they  had 
time  to  form,  and   took  him  prifoner,    together 
with  his  principal  officers  h. 

By  the  fudden  rout  of  this  body,  the  conteft  !»ot  doe5  not 

'  improve  his 

between  the  two  rivals  muft  have  been  decided,  advantages. 
if  Almagro  had  known  as  well  how  to  improve  as 
how  to  gain  a  victory.  Rodrigo  Orgognez,  an 
officer  of  great  abilities,  who  having  ferved  under 
the  conftable  Bourbon,  when  he  led  the  Imperial 
army  to  Rome,  had  been  accuftomed  to  bold  and 
decifive  meafures,  adviied  him  inftantly  to  iffue 
orders  for  putting  to  death  Ferdinand  and  Gon- 
zalo  Pizarros,  Alvarado,  and  a  few  other  perfons 
whom  he  could  not  hope  to  gain,  and  to  march 
directly  with  his  victorious  troops  to  Lima,  be- 
fore the  governor  had  time  to  prepare  for  his  de- 
fence. But  Almagro,  though  he  difecrned  at  once 
the  utility  of  the  counfel,  and  had  courage  to  have 
carried  it  into  execution,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  fentiments  unlike  thofe  of  a  foldier  of 
fortune  grown  old  in  fervice,    and   by   fcruples 

h  Zurate,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.     Gom.  Hift*  c.  138.    Vega,  p.  n. 
lib,  ii.  c.  33,  34..     Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  ii.  c.  9. 
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b  o^o  k  which  fuited  not  the  chief  of  a  parry  who  had 
>,  — „..  _i  drawn  his  fword  in  civil  war.  Feelings  of  huma- 
*>if'  njty  retrained  him  from  fhedding  the  blood  of  his 
opponents ;  and  the  dread  of  being  deemed  a 
rebel,  deterred  him  from  entering  a  province 
which  the  kinsr  had  allotted  to  another.  Though 
he  knew  that  arms  muft  terminate  the  difpute  be- 
tween him  and  Pizarro,  and  refolved  not  to  mun 
that  mode  of  decifion,  yet,  with  a  timid  delicacy 
prepofterous  at  fuch  a  juncture,  he  was  lb  lblicitous 
that  his  rival  mould  be  confidered  as  the  aggreffor, 
that  he  marched  quietly  back  to  Cuzco,  to  wait 
his  approach  j. 

piflrtfsof         Pjzarro  was  (till  unacquainted  with  all  the  in- 

riZirso.  ' 

terefting  events  which  had  happened  near  Cuzco. 
Accounts  of  Almagro's  return,  of  the  lofs  or  the 
capital,  of  the  death  of  one  brother,  of  the  impri- 
fonment  of  the  other  two,  and  of  the  defeat  of 
Alvarado,  were  brought  to  him  at  once.  Such  a 
tide  of  misfortunes  almoft  overwhelmed  a  fpirit 
which  had  continued  firm  and  erect  under  the 
rudeft  fhocks  of  adverfuy.  But  the  necefiity  of 
attending  to  his  own  fafety,  as  well  as  the  defire 
of  revenge,  prelerved  him  from  finking  under  it. 
He  took  meafures  for  both  with  his  wonted  faga- 
*  •  artful  city.  As  he  had  the  command  of  the  fea-coaft, 
and  expected  confiderable  fupplies  both  of  men 
and  military  ftores,  it  was  no  lefs  his  intereft  tq 

*  Kerrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  ii.  c.  10,  ir. 

gain 
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o-.ain  time,  and  to  avoid  action,  than  it  was  that  of  B  °„,°  K 

o  *  VI. 

Almagro  to  precipitate  operations,  and  bring  the  u— v — » 
conteft  to  a  fpeedy  iiTue.  He  had  recourfe  to  arts 
which  he  had  formerly  practifcd  with  mcceft,  and 
Almagro  was  again  weak  enough  to  fuffer  himfelf 
to  be  amufed  with  a  profpecl:  of  terminating  their 
differences  by  fome  amicable  accommodation.  By 
varying  his  overtures,  and  (Lifting  his  ground  as 
often  as  it  fuited  his  purpofe,  fometimes  feeming 
to  yield  every  thing  which  his  rival  could  delire, 
and  then  retracing  all  that  he  had  granted,  Pizarro 
dexteroufly  protracted  the  negociation  to  fuch  a 
length,  that  though  every  day  was  precious  to 
Almacrro,  feveral  months  elapfed  without  coming 
to  any  final  agreement.  While  the  attention  of  ' 
Almaoro,  and  of  the  officers  with  whom  he  con- 
fulted,  was  occupied  in  detecting  and  eluding  the 
fraudulent  intentions  of  the  governor,  Gonzalo 
Pizarro  and  Alvarado  found  means  to  corrupt  the 
fbldiers  to  whofe  cuftody  they  were  committed, 
and  not  only  made  their  efcape  themfelves,  but 
perfuaded  fixty  of  the  men  who  formerly  guarded 
them  to  accompany  their  flight k.  Fortune  having 
thus  delivered  one  of  his  brothers,  the  governor 
fcrupled  not  at  one  act  of  perfidy  more  to  procure 
the  releafe  of  the  other.  He  propofed,  that  every 
point  in  controverfy  between  Almagro  and  himfelf 
ihouid  be  fubmitted  to  the  decifion  ot  their  fove- 
reign ;    that   until  his    award   Was   known,    each 

k  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  8,     Kerrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 
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B  °VI°  K  mould  retain  undifturbed  pofleflion  of  whatever 
u  -y-  .u  part  of  the  country  he  now  occupied  ;  that  Ferdi- 
I537'  nand  Pizarro  fhould  be  fct  at  liberty,  and  return 
inftantly  to  Spain,  together  with  the  officers,  whom 
Almagro  purpofed  to  fend  thither  to  reprefent  the 
juftice  of  his  claims.  Obvious  as  the  defign  of 
Pizarro  was  in  thofe  propofitions,  and  familiar  as 
his  artifices  might  now  have  been  to  his  opponent, 
Almagro,  with  a  credulity  approaching  to  infatua- 
tion, relied  on  his  fincerity,  and  concluded  an 
agreement  on  thefe  terms '. 

Hisprepa-        j-HE  mornent  that  Ferdinand  Pizarro  recovered 

rations  for 

war.  his  liberty,  the  governor,  no  longer  fettered  in  his 

operations  by  anxiety  about  his  brother's  life, 
threw  off  every  difguife  which  his  concern  for  it 
had  obliged  him  to  aiTume.  The  treaty  was  for- 
gotten; pacific  and  conciliating  meafures  were  no 
more  mentioned ;  it  was  in  the  field,  he  openly 
declared,  and  not  in  the  cabinet  j  by  arms,  and 
not  by  negociation ;  that  it  rnurt  now  be  deter* 
mined  who  fhould  be  matter  of  Peru.  The  rapi- 
dity of  his  preparations  fuited  fuch  a  decifive  refo- 
lution.  Seven  hundred  men  were  ibon  ready  to 
*$38*  march  towards  Cuzco.  The  command  of  thefe 
was  given  to  his  two  brothers,  in  whom  he  could 
perfectly  confide  for  the  execution  of  his  moft  vio- 
lent fchemes,  as  they  were  urged  on,  not  only  by 
the   enmity   flowing  from   family    rivaifliip,    but 

1  Hcrrera,    dec.  6.    lib.  iif.   c.  q.     Znrate,    lib.  iiJ,   c.  g. 
Qorn^aHift,  c.  140.    Vega,  p.  jj.  lib.  ii.  c.  yt. 
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animated  with  the  defire  of  vengeance,  excited  by  B  °v]°  K 
recollection  of  their  own  recent  difgrace  and  fuf-  u— y— «j 
ferin^s.  After  an  unfucceisful  attempt  to  crofs 
the  mountains  in  the  direct  road  between  Lima 
and  Cuzco,  they  marched  towards  the  fouth  along 
the  coaft  as  far  as  Nafca,  and  then  turning  to  the 
left,  penetrated  through  the  defiles  in  that  branch 
of  the  Andes  which  lay  between  them  and  the 
capital.  Almagro,  initead  of  hearkening  to  feme 
of  his  officers,  who  advifed  him  to  attempt  the  de- 
fence of  thofe  difficult  paries,  waited  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  in  the  plain  of  Cuzco.  Two  reafons 
feem  to  have  induced  him  to  take  this  refolution. 
His  followers  amounted  hardly  to  five  hundred, 
and  he  was  afraid  of  weakening  fuch  a  feeble 
body,  by  fending  any  detachment  towards  the 
mountains.  His  cavalry  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
adverfe  party,  both  in  number  and  difcipline,  and 
it  was  only  in  an  open  country  that  he  could  avail 
himlelf  of  that  advantage. 


The  Pizarros  advanced  without  any  obstruction,  h:»  »my 
but  what  arofe  from  the  nature  or  the  delert  and  cuzco. 
horrid  regions  through  which  they  marched.  As 
loon  as  they  reached  the  plain,  both  factions  were 
equally  impatient  to  bring  this  long-protracted  con- 
teft  to  an  iffue.  Though  countrymen  and  friends, 
the  fubjects  of  the  fame  fovereign,  and  each  with 
the  royal  ftandard  difplayed  j  and  though  they  be- 
held the  mountains  that  furrounded  the  plain  in 
which  they  were  drawn  up,  covered  with  a  vaft 

multitude 
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book  multitude  of  Indians,  afiembled  to  enjoy  the  i'peo 
U..-V — i  tacle  of  their  mutual  carnage,  and  prepared  to  at* 
5'  '  tack  whatever  party  remained  matter  of  the  field  j 
fo  fell  and  implacable  was  the  rancour  which  had 
taken  pofTefllon  of  every  bread,  that  not  one  pa- 
cific counfel,  not  a  fingle  overture  towards  accom-* 
modation  proceeded  from  either  fide.  Unfortu- 
nately for  Almagro,  he  was  fo  worn  out  with  the 
fatigues  of  fervice,  to  which  his  advanced  age  was 
unequal,  that,  at  this  crifis  of  his  fate,  he  could 
not  exert  his  wonted  activity  ;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  commit  the  leading  of  his  troops  to  Orgognez, 
who,  though  an  officer  of  great  merit,  did  not 
poflefs  the  fame  afcendant  either  over  the  fpirit  or 
affections  of  the  foldiers,  as  the  chief  whom  they 
had  long  been  accuflomed  to  follow  and  revere. 

April -5.        *j-HE  conflict  was  fierce,  and  maintained  by  each 

Aimagro 

defeated,  party  with  equal  courage.  On  the  fide  of  Alma- 
gro,  were  .more  veteran  foldiers,  and  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  cavalry  ;  but  thefe  were  counterbalanced 
by  Pizarro's  fuperiority  in  numbers,  and  by  two 
companies  of  weil-difciplined  mufketeers,  which, 
on  receiving  an  account  of  the  infurrection  of  the 
Indians,  the  emperor  had  fent  from  Spain  m.  As 
the  ufe  of  fire-arms  was  not  frequent  among  the 
adventurers  in  America",  haftily  equipped  for 
fervice,  at  their  own  expence,  this  fmall  band  of 
iblciiers,  regularly,  trained  and  armed,  was   a  no- 

m  Ilerrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  iii.   c.  8. 

Zarate,    lib,  iii.    c.   8.  ;   , 
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vclty  in  Peru,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  book 
Wherever  it  advanced,  the  weight  of  a  heavy  and  < — « — ~> 
weli-iuftaincd  fire  bore  down  horfe  and  foot  before  *53 
it ;  and  Orgognez,  while  he  endeavoured  to  rally 
and  animate  his  troops,  having  received  a  dangerous 
wound,  the  rout  became  general.  The  barbarity 
of  the  conquerors  flamed  the  glory  which  they  ac- 
quired by  this  complete  victory.  The  violence  of 
civil  rage  hurried  on  fome  to  (laughter  their  coun- 
trymen with  indifcriminate  cruelty  •,  the  meannefs 
of  private  revenge  inftigated  others  to  fingle  out 
individuals  as  the  objrCts  of  their  vengeance.  Or- 
gognez and  feveral  officers  of  diftinclion  were  maf- 
facred  in  cold  blood  j  above  a  hundred  and  forty 
foldiers  fell  in  the  field  ;  a  large  proportion,  where 
the  number  of  combatants  were  few,  and  the  heat 
of  the  conteft  foon  over.  Almagro,  though  fo 
feeble  that  he  could  not  bear  the  motion  of  a 
horfe,  had  infilled  on  being  carried  in  a  litter  to  an 
eminence  which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle. 
From  thence,  in  the  utmoft  agitation  of  mind,  he 
viewed  the  various  movements  of  both  parties,  and 
at  laft  beheld  the  total  defeat  of  his  own  troops, 
with  all  the  pafiionate  indignation  of  a  veteran 
leader  long  accuftomed  to  vitftory.  He  endea-  and  takea» 
voured  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight,  but  was  taken 
priloner,  and  guarded  with  the  ftncleft  vigilance". 

0  Zarate,  lib.  jii.  c.  u,  12.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  ii.    c.  36— 
18.     Herrera,  dec.  6,  lib.  iji.  c,  10 — iz>  lib,  iv.  c.  1 — 6. 
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The  Indians,  inftead  of  executing  the  refolution 
which  they  had  formed,  retired  quietly  after  the 
battle  was  over ;  and  in  the  hiftory  of  the  New 
World,  there  is  not  a  more  ftriking  inftance  of  the 
wonderful  afcendant  which  the  Spaniards  had  ac- 
quired over  its  inhabitants,  than  that  after  feeing 
one  of  the  contending  parties  ruined  and  difperfed, 
and  the  other  weakened  and  fatigued,  they  had 
not  courage  to  fall  upon  their  enemies,  when  for- 
tune prefented  an  opportunity  of  attacking  them 
with  fuch  advantage  p. 

duions*1**  Cuzco  was  pillaged  by  the  victorious  troops,  who 
found  there  a  confiderable  booty,  confiding  partly 
of  the  gleanings  of  the  Indian  treafures,  and  partly 
of  the  wealth  amafled  by  their  antagonists  from 
the  fpoils  of  Peru  and  Chili.  But  fo  far  did  this, 
ard  whatever  the  bouncy  of  their  leader  could  add 
to  it,  fall  below  the  high  ideas  of  the  recompence 
which  they  conceived  to  be  due  to  their  merit,  that 
Ferdinand  Pizarro,  unable  to  gratify  fuch  extra* 
vagant  expectations,  had  recourfe  to  the  fame  ex- 
pedient which  his  brother  had  employed  on  a  fimi- 
lar  occafion,  and  endeavoured  to  find  occupation 
for  this  turbulent  afiuming  fpirit,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent  it  from  breaking  out  into  open  mutiny.  With 
this  view,  he  encouraged  his  'mo  ft  active  officers  to 
attempt  the  difcovery  and  reduction  of  various 
provinces  which  had  not  hitherto  fubmittcd  to  the 

t  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  u.     Vega,  p.  n.  lib.  ii.  c.  3P, 

Spaniards, 
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Spaniards.     To   every    ftandard  erected  by   the  B  °  °  K 
leaders  who  undertook  any  of  thole  new  expedi-  v—- /-._/ 
tions,  volunteers  reforted  with  the  ardour  and  hope      Iij 
peculiar  to  the  age.     Several  of  Almagro's  foldiers 
joined  them,  and  thus  Pizarro  had  the  fatisfaction 
of  being  delivered  both  from  the  importunity  of 
his  difcontented  friends,  and  the  dread  of  his  an- 
cient enemies q. 

Almagro  himfelf  remained  for  feveral  months  AJmagr© 
in  cuftody,  under  all  the  anguifh  of  fufpence.  For  tned' 
although  his  doom  was  determined  by  the  Pizarros 
from  the  moment  that  he  fell  into  their  hands, 
prudence  conftrained  them  to  defer  gratifying  their 
vengeance,  until  the  foldiers  who  had  ferved  under 
him,  as  well  as  feveral  of  their  own  followers  in 
whom  they  could  not  perfectly  confide,  had  left 
Cuzco.  As  foon  as  they  fet  out  upon  their  differ- 
ent expeditions,  Almagro  was  impeached  of  trea- 
fon,  formally  tried,  and  condemned  to  die.  The  c°nd«nned> 
fentence  aftonifhed  him,  and  though  he  had  often 
braved  death  with  undaunted  fpirit  in  the  field,  its 
approach  under  this  ignominious  form  appalled 
him  fo  much,  that  he  had  recourfe  to  abject  fup- 
plications,  unworthy  of  his  former  fame.  He  be- 
fou,g;ht  the  Pizarros  to  remember  the  ancient  friend- 
fhip  between  their  brother  and  him,  and  how  much 
he  had  contributed  to  the  profperity  of  their  fa- 
mily •,   he  reminded  them  of  the  humanity  with 

1    Znrate,  lib.  iii.  c.  12.     Gomara  Hifti  c.  14!.     Herrera, 
dec.  6.  lib.  iv.  c.  7. 

which, 
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B  o  o  k  which,  in  oppofition  to  the  repeated  remonfi ranees 
\^-^— j  of  his  own  moil  attached  friends,  he  had  fpared 
153  '  their  lives  when  he  had  them  in  his  power-,  he; 
conjured  them  to  pity  his  age  and  infirmities,  and 
to  fulfer  him  to  pafs  the  wretched  remainder  of  his 
days  in  bewailing  his  crimes,  and  in  making  his 
peace  with  Heaven.  The  intreaties,  fays  a  Spa- 
nilh  hiftorian,  of  a  man  fo  much  beloved,  touched 
many  an  unfeeling  heart,  and  drew  tears  from 
many  a  hard  eye.  '  But  the  brothers  remained  in- 
flexible. As  foon  as  Almagro  knew  his  fate  to  be 
inevitable,  he  met  it  with  the  dignity  and  fortitude 

dMth.ut  l°  °^  a  veteran-  ^e  was  ftrangltd  in  prifon,  and  af- 
terwards publicly  beheaded.  He  fuffered  in  the 
feventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  left  one  fon  by 
an  Indian  woman  of  Panama,  whom,  though  at 
that  time  a  prifoner  in  Lima,  he  named  as  fuccelTor 
to  his  government,  purfuant  to  a  power  which  the 
emperor  had  granted  him  r. 

~  ?."*•  As,  during  the  civil  diflentions  in  Peru,  all  in- 

Dc  libera-  '  D 

ti«ns  of  the  tercourfe  with  Spain  was  fufpended,  the  detail  of 

court  of  *  * 

srain  con-  the  extraordinary  tranfactions  there  did  not  loon 
ftMcTf  e  reach  the  court.  Unfortunately  for  the  victorious 
ptru'  faction,  the  firft  intelligence  was   brought  thither 

by  fome  of  Almagro's  officers,  who  left  the  coun- 
try upon  the  ruin  of  their  caufe  ;  and  they  related 
what  had  happened,,  with  every  circumftance  Un- 

r  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  12.     Gomnrn  Hid.  c.  141.   Vega,  n.  1 1. 
lib.  ;i.  c.  39.     Her; era,  dec.  6.  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  lib.  v.  c.  1. 

t  favourable 
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favourable  to  Pizarro  and   his  brothers.     Their  B  °yg  K 
ambition,  their  breach  of  the  mod  iblemn  engage-   \— ■ v — » 
ments,    their  violence  and   cruelty   were  painted 
with  all  the  malignity  and  exaggeration  of  party 
hatred.     Ferdinand  Pizarro,  who  arrived  loon  af- 
ter, and  appeared  in  court  with  extraordinary  fplen- 
dor,  endeavoured  to  efface  the  impreffion  which 
their  accufations  had  made,  and  tojuftifyhis  bro- 
ther and  himfelf  by  reprcfenting  Almagro  as  the 
aggreflbr.    The  emperor  and  his  minifters,  though 
they  could  not  pronounce  which  of  the  contending 
factions  was  mod   criminal,  clearly  difcerned  the 
fatal  tendency  of  their  diffentions.    It  was  obvious, 
that  while  the  leaders,  entrusted  with  the  conduct 
of  two  infant  colonies,  employed  the  arms  which 
fhould  have  been  turned  againft  the  common  ene- 
my, in  destroying  one  another,  all  attention  to  the 
public  good  mult  ceafe,  and  there  was  realbn  to 
dread  that  the  Indians  might  improve  the  advan- 
tage which  the  difunion  of  the  Spaniards  prefented 
to  them,  and  extirpate  both  the  victors  and  van- 
quished.    But  the  evil  was  more  apparent  than  the 
remedy.     Where  the  information  which  had  been 
received  was  fo  defective  and  fufpictous,   and  the 
fcene  of  action  fo  remote,  it  was  almoft  impoffible 
to  chalk  out  the  line  of  conduct  that  ought  to  be 
followed  ;  and  before  any  plan  that  fhould  be  ap- 
proved of  in  Spain  could  be  carried  into  execution> 
the  fituation  of  the  parties,  and  the  circumftances 
of  affairs,  might  alter  lb  entirely   as  to  render  its 
effects  extremely  pernicious. 

Nothing 
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*  °  j*  *  Nothing  therefore  remained  but  to  fend  a  petf- 
' — v — '  ion  to  Peru,  veiled  with  extenlive  and  difcretionary 
'  Vacate!  power,  who,  after  viewing  deliberately  the  pofture 
thither  with  of  affairs  with  his  own  eyes,  and  enquiring  upon 
Mm  t^ie  fPot  mi°  the  conduct  of  the  different  leaders, 
mould  be  authorised  to  eftablim  the  government 
in  that  form  which  he  deemed  mod  conducive  to 
the  interelt  of  the  parent  ftate,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  colony.  The  man  felected  for  this  important 
charge  was  Chrilloval  Vaca  de  Caftro,  a  judge  in 
the  court  of  royal  audience  at  Valladolid ;  and  his 
abilities,  integrity,  and  firmneis,juftified  the  choice. 
His  inftruclions,  though  ample,  were  not  fuch  as 
to  fetter  him  in  his  operations.  According  to  the 
different  afpecl  of  affairs,  he  had  power  to  take 
upon  him  different  characters.  If  he  found  the 
governor  ftill  alive,  he  was  to  affume  only  the  title 
of  judge,  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  acting  in 
concert  with  him,  and  to  guard  againft  giving  any 
juft  caufe  of  offence  to  a  man  who  had  merited  fo 
highly  of  his  country.  But  if  Pizarro  were  dead, 
he  was  entrufted  with  a  commiflion  that  he  might 
then  produce,  by  which  he  was  appointed  his  fuc- 
cefforin  the  government  of  Peru.  This  attention 
to  Pizarro,  however,  feems  to  have  flowed  rather 
from  dread  of  his  power,  than  from  any  approba- 
tion of  his  meafuresj  for  at  the  very  time  that  the 
court  feemed  fo  felicitous  not  to  irritate  him,  his 
brother  Ferdinand  was  arretted  at  Madrid,  and 
*  confined 
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Confined  to  a  prifon,   where  he   remained   above  B  °  °  K 
twenty  years  s.  J — v — ' 

While  Vaca  de  Caftro  was  preparing  for  his     1540. 

r  i  1    •       r->  Pizarro  di* 

Voyage,  events  or  great  moment  happened  in  rem.  vides  pera 
The  governor,  confidering  himfelf,  upon  the  death  J2JJf€jJili 
of  Almagro,  as  the  unrivalled  polTefibr  of  that  vail 
empire,  proceeded  to  parcel  out  its  territories 
among  the  conquerors  •,  and  had  this  divifion  been 
made  with  any  degree  of  impartiality,  the  extent 
of  country  which  he  had  ro  bellow,  was  fufficient  to 
have  gratified  his  friends,  and  to  have  gained  his 
enemies.  But  Pizarro  conducted  this  tranfad ion, 
not  with  the  equity  and  candour  of  a  judge  atten- 
tive todifcover  and  to  reward  merit,  but  witlj  the 
illiberal  fpirit  of  a  party  leader.  Large  diflricts, 
in  parts  of  the  country  molt  cultivated  and  popu- 
lous, were  fet  apart  as  his  own  property,  or  grant- 
ed to  his  brothers,  his  adherents  and  favourites. 
To  others,  lots  lefs  valuable  and  inviting  were  af- 
figned.  The  followers  of  Almagro,  amongft  whom 
were  many  of  the  original  adventurers  to  whofe  va- 
lour and  perfeverance  Pizarro  was  indebted  for  his 
fuccefs,  were  totally  excluded  from  any  porrion  in 
thofe  lands,  towards  the  acquifition  of  which  they 
had  contributed  fo  largely.  As  the  vanity  of  every 
individual  fet  an  immoderate  value  upon  his  own 
fervices,  and  the  idea  of  each  concerning  the  re- 

*    Gomara    Hift.    c.    142.      Vega,    p.   II.    lib.'  ii.    c.  4.0. 
Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  viii.  c.  io,  \\.    lib.  x.  C,  1. 
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b  o^o  k  compence  due  to  them  rofe  gradually  to  a  more 
« — ■ — '  exorbitant  height  in  proportion  as  their  conquefts 
extended,  all  who  were  difappointed  in  their  ex- 
pectations exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  rapaciouf- 
nefs  and  partiality  of  the  governor.  The  partifans 
of  Almagro  murmured  in  fecret,  and  meditated 
revenge l. 

Thespanift  rapid  as  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards  in  South 
■««".  America  had  been  fince  Pizarro  landed  in  Peru, 
their  avidity  of  dominion  was  not  yet  fatisfied. 
The  officers,  to  whom  Ferdinand  Pizarro  gave  the 
command  of  different  detachments,  penetrated  into 
feveral  new  provinces,  and  though  fome  of  them 
were  expofed  to  great  hardfnips  in  the  cold  and 
barren  regions  of  the  Andes,  and  others  fuffered 
diftrefs  not  inferior  amidft  the  woods  and  marines 
of  the  plains,  they  made  difcoveries  and  conquefts 
which  extended  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  added  to  their  power.  Pedro  de  Valdivia 
reaffumed  Almagro's  fcheme  of  invading  Chili, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fortitude  of  the  natives  in 
defending  their  poffeflions,  made  fuch  progrefs  in 
the  conqueft  of  the  country,  that  he  founded  the 
city  of  St.  Jago,  and  gave  a  beginning  to  the  efta- 
blilhment  of  the  Spanifh  dominion  in  that  pro- 
Remarkabic  vjnce  ■       j$ut  0£  ajj  the  enterprizes   undertaken 

expedition  * 

ofGonzaio   about  this  period,  that  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  was 

1  Vega,  p.  n.   Jib.  iii.    c.  2.      Herrcra,    dec.  6.  lib.  viii. 
c.  5. 

"  Zarate,  lib.  iii.  c.  13.    Ovalle,  lib.  ii.  c.  1,  &c. 
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the  moft  remarkable.  The  governor,  who  Teems  B  °v°  K 
to  have  refolved  chat  no  pcribn  in  Peru  mould  pof-  u--y~- j 
fefsany  ftation  of  diftinguiihed  eminence  or  autho- 
rity but  thofe  of  his  own  family,  had  deprived  Be- 
nalcazar,  the  conqueror  of  Quito,  of  his  com- 
mand in  that  kingdom,  and  appointed  his  brother 
Gonzal<j>  to  take  the  government  of  it.  He  in- 
ftru&ed  him  to  attempt  the  difcovery  and  conqueft 
of  the  country  to  the  eaft  of  the  Andes,  which, 
according  to  the  information  of  the  Indians, 
abounded  with  cinnamon  and  other  valuable  fpices. 
Gonzalo,  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  brothers  in 
courage,  and  no  lefs  ambitious  of  acquiring  dis- 
tinction, eagerly  engaged  in  this  difficult  fcrvice. 
He  fet  out  from  Quito  at  the  head  of  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  foldiers,  near  one  half  of  whom 
were  horfemen,  with  four  thoufand  Indians  to 
carry  their  provifions.  In  forcing  their  way 
through  the  defiles,  or  over  the  ridges  of  the 
Andes,  excefs  of  cold  and  fatigue,  to  neither  of 
which  they  were  accuftomed,  proved  fatal  to  the 
greater  part  of  their  wretched  attendants.     The  "ardffl'P* 

D  4  they  en- 

Spaniards,  though  more  robufl,  and  inured  to  a  dBre« 
variety  of  climates,  furTered  confiderably,  and  loft 
fome  men  •,  but  when  they  defcended  into  the  low 
country  their  diftrefs  increafed.  During  two 
months  it  rained  inceflantly,  without  any  interval 
of  fair  weather  long  enough  to  dry  their  clothes  x. 
The  vaft  plains  upon  which  they  were  now  entering, 

x  Zaratf,  lib.  iv,  c.  2. 

G  2  either 
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B  vi°  K  eit^er  altogether  without  inhabitants,  or  occupied 
by  the  rudeft  and  lead  inchiftrious  tribes  in  the 
New  World,  yielded  little  iubfiftence.  They  could 
not  advance  a  ftep  but  as  they  cut  a  road  through 
woods,  or  made  it  through  marfhes.  Such  incei- 
fant  toil,  and  continual  lcarcity  of  food,  feem  more 
than  fuflicient  to  have  exhauited  and  dilpirited  any 
troops.  But  the  fortitude  and  perleverance  of 
Spaniards  in  the  fixteenth  century  were  infuper- 
able.  Allured  by  frequent  but  falfe  accounts  of 
rich  countries  before  them,  they  perfifted  in  ftrug- 
gling  on,  until  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Coca 
or  Napo,  one  of  the  large  rivers  whofe  waters 
pour  into  the  Maragnon,  and  contribute  to  its 
grandeur.  There,  with  infinite  labour,  they  built 
a  bark,  which  they  expected  would  prove  of  great 
utility,  in  conveying  them  over  rivers,  in  procur- 
ing provifions,  and  in  exploring  the  country. 
This  was  manned  with  fifty  foldiers,  under  the 
command  of  Francis  Orellana,  the  officer  next  in 
rank  to  Pizarro.  The  ftream  carried  them  down 
with  fuch  rapidity,  that  they  were  foon  far  a-head 
of  their  countrymen,  who  followed  flowly  and  with 
difficulty  by  land. 

nested  by  At  this  diftance  from  his  commander,  Orellana, 
a  young  man  of  an  afpiring  mind,  began  to  fancy 
himfelf  independent,  and  tranfported  with  the  pre- 
dominant paffion  of  the  age,  he  formed  the  fcheme 
of  diftinguifhing  himfelf  as  a  difcoverer,  by  fol- 
lowing the  courfe  of  the  Maragnon,  until  it  joined 
S  the 
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the  ocean,    and   by  furveying    the    vaft   regions  B  °  °  K 

through  which  it  flows.     This  fcheme  of  Orel-  < /~—t 

lana's  was  as  bold  as  it  was  treacherous.  For,  if 
he  be  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  having  violated 
his  duty  to  his  commander,  and  with  having  aban- 
doned his  fellow-foldiers  in  a  pathlefs  deferr,  where 
they  had  hardly  any  hopes  of  fuccefs,  or  even  of 
fafecy,  but  what  were  founded  on  the  fervice  which 
they  expected  from  the  bark  •,  his  crime  is,  in  fome 
meafure,  balanced  by  the  glory  of  having  ventured 
upon  a  navigation  of  near  two  thouiand  leagues, 
through  unknown  nations,  in  a  vefTel  haftily  con- 
ducted, with  green  timber,  and  by  very  unfkilful 
hands,  without  provifions,  without  a  compafs,  or 
a  pilot.  But  his  courage  and  alacrity  fupplied 
every  defect.  Committing  himfelf  fearlefsly  to  the  Sai]s  6awn 
guidance  of  the  ftream,  the  Napo  bore  him  along  non. 
to  the  fouth,  until  he  reached  the  great  channel  of 
the  Maragnon.  Turning  with  it  towards  the  coaft, 
he  held  on  his  courfe  in  that  direction.  He  made 
frequent  defcents  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  fome- 
times  feizing  by  force  of  arms  the  provifions  of  the 
fierce  favages  feated  on  its  banks ;  and  fometimes 
procuring  a  fupply  of  food  by  a  friendly  intercourfe 
with  more  gentle  tribes.  After  a  long  feries  of 
dangers,  which  he  encountered  with  amazing  for- 
titude, and  of  diftreffes  which  he  fupported  with 
nolefs  magnanimity,  he  reached  the  ocean7,  where 
new  perils  awaited  him.     Thefe  he  likewife  fur- 

y  See  NOTE  XIII. 

G  3  mounted, 
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book  mounted,  and  got  fafe  to  the  Spanifh  fettlement  in 
the  ifland  Cubagua  •,  from  thence  he  failed  to  Spain. 
The  vanity  natural  to  travellers  who  vifit  regions 
unknown  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  the  art  of  an 
adventurer,  folicitous  to  magnify  his  own  merit, 
concurred  in  prompting  him  to  mingle  an  extraor- 
dinary proportion  of  the  marvellous  in  the  narra- 
tive of  his  voyage.  He  pretended  to  have  difco- 
vered  nations  fo  rich,  that  the  roofs  of  their 
temples  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold  •,  and  de- 
scribed a  republic  of  women  fo  warlike  and  power- 
ful, as  to  have  extended  their  dominion  over  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  the  fertile  plains  which  he  had 
vifued.  Extravagant  as  thofe  tales  were,  they  gave 
rife  to  an  opinion,  that  a  region  abounding  with 
gold,  diiiinguifhed  by  the  name  of  EI  Dorado,  and 
a  community  of  Amazons,  were  to  be  found  in 
this  part  of  the  New  World  ;  and  fuch  is  the  pro- 
penfity  oc  mankind  to  believe  what  is  wonderful 
that  it  has  been  flowly  and  with  difficulty  that  rea- 
fon  and  obfervation  have  exploded  thofe  fables. 
The  voyage,  however,  even  when  dripped  of  every 
romantic  embellimment,  deferves  to  be  recorded, 
not  only  as  one  of  the  mod  memorable  occurrences 
in  that  adventurous  age,  but  as  the  firft  event 
which  led  to  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  im- 
menfe  regions  that  ftretch  eaftward  from  the  Andes 
to  the  ocean  y. 

y  Zarate,  lib.  W.  c.  4.  Gomara  Hift.  c.  86.  Vega,  p.  1  r. 
lib.  iii.  c.  4.  Herrera,  doc.  6.  lib.  ix.  C.  2 — 5.  Rodriguez  El 
Mara^non  y  Amazonas,  lib.  u  c  3. 

No 
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No  words  can  defcribe  the  confirmation  of  Pi-  B  °V1°  K 
Zarro,  when  he  did  not  find  the  bark  at  the  con 


fluence  of  the  Napo  and  Maragnon,  where  he  had  DiArefs  of 
ordered  Orellana  to  wait  for  him.  He  would  not 
allow  himfelf  to  fufpect  that  a  man,  whom  he  had 
intruded  with  fuch  an  important  command,  could 
be  fo  bafe  and  fo  unfeeling,  as  to  defert  him  at 
fuch  a  juncture.  But  imputing  his  abfence  from 
the  place  of  rendezvous  to  fome  unknown  accident, 
he  advanced  above  fifty  leagues  along  the  banks 
of  the  Maragnon,  expecting  every  moment  to  fee 
the  bark  appear  with  a  fupply  of  provifions.  At  *$**• 
length  he  came  up  with  an  officer  whom  Orellana 
had  left  to  perifh  in  the  defert,  becaufe  he  had  the 
courage  to  remonftrate  againft  his  perfidy.  From 
him  he  learned  the  extent  of  Orellana's  crime,  and 
his  followers  perceived  at  once  their  own  defperate 
fituation,  when  deprived  of  their  only  refource. 
The  fpirit  of  the  ftouteft  hearted  veteran  funk  with, 
in  him,  and  all  demanded  to  be  led  back  inftantly. 
Pizarro,  though  heaflumed  an  appearance  of  tran- 
quillity, did  not  oppofe  their  inclination.  But  he 
was  now  twelve  hundred  miles  from  Quito  •,  and 
in  that  long  inarch  the  Spaniards  encountered 
hardmips  greater  than  thole  they  had  endured  in 
their  progrefs  outward,  without  the  alluring  hopes 
which  then  foothed  and  animated  them  under  their 
fufferings.  Hunger  compelled  them  to  feed  on 
roots  and  berries,  to  eat  all  their  dogs  and  horles, 
to  devour  the  moil  loathfome  reptiles,  and  even  to 
G  4  gnaw 


'5<H- 


Feru. 
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B  °v°  K  gnaw  tne  leather  of  their  faddles  and  fword-beltsJ 
Four  thoufand  Indians,  and  two  hundred  and  ten 
Spaniards  pcrifhed  in  this  wild  difaftrous  expedi- 
tion, which  continued  near  two  years;  and  as  fifty 
men  were  aboard  the  bark,  with  Orellana,  only 
fourfcore  got  back  to  Quito.  Thefe  were  naked 
like  favages,  and  fo  emaciated  with  famine,  or 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  that  they  had  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  fpecftres  than  of  men  "\ 

Kumbetof        But,  inilead  of  returning  to  enjoy  the  repofe 

mslecon-  ....  . 

tents  in  which  his  condition  required,  Pizarro,  on  entering 
Quito,  received  accounts  of  a  fatal  event  that 
threatened  calamities  more  dreadful  to  him,  than 
thofe  through  which  he  had  palled.  From  the 
time  that  his  brother  made  that  partial  divifion  of 
his  conquefls  which  has  been  mentioned,  the  ad- 
herents of  Almagro,  confidering  themfelves  as  pro- 
scribed by  the  party  in  power,  no  longer  enter- 
tained any  hope  of  bettering  their  condition. 
Great  numbers  in  dtfpair  reforted  to  Lima,  where 
the  houfe  of  young  Almagro  was  always  open  to 
them,  and  the  {lender  portion  of  his  father's  for- 
tune, which  the  governor  allowed  him  to  enjoy, 
was  fpent  in  affording  them  fubfiftence.  The 
warm  attachment  with  which  every  perfon  who 
had  ferved  under  the  elder  Almagro  devoted 
himfelf  to  his  interefts,  was  quickly  transferred  to 

z  Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  2 — :•  Vega,  p.  11.  lib-  iii.  c  3,  4,51 
14.  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  viif.  07,  8.  lib.  ix.  c.  2 —  5.  dec. 
7.  lib.  iii.  c.  14.     Pizar.  Vanorez  illullr.  349,  &c. 

his 
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his  Ton,  who  was  now  grown  up  to  the  age  of  B  °v°  K 
manhood,    and  poffeflfed   all    the   qualities  which  i — v — * 
captivate  the  affections  of  foldiers.     Of  a  graceful  c<mfi5a« 
appearance,  dexterous  at  all  martial  exercifes,  bold,  y™*  *'" 
open,  generous,  he  feemed  to  be  formed  for  com-  thel<lcad"- 
mand  •,  and   as   his   father,  confcious  of  his   own 
inferiority  from  the  total  want  of  education,  had 
been  extremely  attentive  to  have  him  inftructed  in 
every  fcience  becoming  a  gentleman ;  the  accom- 
plifhments  which  he  had  acquired  heightened  the 
refpect  of  his  followers,  as  they  gave  him  diftindtion 
and  eminence  among  illiterate  adventurers.      In 
this  young  man  the  Almagrians  found  a  point  of 
union  which  they  wanted,   and  looking  up  to  him 
as  their  head,  were  ready  to  undertake  any  thing 
for  his  advancement.     Nor  was  affection  for  Al- 
magro  their  only  incitement;  they  were  urged  on 
by  their  own  dittreiTes.     Many  of  them,  deftitute 
of  common  neceffaries  %    and  weary  of  loitering 
away  life,  a  burden  to  their  chief,  or  to  fuch  of 
their  affociates  as  had  laved  fome  remnant  of  their 
fortune  from  pillage  and  confifcation,  longed  im- 
patiently for  an  occafion  to  exert  their  activity  and 
courage,  and  began  to  deliberate  how  they  might 
be   avenged   on    the    author  of  all  their  miiery. 
Their  frequent  cabals   did  not  pafs  unobferved;  cwpfre 
and  the  governor  was  warned  to  be  en  his  guard  hit  of  Pi. 
sgainft  men  who  meditated  fome  defperate  deed, 
gnd  had  refolution  to  execute  it.     But  either  from 

3  See  NOTE  XIV. 

the 
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B  °v°  K  the  native  intrepidity  of  his  mind,  or  from  con- 
*— v— «*  tempt  of  perfons  whofe  poverty  feemed  to  render 
their  machinations  of  little  confequence,  he  dif- 
regarded  the  admonitions  of  his  friends.  *«  Be  in 
no  pain,"  faid  he  carelefsly,  "  about  my  life,  it 
is  perfectly  fafe,  as  long  as  every  man  in  Peru 
knows  that  I  can  in  a  moment  cut  off  any  head 
which  dares  to  harbour  a  thought  againfl:  it."  This 
fecurity  gave  the  Almagrians  full  leifure  to  digeft 
and  ripen  every  part  of  their  fcheme  j  and  Juan  de 
Herrada,  an  officer  of  great  abilities,  who  had  the 
charge  of  Almagro's  education,  took  the  direc- 
tion of  their  confultations,  with  all  the  zeal  which 
this  conneclion  infpired,  and  with  all  the  authority 
which  the  afcendant  that  he  was  known  to  have 
over  the  mind  of  his  pupil  gave  him. 

■ndkm  On  Sunday,  the  twenty-fixth  of  June,  at  mid- 

day, the  feafon  of  tranquillity  and  repofe  in  all 
fultry  climates,  Herrada,  at  the  head  of  eighteen 
of  the  moft  determined  confpirators,  fallied  out  of 
Almagro's  houfe  in  complete  armour;  and  draw- 
ing their  fwords,  as  they  advanced  haftily  towards 
the  governor's  palace,  cried  out,  "  Long  live  the 
king,  but  let  the  tyrant  die  !"  Their  affociates, 
warned  of  their  motions  by  a  fignal,  were  in  arms 
at  different  ftations  ready  to  fupport  them.  Though 
Pizarro  was  ufually  furrounded  by  fuch  a  nume- 
rous train  of  attendants  as  fuited  the  magnificence 
of  the  mod  opulent  fubject  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  yet  as  he  was  juft  rifen  from  table,  and  moft 

of 
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of  his  domeftics  had  retired  to  their  own  apart-  book 

ments,   the  confprirators  pafied  through  the  two  v v— j 

outer  courts  of  the  palace  unobferved.  They  were  ,541* 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ftaircafe,  before  a  page  in 
waiting  could  give  the  alarm  to  his  matter,  who 
was  converting  with  a  few  friends  in  a  large  hall. 
The  governor,  whole  fteady  mind  no  form  of  dan- 
ger could  appal,  darting  up,  called  for  arms,  and 
commanded  Francifco  de  Chaves  to  make  fall  the 
door.  But  that  officer,  who  did  not  retain  fo  much 
prefence  of  mind  as  to  obey  this  prudent  order, 
runnning  to  the  top  of  the  ftair-cafe,  wildly  afked 
the  confpirators  what  they  meant,  and  whither 
tiiey  were  going  ?  Icftead  of  anfwering,  they  dab- 
bed him  to  the  heart,  and  burft  into  the  hall. 
Some  of  the  perfons  who  were  there  threw  them- 
felves  from  the  windows;  others  attempted  to  fly; 
and  a  few  drawing  their  fwords,  followed  their 
leader  into  an  inner  apartment.  The  confpirators, 
animated  with  having  the  object  of  their  vengeance 
now  in  view,  rufhed  forward  after  them.  Pizarro, 
with  no  other  arms  than  his  fword  and  buckler, 
defended  the  entry,  and  fupported  by  his  half- 
brother  Alcantara,  and  his  little  knot  of  friends, 
he  maintained  the  unequal  conteil:  with  intrepidity 
worthy  of  his  pad  exploits,  and  with  the  vigour  of 
a  youthful  combatant.  "  Courage,"  cried  h?t 
"  companions,  we  are  yet  enow  to  make  thofe 
traitors  repent  of  their  audacity."  But  the  armour 
of  the  confpiraiors  protected  them,  while  every 
thruft  they  made  took  effect.    Alcantara  fell  dead 

at 
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B  o  o  k  at  njs  brother's  feet  •,    his   other  defenders  were 

vi.  ' 

c-—vy--j  mortally  wounded.     The  governor,  fo  weary  that 

'54'*      he  could  hardly  wield  his  fword,  and   no  longer 

able  to  parry  the  many  weapons  furioufly  aimed  at 

him,  received  a  deadly  thruft  full  in  his  throat, 

funk  to  the  ground,  and  expired. 

AWgro  As  foon  as  he  was  flain,  the  affaflins  ran  out 

BgedTshii  into  the  ftreets,  and  waving  their  bloody  fwords, 
juccefkr.  proclaimed  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Above  two 
hundred  of  their  afifociates  having  joined  them, 
they  conducted  young  Almagro  in  folemn  pro- 
ceffion  through  the  city,  and  aflembling  the  magi- 
llrates  and  principal  citizens,,  compelled  them  60 
acknowledge  him  as  lawful  fuccefibr  to  his  father 
in  his  government.  The  palace  of  Pizarro,  toge- 
ther with  the  houfes  of  feveral  of  his  adherents, 
were  pillaged  by  the  foldiers,  who  had  the  fatif- 
faction  at  once  of  being  avenged  on  their  enemies, 
and  of  enriching  themfelves  by  the  fpoils  of  thole 
through  whofe  hands  all  the  wealth  of  Peru  had 
paffedb 


Newap-  The  boldnefs  and  fuccefs  of  the  confpiracy,  as 

pe.iram.es  of  .         '         .■    . 

•Jiuord.  well  as  the  name  and  popular  qualities  or  Alma- 
gro, drew  many  foldiers  to  his  ftandard.  Every 
adventurer  of  cefperate  fortune,  all  who  who  were 
difTatisfied  with  Pizarro,  and  from  the  rapaciouf- 

b  Zarate,  lib.  iy.  c.  6—8.  Gomara  Hift.  c.  144,  145. 
Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iii.  c.  5 — 7.  Herrera,  dec,  6;  lib.  x.  c.  4 — J. 
Pizarro  Var.  Illuft.  p.  183. 

nefs 
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ncfs  of  his  government  in  the  latter  years  of  his  B  °y°  K 

life,  the  number  of  malcontents  was  confiderable,  *-— >^— . j 

1541. 
declared  without  hefitation  in  favour  of  Almagro, 

and  he  was  foon  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  of 
the  moft  gallant  veterans  in  Peru.  As  his  youth 
and  inexperience  difqualified  him  from  taking  the 
command  of  them  himfelf,  he  appointed  Herrada 
to  act  as  general.  But  though  Almagro  fpeediiy 
collected  fuch  a  refpectable  force,  the  acquiefcence 
in  his  government  was  far  from  being  general. 
Pizarro  had  left  many  friends  to  whom  his  memory 
was  dear  j  the  barbarous  afiaffination  of  a  man  to 
whom  his  country  was  fo  highly  indebted,  filled 
every  impartial  perfon  with  horror.  The  ignomi- 
nious birth  of  Almagro,  as  well  as  the  doubtful  >. 
title  on  which  he  founded  his  pretenfions,  led 
others  to  confider  him  as  an  ufurper.  The  officers 
who  commanded  in  fome  provinces  refufed  to  re- 
cognize his  authority,  until  it  was  confirmed  by 
the  emperor.  In  others,  particularly  at  Cuzco, 
the  royal  ftandard  was  erected,  and  preparations 
made  to  revenge  the  murder  of  their  ancient 
leader. 

Those  feeds  of  difcord,  which  could  not  have  Arrival  of 
lain  long  dormant,  acquired  great  vigour  and  acti-  caftro, 
vity,  when  the  arrival  of  Vaca  de  Caftro  was 
known.  After  a  long  and  difaftrous  voyage,  he 
was  driven  by  ftrefs  of  weather  into  a  fmall  har- 
bour in  the  province  of  Popayan  ;  and  proceeding 
from  thence  by  land,  after  a  journey  no  lefs  tedious 

than 
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book  than  difficult,  he  reached  Quito.     In  his  way  he 

VI 

u.  T-  >  received  accounts  of  Pizarro's  death,  and  of  the 
whJaJa'mes  events  which  followed  upon  it.  He  immediately 
the  title  of    Drocjuced   the  royal  commiflion   appointing  him 

governor.        t 

governor  of  Peru,  with  the  lame  privileges  and 
authority  ;  and  his  jurifdiction  was  acknowledged 
without  hefitation  by  Benalcazar,  Adelantado,  or 
lieutenant-general  for  the  emperor  in  Popayan, 
and  by  Pedro  de  Puelles,  who,  in  the  abfence  of 
Gonzalo  Pizarro,  had  the  command  of  the  troops 
left  in  Quito.  Vaca  de  Caftro  not  only  affumed 
the  fupreme  authority,  but  (hewed  that  he  pof- 
feflTed  the  talents  which  the  exerciie  of  it  at  that 
juncture  required.  By  his  influence  and  addrefs  he 
foon  affembled  fuch  a  body  of  troops,  as  not  only 
fet  him  above  all  fear  of  being  expofed  to  any  in- 
fult  from  the  adverfc  party,  but  enabled  him  to 
advance  from  Quito  with  the  dignity  that  became 
his  character.  By  difpatching  perfons  of  confi- 
dence to  the  different  fettlements  in  Peru,  with  a 
formal  notification  of  his  arrival  and  of  his  com- 
miflion,  he  communicated  to  his  countrymen  the 
royal  pleafure  with  refpect  to  the  government  of 
the  country.  By  private  emiffaries,  he  excited 
fuch  officers  as  had  difcovered  their  difapprobation 
of  Almagro's  proceedings,  to  manifeft  their  duty 
to  their  fovereign  by  fupporting  the  perfon  honour- 
ed with  his  commiflion.  Thofe  meafures  were  pro- 
ductive of  great  effects.  Encouraged  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  new  governor,  or  prepared  by  his 
machinations,  the  loyal  were  confirmed  in  their 

principles, 
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principles,  and  avowed  them  with  greater  bold-  B  °v°  K 
nefs-,   the  timid  ventured  to  declare  their  fenti-  ' — - — ' 
ments  -,  the  neutral  and  wavering,  finding  it  ne- 
cefiary  to  chufe  a  fide,  began  to  lean  to  thai  which 
now  appeared  to  be  the  fafeft  as  well  as  the  moft 
juftc. 

Almagro  obferved  the  rapid  progrefs  of  this  Conduaof 
fpirit  of  difaffeclion  to  his  caufe,  and  in  order  to  masro' 
give  an  effectual  check  to  it  before  the  arrival  of 
Vaca  de  Caftro,  he  fet  out  at  the  head  of  his  troops  1542. 
for  Cuzco,  where  the  moft  confiderable  body  of 
opponents  had  erected  the  royal  ftandard,  under 
the  command  of  Pedro  Alvarez  Holguin.  During 
his  march  thither,  Herrada,  the  fkilful  guide  of 
his  youth  and  of  his  counfels,  died  •,  and  from  that 
time  his  meafures  were  confpicuous  for  their  vio- 
lence, but  concerted  with  little  fagacity,  and  exe- 
cuted with  no  addrefs.  Holguin,  who,  with  forces 
far  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  oppo fue  party,  was  de- 
scending towards  the  coaft  at  the  very  time  that 
Almagro  was  on  his  way  to  Cuzco,  deceived  his 
unexperienced  adverfary  by  a  very  fimple  ftrata- 
gem,  avoided  an  engagement,  and  effected  a  junc- 
tion with  Alvarado,  an  officer  of  note,  who  had 
been  the  firft  to  declare  againit  Almagro  as  an 
ufurper. 

Soon  after,  Vaca  de  Caftro  entered  their  camp  Proofs  of 
with  the  troops  which  he  brought  from  Quito,  clal!* 

c  Benzon,  lib.  iii.   c.  9.     Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  11.     Gomara, 
c.  146,  147.    Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  x.  c,  1,  2,  3.  7,  &c. 

and 
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b  o  o  k  an(j  erecSling  the  royal   ftandard  before  his  owri 

^»_- v — »  tent,  he  declared,  that  as  governor,  he  would  dif- 
i544'  charge  in  perfon  all  the  functions  of"  general  of 
their  combined  forces.  Though  formed  by  the 
tenour  of  his  paft  life  to  the  habits  of  a  fedentary 
and  pacific  profefiion,  he  at  once  afiumed  the  acti- 
vity and  difcovered  the  decifion  of  an  officer  long 
accuftomed  to  command.  Knowing  his  Itrength  to 
be  now  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  was 
impatient  to  terminate  the  conteft  by  a  battle. 
Nor  did  the  followers  of  Almagro,  who  had  no 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  pardon  for  a  crime  fo  atro- 
cious as  the  murder  of  the  governor,  decline  that 

Sept.  i6.  mode  of  decifion.  They  met  at  Chupas,  about  two 
hundred  miles  from  Cuzco,  and  fought  with  all 
the  fierce  animofity  infpired  by  the  violence  of 
civil  rage,  the  rancour  of  private  enmity,  the 
eagernefs  of  revenge,  and  the  lad  efforts  of  defpair. 

Defeats  Ai-  Victory,  after  remaining  long  doubtful,  declared 
at  laft  for  Vaca  de  Caftro.  The  fuperior  number 
of  his  troops,  his  own  intrepidity,  and  the  martial 
talents  of  Francifco  de  Carvajal,  a  Veteran  officer 
formed  under  the  great  captain  in  the  wars  of 
Italy,  and  who  on  that  day  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  future  fame  in  Peru,  triumphed  over  the 
bravery  of  his  opponents,  though  led  on  by  young 
Almagro  with  a  gallant  fpirit,  worthy  of  a  better* 
caufe,  and  deferving  another  fate.  The  carnage 
was  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  com- 
batants. Many  of  the  vanquifhed,  efpecially  fuch 
as  were  confeious  that  they  might  be  charged  with 

being 
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beino-  acceiTory  to  the  afiafllnation  of  Pizarro,  rufh- 
inrr  on  the  fwords  of  the  enemy,  chofe  to  fall  like 
foldiers,  rather  than  wait  an  ignominious  doom. 
Of  fourten  hundred  men,  the  total  amount  of  com- 
batants on  both  fides,  five  hundred  lay  dead  on 
the  field,  and  the  number  of  the  wounded  was  ftill 
greater  d. 

If  the  military  talents  difplayed  by  Vaca  de  Severity  of 
Caftro,  both  in  the  council  and  in  the  field,  fur-  jngs. 
prifed  the  adventurers  in  Peru,  they  were  ftill  more 
aftonifhed  at  his  conduct  after  the  victory.  As  he 
was  by  nature  a  rigid  difpenfcr  ofjuftice,  and  per- 
fuaded  that  it  required  examples  of  extraordinary 
feverity  to  reftrain  the  licentious  fpirit  of  foldiers 
fo  far  removed  from  the  feat  of  government,  he 
proceeded  directly  to  try  his  prilbners  as  rebels. 
Forty  were  condemned  to  fuffer  the  death  of  trai- 
tors, others  were  banifhed  from  Peru.  Their 
leader,  who  made  his  efcape  from  the  battle,  be- 
ing betrayed  by  fome  of  his  officers,  was  publicly 
beheaded  in  Cuzco  ;  and  in  him  the  name  of 
Almagro,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  party,  was  ex- 
tinct e. 

During  thofe  violent  convulfions  in  Peru,  the  Confoita- 
emperor  and  his  minifters  were  intently  employed  emperor 

concerning 
his  domi- 

d  Zarate,  lib.  iv.    c.    12 — 19.     Gomara,    c.    148.     Vega,  nions  in 
p.  ii.  lib.  iii.   c.  11  — 1 3.     lierrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  i.  c.  I,  2,  3.  America, 
lib.  iii.  c.  1  — 11. 

c   Zarate,  lib.  iv.  c.  2r.    Comara,  c.  150.    Herrera,  dec.  7. 
lib.  iii.  c.  12.  lib.  vi.  c.  I, 
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in  preparing  regulations,  by  which  they  hoped  not 
only  to  re-eftablifh  tranquillity  there,  but  to  intro- 
duce a  more  perfect  fyftem  of  internal  policy  into 
all  their  fettlements  in  the  New  World.  It  is  ma- 
nifeft  from  all  the  events  recorded  in  the  hiftory  of 
America,  that  rapid  and  extenfive  as  the  Spanilh 
conquefts  there  had  been,  they  were  not  carried 
on  by  any  regular  exertion  of  the  national  force, 
but  by  the  occafional  efforts  of  private  adventurers. 
After  fitting  out  a  few  of  the  firft  armaments  for 
difcovering  new  regions,  the  court  of  Spain,  during 
the  bufy  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  of  Charles  V., 
the  former  the  mod  intriguing  prince  of  the  age, 
and  the  latter  the  moft  ambitious,  was  encumbered 
■with  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  fchemes,  and  involved 
in  war  with  fo  many  nations  in  Europe,  that  it  had 
not  leifure  to  attend  to  diftant  and  lei's  interefting 
objects.  The  care  of  profecuting  difcovery,  or  of 
attempting  conqueft,was  abandoned  to  individuals-, 
and  with  fuch  ardour  did  men  pufti  forward  in 
this  new  career,  on  which  novelty,  the  fpirit  of 
adventure,  avarice,  ambition,  and  the  hope  of 
meriting  heaven,  prompted  them  with  combined 
influence  to  enter,  that  in  lefs  than  half  a  century 
almoft  the  whole  of  that  extenfive  empire  which 
Spain  now  pofleffes  in  the  New  World,  was  fub- 
jecled  to  its  dominion.  As  the  Spanifh  court  con- 
tributed nothing  towards  the  various  expeditions 
undertaken  in  America,  it  was  not  intitled  to  claim 
much  from  their  fuccefs.  The  fovereignty  of  the 
conquered  provinces,  with  the  fifth  of  the  gold 

and 
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and  filver,  was   referved   for   the   crown  •,    every  book 
thing  elfe  was  feized  by  the  aiTociates  in  each  ex-  v.^^— . j 
^edition  as  their  own  right.     The  plunder  of  the      ,5**' 
countries   which    they   invaded   ferved  to  indem- 
nify them  for  what  they  had  expended  in  equip- 
ping themfelves  for    the   fervice,    and    the   con- 
quered territory  was  divided  among  them,  accord- 
ing  to   rules    which   cuftom   had  introduced,    as 
permanent  eftablimments  which    their   fuccefsful 
valour  merited.  In  the  infancy  of  thofe  fettlements, 
when  their  extent  as  well  as  their  value  were  un- 
known,   many   irregularities  efcaped  obfervation, 
and  it  was  found  necefTary  to  connive  at  many  ex- 
cefTes.     The  conquered  people  were  pillaged  with 
deftruclive  rapacity,   and  their  country  parcelled 
out  among  its  new  mailers  in  exorbitant  fhares,  far 
exceeding  the  higheft  recompence  due   to    their 
iervices.     The  rude  conquerors  of  America,  in- 
capable of  forming  their  eftablimments  upon  any 
general  or  extenfive  plan  of  policy,  attentive  only 
to  private  intereft,  unwilling  to  forego  prefent  gain 
from  the  proipect  of  remote  or  public  benefit,  feem 
to  have  had  no  object  but  to  amafs  fudden  wealth, 
without  regarding  what  might  be  the  confequences 
of  the  means   by   which  they   acquired   it.     But 
when   time   at   length   difcovered  to  the  Spanilh 
court  the  importance  of  its  American  pofTeffions, 
the  neceffity  of  new-modelling  their  whole  frame 
became  obvious,  and  in  place  of  the  maxims  and 
practices  prevalent  among  military  adventurers, 
H  2  it 
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B  °vr°  K  lt  was  ^oun<^  requifite  to  fubRitute  the  inftitutions 
of  regular  government. 

One  evil  in  particular  called  for  an  immediate 
remedy.  The  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
imitated  the  fatal  example  of  their  countrymen 
fettled  in  the  iflands,  and  employed  themfelves  in 
fearching  for  gold  and  filver  with  the  fame  incon- 
fiderate  eagernefs.  Similar  effects  followed.  The 
natives  employed  in  this  labour  by  matters,  who  in 
impofing  tafks  had  no  regard  either  to  what  they 
felt  or  to  what  they  were  able  to  perform,  pined 
away  and  perimed  lb  faft,  that  there  was  reafon  to 
apprehend  that  Spain,  inftead  of  pofteffing  coun- 
tries peopled  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  fufceptible 
of  progreffive  improvement,  would  foon  remain 
proprietor  only  of  a  vaft  uninhabited  defert. 

The  emperor  and  his  minifters  were  fo  fenfible 
of  this,  and  fo  felicitous  to  prevent  the  extinction 
of  the  Indian  race,  which  threatened  to  render  their 
acquisitions  of  no  value,  that  from  time  to  time 
various  laws,  which  I  have  mentioned,  had  been 
made  for  fecuring  to  that  unhappy  people  more 
gentle  and  equitable  treatment.  But  the  diftance 
of  America  from  the  feat  of  empire,  the  feeblenefs 
of  government  in  the  new  colonies,  the  avarice  and 
audacity  of  foldiers  unaccuflomed  to  reftraint,  pre- 
vented thefe  falutary  regulations  from  operating 
with  any  confiderable  influence.  The  evil  conti- 
nued 
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nued  to  grow,  and  at  this  time  the  emperor  found  B  °y°  K 
an  interval  of  leifure  from  the  affairs  of  Europe  to  '».■»■.  ^ 
take  it  into  attentive  coniideration.  He  confulted  Thl  ptJfons 
not  only  with  his  minifters  and  the  members  of  the  JU^Jfc,* 
council  of  the  Indies,  but  called  upon  feveral 
perfons  who  had  refided  long  in  the  New  World,  to 
aid  them  with  the  relult  of  their  experience  and 
obfervation.  Fortunately  for  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica, among  thefe  was  Bartholomew  de  las  Cafas, 
who  happened  to  be  then  at  Madrid  on  a  miftion 
from  a  chapter  of  his  order  at  Chiapa  f.  Though, 
fince  the  mifcarriage  of  his  former  fchemes  for  the 
relief  of  the  Indians,  he  had  continued  (hut  up  in 
his  cloifter,  or  occupied  in  religious  functions,  his 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  former  objects  of  his  pity 
was  fo  far  from  abating,  that,  from  an  increafed 
knowledge  of  their  fufferings,  its  ardour  had  aug- 
mented. He  leized  eagerly  this  opportunity  of 
reviving  his  favourite  maxims  concerning  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians.  With  the  moving  elo- 
quence natural  to  a  man  on  whofe  mind  the 
icenes  which  he  had  beheld  had  made  a  deep 
imprefllon,  he  defcribed  the  irreparable  wafte  of 
the  human  fpecies  in  the  New  World,  the  Indian 
race  almoft  totally  fwept  away  in  the  iQands  in 
lefs  than  fifty  years,  and  haftening  to  extinction  on 
the  continent  with  the  fame  rapid  decay.  With 
the  decifive  tone  of  one  ftrongly  prepofleffed  with 
the  truth  of  his  own  fyftem,  he  imputed  all  this 

•f  Remefal  Hid.  de  Chiapa,  p.  14.6. 
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b  °  °  K  to  a  Tingle  caufe,  to  the  exactions  and  cruelty  of 


->  his  countrymen,  and  contended  that  nothing  could 
I542'  prevent  the  depopulation  of  America,  but  the  de- 
claring of  its  natives  to  be  freemen,  and  treating 
them  as  fubje&s,  not  as  flaves.  Nor  did  be  con- 
fide for  the  fuccefs  of  this  propofal  in  the  powers 
of  his  oratory  alone.  In  order  to  enforce  them,  he 
compofed  his  famous  treatife  concerning  the  de- 
ftruclion  of  America  c,  in  which  he  relates,  with 
many  horrid  circumftances,  but  with  apparent 
marks  of  exaggerated  defcription,  the  devastation 
of  every  province  which  had  been  vifited  by  the 
Spaniards. 

His  foiici-  The  emperor  was  deeply  afflicted  with  the  re- 

uodtice  a  cital  of  fo  many  actions  mocking  to  humanity. 

formSionof  But  as  his  views  extended  far  beyond  thofe  of  Las 

government.  Q^  he  perceived  triat  relieving  the  Indians  from 

opprefiion  was  but  one  ftep  towards  rendering  his 
pofleflions  in  the  New  World  a  valuable  acquifi- 
tion,  and  would  be  of  little  avail,  unlefs  he  could 
circumfcribe  the  power  and  ufurpations  of  his  own 
fubjects  there.  The  conquerors  of  America,  how- 
ever great  their  merit  had  been  towards  their  coun- 
try, were  moftly  perfons  of  fuch  mean  birth,  and 
of  fuch  abject  rank  in  fociety,  as  gave  no  dittinc- 
tion  in  the  eye  of  a  monarch.  The  exorbitant 
wealth  with  which  fome  of  them  returned,  gave 
umbrage  to  an  age  not  accuftomed  to  fee  men  in 

*  Remefal,  p,  192.   199. 
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inferior  condition  elevated  above  their  level,  and  B  °VI°  K 
rifing  to  emulate  or  to  fnrpafs  the  ancient  nobility 
in  fplendour.  The  territories  which  their  leaders 
had  appropriated  to  themfelves  were  of  fuch  enor- 
mous extent*1,  that  if  the  country  mould  ever  be 
improved  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil, 
they  muft  grow  too  wealthy  and  too  powerful  for 
iubjecls.  It  appeared  to  Charles,  that  this  abufe 
required  a  remedy  no  lefs  than  the  other,  and  that 
the  regulations  concerning  both  muft  be  enforced 
by  a  mode  of  government  more  vigorous  than  had 
yet  been  introduced  into  America. 

With  this  view  he   framed  a  body  of  laws,  N«w  «r»* 

.     .  r  .  lations  for 

containing  many  falutary  appointments  with  re-  thisporpofe. 
fpect  to  the  conftitution  and  powers  of  the  fupreme 
council  of  the  Indies;  concerning  the  ftation  and 
jurifdiflion  of  the  royal  audiences  in  different  parts 
of  America;  the  adminiftration  of  juftice -,  the 
order  of  government,  both  ecclefiaftical  and  civil. 
Thefe  were  approved  of  by  all  ranks  of  men.  But 
together  with  them  were  ifTued  the  following  regu- 
lation^, which  excited  univerfal  alarm,  and  occa- 
sioned the  mod  violent  convulfions:  "That  as  the 
repartimientos  or  (hares  of  land  feized  by  feveral 
perfons  appeared  to  be  exceffive,  the  royal 
audiences  are  empowered  to  reduce  them  to  a 
moderate  extent :  That  upon  the  death  of  any 
conqueror  or  planter,  the  lands  and  Indians  granted 

h  See  NOTE  XV. 
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B  °y°  K  to  him  fhall  nor  defcend  to  his  widow  or  children, 
but  return  to  the  crown  :  That  the  Indians  fhall 
henceforth  be  exempted  from  perfonal  fervice,  and 
fhall  not  be  compelled  to  carry  the  baggage  of 
travellers,  to  labour  in  the  mines,  or  to  dive  in 
the  pearl  fifheries :  That  the  ftated  tribute  due  by 
them  to  their  fuperior  mail  be  afcertained,  and 
they  fxiall  be  paid  as  fervants  for  any  work  they 
voluntarily  perform  :  That  all  perfons  who  are  or 
have  been  in  public  offices,  ecclefiaftics  of  every 
denomination,  hofpitals  and  monaiteries,  fhall  be 
deprived  of  the  lands  and  Indians  allotted  to 
them,  and  thefe  be  annexed  to  the  crown :  That 
every  perfon  in  Peru,  who  had  any  criminal  con- 
cern in  the  contefts  between  Pizarro  and  Almagro, 
fhould  forfeit  his  lands  and  Indians  '.'* 

Hi«  mini-         ^LL    tne   spanifh    minifters  who  had   hitherto 

I    1    1 -...!  on-  ' 

flr*teagainft  been   entrufted  with   the   direction   of  American 

them, 

affairs,  and  who  were  belt  acquainted  with  the  ftate 
of  the  country,  remonftraced  agiinfr  thofe  regula- 
tions as  ruinous  to  their  infant  colonies.  They 
represented,  that  the  number  of  Spaniards  who 
had  hitherto  emigrated  to  the  New  World  was  {o 
extremely  fmall,  that  nothing  could  be  expected 
from  any  effort  of  theirs  towards  improving  the 
vaft  regions  over  which  they  were  fcattered ;  that 
the  fuccefs  of  every  fcheme  for  this  purpofe  mult 

5  iTcrrera,   dec.  7.    lib.  vi.    c.  5.     Fernandez  Hifl.  lib.  i. 
1 ,  2. 

depend 
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depend  upon  the  miniftry  and  fervice  of  the  In-  B  °  o  k. 
dians,  whofe  native  indolence  and  averfion  to  la-  t_  _ y_  _j 
bour,  no  profpect  of  benefit  or  promife  of  reward     I54** 
could  furmount ;  that  the  moment  the  right  of  im- 
pofing  a  talk,  and  exacting  the  performance  of  it, 
was   taken   from   their  mafters,    every    work   of 
induftry    muft    ceafe,    and   all    the   fources  from 
which  wealth  begun  to  pour  in  upon  Spain  muft 
be  ftopt  for  ever.     But  Charles,  tenacious  at  all 
times  of  his  own  opinions,  and  fo  much  imprefTed 
at  prefent  with  the  view  of  the  dilbrders  which 
reigned  in  America,  that   he  was  willing  to  ha- 
zard the  application  even  of  a  dangerous  remedy, 
perfifted  in  his  refolution  of  publifhing  the  laws. 
That  they   might  be  carried  into  execution  with 
greater  vigour  and  authority,  he  authoriftd  Fran- 
cifco  Tello  de  Sandoval  to  repair  to  Mexico  as 
Vifitador  or  fuperintendent  of  that  country,  and  to 
co-operate  with  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  the  viceroy, 
in  enforcing  them.     He  appointed  Blafco  Nugnez  a  rieeroy 
Vela  to  be  governor  of  Peru,  with  the  title  ot  for  Peru. 
Viceroy;  and  in  order  to  ftrengthen  his  admini- 
ftration,  he  eftabliflied  a  court  of  royal  audience      >s43« 
in  Lima,  in  which  four  lawyers  of  eminence  were 
to  pre  fide  as  judges k. 


The  viceroy  and  fuperintendent  failed  at  the  Eftefls  of 
fame  time;  and  an  account  of  the  laws  which  they  tiaainVcj 
were   to  enforce   reached  America  before  them.  Spain* 


k  Zarate,   lib.  iii.  c.  24.     Gomara,   c.   151.     Vcgz,   p.  2. 
lib.  iii,  c.  20.. 
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B  °v°  K  The  entry  of  Sandoval  into  Mexico  was  viewed  as 
u — v — -»  the  prelude  of  general  ruin.  The  unlimited  grant 
I543'  of  liberty  to  the  Indians  affected  every  Spaniard  in 
America  without  diftinction,  and  there  was  hardly 
one  who  might  not  on  fome  pretext  be  included 
under  the  other  regulations,  and  fuffer  by  them. 
But  the  colony  in  New  Spain  had  now  been  lb 
long  accuftomed  to  the  reftraints  of  law  and  autho- 
rity under  the  fteady  and  prudent  adminiftration 
of  Mendoza,  that  how  much  loever  the  fpirit  of 
the  new  ftatutes  was  detelted  and  dreaded,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  obftrufl  the  publication  of 
them  by  any  act  of  violence  unbecoming  fubjects. 
The  magiftrates  and  principal  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, prefented  dutiful  addrefles  to  the  viceroy 
and  fuperintendent,  reprefenting  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  of  enforcing  them.  Happily  for  them, 
Mendoza,  by  long  refidence  in  the  country,  was 
fo  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  ftate,  that  he 
knew  what  was  for  its  intereft  as  well  as  what  it 
could  bear;  and  Sandoval,  though  new  in  office, 
difplayed  a  degree  of  moderation  feldom  pofTefTed 
by  perfons  juft  entering  upon  the  exercife  of 
power.  They  engaged  to  fufpend,  for  fome  time, 
the  execution  of  what  was  offenfive  in  the  new 
laws,  and  not  only  confented  that  a  deputation  of 
citizens  fhould  be  fent  to  Europe  to  lay  before  the 
emperor  the  apprehenfions  of  his  fubjects  in  New 
Spain  with  refpect  to  their  tendency  and  effects, 
but  they  concurred  with  them  in  fupporting  their 
fentiments.  Charles,  moved  by  the  opinion  of 
3  men 
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men  whofe  abilities  and  integrity  intitled  them  to  B  °Vj°  K 
decide  concerning  what   fell    immediately   under  \ — v — 1 
their  own  view,  granted   fuch  a  relaxation  of  the       'S43' 
rigour  of  the  laws  as  re-eflablifhed  the  colony  in 
its  former  tranquillity '. 

In  Peru  the  ftorm  gathered  with  an  afpect  (till  in  ?««• 
more  fierce  and  threatening,  and  was  not  fo  foon 
diljperfed.  The  conquerors  of  Peru,  of  a  rank 
much  inferior  to  thoie  who  had  fubjecled  Mexico 
to  the  Spanifa  crown,  farther  removed  from  the 
infpection  of  the  parent  ftate,  and  intoxicated  with 
the  fudden  acquifition  of  wealth,  carried  on  all 
their  operations  with  greater  licence  and  irregula- 
rity than  any  body  of  adventurers  in  the  New 
World.  Amidft  the  general  fubverfion  of  law 
and  order,  occafioned  by  two  fucceflive  civil  wars, 
when  each  individual  was  at  liberty  to  decide  for 
himfelf,  without  any  guide  but  his  own  intereft  or 
paflions,  this  turbulent  fpirit  rofe  above  all  fenfe 
of  fubordination.  To  men  thus  corrupted  by 
anarchy,  the  introduction  of  regular  government, 
the  power  of  a  viceroy,  and  the  authority  of  a  re- 
fpectable  court  of  judicature,  would  have  appeared 
formidable  reftraints,  to  which  they  would  have 
fubmkted  with  reluctance.  But  they  revolted 
with  indignation  againft  the  idea  of  complying 
with  laws,  by  which  they  were  to  be  dripped  at 

1  Fernandez  Hift.  lib.  i.  c.  3,  4,  5.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iii. 
c,  21,  22.  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  v.  c.  7.  lib.  viz.  c.  14,  15. 
Torqucm.  Mon.  Ind.  Jib.  v.  c.  13." 
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once  of  all  they  had  earned  fo  hardly  during  many 
years  of  fervice  and  fuffering.  As  the  account  of 
the  new  laws  fpread  fuccefTively  through  the  dif- 
ferent fettlements,  the  inhabitants  ran  together, 
the  women  in  tears,  and  the  men  exclaiming 
againft  the  injuftice  and  ingratitude  of  their  fove- 
reign  in  depriving  them,  unheard  and  unconvicted, 
of  their  poffefiions.  "  Is  this,  cried  they,  the 
recompence  due  to  perfons,  who,  without  public 
aid,  at  their  own  expence,  and  by  their  own  va- 
lour, have  fubjected  to  the  crown  of  Caftile  terri- 
tories of  fuch  vaft  extent  and  opulence  ?  Are  thefe 
the  rewards  bellowed  for  having  endured  unparal- 
leled diftrefs,  for  having  encountered  every  fpe- 
cies  of  danger  in  the  fervice  of  their  country  ? 
Whofe  merit  is  fo  great,  whofe  conduct  has  been 
fo  irreproachable,  that  he  may  not  be  condemned 
by  fome  penal  claufe  in  regulations,  conceived  in 
terms  as  loofe  and  comprehenfive,  as  if  it  had 
been  intended  that  all  fhould  be  entangled  in  their 
fnare  ?  Every  Spaniard  of  note  in  Peru  has  held 
fome  public  office,  and  all,  without  distinction, 
have  been  conftrained  to  take  an  active  past  in  the 
conteft  between  the  two  rival  chiefs.  Were  the 
former  to  be  robbed  of  their  property  becaufe  they 
had  done  their  duty  ?  Were  the  latter  to  be  pu- 
nifhed  on  account  of  what  they  could  not  avoid  ? 
Shall  the  conquerors  of  this  great  empire,  inftead 
of  receiving  marks  of  diftinction,  be  deprived  of 
the  natural  cphfolatiori  of  providing  for  their  wi- 
dows and  children,  and  leave  them  to  depend  for 

fubfiftence 
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fubfiftence  on   the  fcanty  fupply  they  can  extort  book 

from  unfeeling  courtiers ,n  ?    We  are  not  able  now»  < v — i 

continued  they,  to  explore  unknown  regions  in  ,S43' 
queft  of  more  fecure  iettlements ;  our  conftitu- 
tions,  debilitated  with  age,  and  our  bodies  cover- 
ed with  wounds,  are  no  longer  fit  for  active  fer- 
vice ;  but  full  we  poifefs  vigour  fufficient  to  afiert 
our  juft  rights,  and  we  will  not  tamely  fuffer  them 
to  be  wrefted  from  us "." 

By  difcourfes  of  this  fort,  uttered  with  vehe-  An  infur- 


re<f' 


1  m  prc- 


the  moo- 
ration  of 


mence,  and  liftened  to  with  univerfal  approbation,  vented  bj 
their  pafiions  were  inflamed  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that 
they  were  prepared  for  the  moll  violent  meafures;  Cartro 
and  began  to  hold  confutations  indifferent  places, 
how  they  might  oppofe  the  entrance  of  the  viceroy 
and  judges,  and  prevent  not  only  the  execution 
but  the  promulgation  of  the  new  laws.  From  this, 
however,  they  were  diverted  by  the  addrefs  of 
Vaca  de  Caflro,  who  flattered  them  with  the  hopes, 
that,  as  foon  as  the  viceroy  and  judges  fhould  ar- 
rive, and  had  leifure  to  examine  their  petitions  and 
remonftrances,  they  would  concur  with  them  in 
endeavouring  to  procure  fome  mitigation  in  the 
rigour  of  laws  which  had  been  framed  without  due 
attention  either  to  the  ftatc  of  the  country,  or  to 
the  fentiments  of  the  people.  A  greater  degree  of 
accommodation  to  thefe,  and  even  fome  conceflions 

m  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  vii.  c.  14,  15. 
n  Gomara,    c.   152.      Herrera,    dec.  7.   lib.  vi.  c.  10,    II. 
Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iii.    c.  20.  22.  lib.  iv.  c.  3,  4. 

•  on 
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book  on  the  part  of  government,  were  now  become  re- 

vi.  ° 

« v — '  quifite   to  compofe  the  prefent  ferment,    and  to 

I543'      footh  the  colonifts  into  fubmiffion,    by  infpiring 
them  with  confidence  in  their  fupetiors.    But  with- 
out profound  difcernment,  conciliating  manners, 
and  flexibility  of  temper,  fuch  a  plan  could  not  be 
The  fpirit     carried  on.     The  viceroy  pofiefTed  none  of  theie. 
tUm  in-  "    Of  all  the  qualities  that  fit  men  for  high  command, 
creafed  by     ^e  was  enrj0W(:tj  on}y  with  integrity  and  courage  ; 

tlie  viceroy.  *  o       j  o     * 

the  former  harfh  and  uncomplying,  the  latter  bor- 
dering fo  frequently  on  rafhnefs  or  obftinacy,  that 
in  his  fituation  they  were  defecls  rather  than  vir- 
M»rch4.  tues.  From  the  moment  that  he  landed  at  Tum- 
bez,  Nugnez  Vela  feems  to  have  confidered  him- 
felf  merely  as  an  executive  officer,  without  any  dis- 
cretionary power-,  and,  rcgardlefs  of  whatever  he 
obferved  or  heard  concerning  the  ftate  of  the 
country,  he  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  regulations 
with  unrelenting  rigour.  In  all  the  towns  through 
which  he  pafled,  the  natives  were  declared  to  be 
free,  every  perfon  in  public  office  was  deprived  of 
his  lands  and  fervants ;  and  as  an  example  of  obe- 
dience to  others,  he  would  not  iuffer  a  fingle  In- 
dian to  be  employed  in  carrying  his  own  baggage 
in  his  march  towards  Lima.  Amazement  and 
confternation  went  before  him  as  he  approached  j 
and  fo  little  folicitous  was  he  to  prevent  thelefrom 
augmenting,  that,  on  entering  the  capital,  he 
openly  avowed  that  he  came  to  obey  the  orders 
of  his  Sovereign,  not  to  difpenle  with  his  laws. 
This  harfh  declaration  was  accompanied  with  what 

rendered 
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rendered  it  ftill  more  intolerable,  haughtinefs  in  book. 
deportment,  a  tone  of  arrogance  and  decifion  in  v— -y—- » 
difcourfe,  and  an  iniblence  of  office  grievous  to 
men  lirtle  accuftomed  to  hold  civil  authority  in 
hioh  reipect.  Every  attempt  to  procure  a  fuf- 
penfion  or  mitigation  of  the  new  laws,  the  viceroy 
confidered  as  flowing  from  a  fpirit  of  difaffection 
that  tended  to  rebellion.  Several  perfons  of  rank 
were  confined,  and  Tome  put  to  death,  without- 
any  form  of  trial.  Vaca  de  Caftro  was  arretted, 
and  notwithstanding  the  dignity  of  his  former 
rank,  and  his  merit  in  having  prevented  a  general 
infurrcction  in  the  colony,  he  was  loaded  with 
chains,  and  fhut  up  in  the  common  jail  °. 

But  however  general  the  indignation  was  againft  The  mai- 
fuch  proceedings,  it  is  probable  the  hand  of  autho-  chafe  con- 
rity  would  have  been  ftrong  enough  to  fupprefs  ir,  "betST* 
or  to  prevent  its  burfting  out  with  open  violence,  k'adc',' 
if  the  malcontents  had  not  been  provided  with  a 
leader  of  credit  and  eminence  to  unite  and  to  di- 
rect their  efforts.     From  the  time  that  the  purport 
of  the  new  regulations  was  known  in  Peru,  every 
Spaniard  there  turned  his  eyes  towards  Gonzalo 
Pizarro,  as  the  only  perfon  able  to  avert  the  ruin 
with  which  they  threatened  the  colony.     From  all 
quarters,  letters  and  addreflfes  were  fent  to  him, 
conjuring  him  to  ftand  forth  as  their  common  pro- 
tector, and  offering  to  fupport  him  in  the  attempt 

°  Zarate,  lib.  iv.    c.  23,  24,  25.      Gomara,   c.  153 — 155. 
Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  iv.  c.  4,  5.      Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  6 — 10. 

wkh 
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b  o^o  k  wjth  tjie;r  ijves  an(j  fortunes.  Gonzalo,  though 
<- — v — '  inferior  in  talents  to  his  other  brothers,  was  equally 
I543'  ambitious,  and  of  courage  no  lefs  daring.  The 
behaviour  of  an  ungrateful  court  towards  his  bro- 
thers and  himfelf,  dwelt  continually  on  his  mind, 
Ferdinand  a  itate  prifoner  in  Europe,  the  children 
cf  the  governor  in  cuitody  of  the  viceroy,  and  lent 
aboard  his  fleet,  himfelf  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  private  citizen  in  a  country,  for  the  difcovery 
and  conqueft  of  which  Spain  was  indebted  to  his 
family.  Thefe  thoughts  prompted  him  to  feek  for 
vengeance,  and  to  aifert  the  rights  of  his  family, 
of  which  he  now  confidered  himfelf  as  the  guar- 
dian and  the  heir.  But  as  no  Spaniard  can  eafily 
furmount  that  veneration  for  his  fovereign  which  is 
interwoven  in  his  frame,  the  idea  of  marching  in 
arms  againft  the  royal  ftandard  filled  him  with  hor- 
ror. He  hefitated  long,  and  was  ftill  unrelblved, 
when  the  violence  of  the  viceroy,  the  univerfal 
call  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  certainty  of  be- 
coming foon  a  victim  himfelf  to  the  feverity  of  the 
new  laws,  moved  him  to  quit  his  refidence  at 
Chuquifaca  de  la  Plata,  and  repair  to  Cuzco.  All 
the  inhabitants  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  re- 
ceived him  with  tranfports  of  joy  as  the  deliverer 
of  the  colony.  In  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  they 
elefted  him  procurator-general  of  the  Spanifh  na- 
tion in  Peru,  to  folicit  the  repeal  of  the  late  regu- 
lations. They  empowered  him  to  lay  their  re- 
monftrances  before  the  royal  audience  in  Lima, 
and  upon  pretext   of  danger  from  the  Indians, 

authorifed 
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authorifed  him  to  march  thither  in  arms.  Under  B  o  °  K 
fancYion  of  this  nomination  Pizarro  took  poffefiion 
of  the  royal  treafure,  appointed  officers,  levied 
foldiers,  feized  a  large  train  of  artillery  which 
Vaca  de  Caltro  had  depofited  in  Guamanga,  and 
fet  out  for  Lima,  as  if  he  had  been  advancing 
againft  a  public  enemy.  DifafFection  having  now 
aflumed  a  regular  form,  and  being  united  under 
achiefoffuch  diftinguifhed  name,  many  perfons 
of  note  reforted  to  his  ftandard ;  and  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  troops,  raifed  by  the  viceroy  to 
oppofe  his  progrefs,  deferted  to  him  in  a  body  °. 

Before  Pizarro  reached  Lima,  a  revolution  had  D;^ntion? 

7  of  the  vice- 

happened  there,  which  encouraged  him  to  proceed  r°y and 

with  almoft  certainty  of  fuccefs.  The  violence  of  audience, 
the  viceroy's  adminiftration  was  not  more  formi- 
dable to  the  Spaniards  of  Peru  than  his  overbear- 
ing haughtinefs  was  odious  to  his  aflbciates,  the 
judges  of  the  royal  audience.  During  their  voy- 
age from  Spain,  fome  fymptoms  of  coldnefs  began 
to  appear  p.  But  as  foon  as  they  entered  upon  the 
exercife  of  their  refpective  offices,  both  parties 
were  fo  much  exafperated  by  frequent  contefts, 
arifing  from  interference  of  jurifdiction,  and  con- 
trariety of  opinion,  that  their  mutual  difguft  foon 

0  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  1.  Gomara,  c.  156,  157.  Vega,  p.  1 1. 
lib.  iv.  c.  4  — 12.  Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  12  — 17,  Herrera, 
dec.  7.  lib.  vii.  c.  18,  Sec.  lib.  viii.  c.  1—5- 

p  Gomara,  c,  171, 

Vol.  III.  I  grew 


The  viceroy 
imprifoned. 
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book  grew  into  open  enmity.     The  judges  thwarted  the 

i_.   T    .._»  viceroy  in  every  meafure,  fet  at  liberty  prifoners 

1544*       whom  he  had  confined,  juftified  the  malcontents, 

and   applauded   their  remonftrances.      At  a  time 

when  both  departments  of  government  fhould  have 

united  againft  the  approaching  enemy,  they  were 

contending  witli  each  other  for  fuperiority.     The 

judges  at  length  prevailed.     The  viceroy,  univer- 

Sept.  is.     faliy  odious,    and    abandoned   even    by   his   own 

guards,  was  feized  in  his  palace,  and  carried  to  a 

delert  ifland  on  the  coaft,  to  be  kept  there  until 

he  could  be  lent  home  to  Spain. 

Vfewi  of  The  judges,    in  confequence  of  this,    having 

aftlimed  the  lupreme- direction  of  affairs  into  their 
own  hands,  ilTued  a  proclamation  iufpending  the 
execution  of  the  obnoxious  laws,  and  fent  a  mef- 
iage  to  Pizarro,  requiring  him,  as  they  had  already 
granted  whatever  he  could  requeft,  to  difmifs  his 
troops,  and  to  repair  to  Lima  with  fifteen  or 
twenty  attendants.  They  could  hardly  expect  that 
a  man  fo  daring  and  ambitious  would  tamely  corn* 
ply  with  this  requifition.  It  was  made,  probably, 
with  no  fuch  intention,  but  only  to  throw  a  de- 
cent veil  over  their  own  conduct ;  for  Cepeda,  the 
prefident  of  the  court  of  audience,  a  pragmatical 
and  afpiring  lawyer,  feems  to  have  held  a  fecret 
correfpondence  with  Pizarro,  and  had  already 
formed  the  plan,  which  he  afterwards  executed, 
of  devoting  himfelf  to  his  fervice.  The  imprifon- 
5  ment 
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ment  of  the  viceroy,  the  ufurpation  of  the  judges,  B  °v,°  K 
together  with  the  nniverfal  confufion  and  anarchy  <— - v — -* 
conlcquent  upon  events  fo  fingular  and  unexpected, 
cpened  new  and  vaft  profpects  to  Pizarro.  He 
now  beheld  the  fupreme  power  within  his  reach. 
Nor  did  he  want  courage  to  pufh  on  towards  the 
object  which  fortune  prefented  to  his  view.  Car- 
vajal,  the  prompter  of  his  refolutions,  and  guide 
of  all  his  actions,  had  long  fixed  his  eye  upon  it 
as  the  only  end  at  which  Pizarro  ought  to  aim. 
Inftead  of  the  inferior  function  of  procurator  for 
the  Spanifh  fettlements  in  Peru,  he  openly  de- 
manded to  be  governor  and  captain-general  of  the 
whole  province,  and  required  the  court  of  audi- 
ence to  grant  him  a  commifiion  to  that  effect.  At 
the  head  of  twelve  hundred  men,  within  a  mile  of 
Lima,  where  there  was  neither  leader  nor  army  to 
oppofe  him,  fuch  a  requeft  carried  with  it  the  au- 
thority of  a  command.  But  the  judges,  either 
from  unwillingnefs  to  relinquifli  power,  or  from 
a  defire  of  preferving  fome  attention  to  appear- 
ances, hefitated,  or  feemed  to  hefitate,  about  com- 
plying. Carvajal,  impatient  of  delay,  and  impe-  He  aflume. 
tuous  in  all  his  operations,  marched  into  the  city  ment8.0""11" 
by  night,  feized  feveral  officers  of  diftinction  ob- 
noxious to  Pizarro,  and  hanged  them  without  the 
formality  of  a  trial.  Next  morning  the  court  of 
audience  ifiued  a  commifiion  in  the  emperor's 
name,  appointing  Pizarro  governor  of  Peru,  with 
full  powers,  civil  as  well  as  military,  and  he  entered 
I  2  the 
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book  t|ie  town  that   day  with  extraordinary  pomp,  to 
«— -v — '  take  pofTefTion  of  his  new  dignity  q. 

1544- 

oa.  28.  But  amidft  the  diforder  and  turbulence  which 

The  viceroy  •      3       1  •  1       i-rr  1       •  r       1         r- 

recovers  his  accompanied  this  total  diilolution  of  the  frame 
bcrty*  of  government,  the  minds  of  men,  fet  loofe  from 
the  ordinary  reftraints  of  law  and  authority,  acted 
with  fuch  capricious  irregularity,  that  events  no 
lefs  extraordinary  than  unexpected  followed  in  a 
rapid  fuccefiion.  Pizarro  had  fcarcely  begun  to 
exercife  the  new  powers  with  which  he  was  in- 
verted, when  he  beheld  formidable  enemies  rife  up 
to  oppofe  him.  The  viceroy  having  been  put  on 
board  a  veflel  by  the  judges  of  the  audience,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  carried  to  Spain  under 
cuftody  of  Juan  Alvarez,  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber; as  foon  as  they  were  out  at  fea,  Alvarez, 
either  touched  with  remorfe  or  moved  by  fear,  fell 
at  the  feet  of  his  prifoner,  declaring  him  from  that 
moment  to  be  free,  and  that  he  himfelf,  and  every 
perfon  in  the  fhip,  would  obey  him  as  the  legal 
reprefentative  of  their  fovereign.  Nugnez  Vela 
ordered  the  pilot  of  the  veflel  to  fhape  his  courfe 
towards  Tumbez,  and  as  foon  as  he  landed  there, 
erected  the  royal  ftandard,  and  refumed  his  func- 
tions of  viceroy.  Several  perfons  of  note,  to  whom 
the  contagion  of  the  feditious  fpirit  which  reigned 
at  Cuzco  and  Lima  had  not  reached,   inftantly 

•J  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  8—10.  Vega,  p.  u.  lib.  iv.  c.  13 — 
19.  Gomara,  c.  159 — 163.  Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  i&— 25. 
Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  viii.  c.  10 — 2©. 

avowed 
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avowed  their  refolution  to  fupport  his  authority  \  B  °v°  K 
The  violence  of  Pizarro's  government,  who  ob-  v— — y— j 
ferved  every  individual  with  the  jealoufy  natural 
to  ufurpers,  and  who  punifhed  every  appearance 
of  difafFection  with  rigour,  foon  augmented  the 
number  of  the  viceroy's  adherents,  as  it  forced 
fome  leading  men  in  the  colony  to  fly  to  him  for 
refuge.  While  he  was  gathering  fuch  ftrength  at 
Tumbez,  that  his  forces  began  to  affume  the  ap- 
pearance of  what  was  confidered  as  an  army  ir> 
America,  Diego  Centeno,  a  bold  and  active  offi- 
cer, exafperated  by  the  cruelty  and  oppreflion  of 
Pizarro's  lieutenant-governor  in  the  province  of 
Charcas,  formed  a  confpiracy  againft  his  life,  cut 
him  off,  and  declared  for  the  viceroy  \ 

Pizarro,  though  alarmed  with  thofe  appear-     1545. 
ances  of  hoftility  in  the  oppofite  extremes  of  the  marchei 
empire,    was  not  difconcerted.     He  prepared  to a8a" 
afTert  the  authority  to  which  he  had  attained,  with 
the  fpirit  and  conduct  of  an  officer  accuftomed  to 
command,  and  marched  directly  againft  the  vice- 
roy as  the  enemy  who  was  neareft  as  well  as  moft 
formidable.     As  he  was  mafter  of  the  public  re- 
venues in  Peru,  and  moft  of  the  military  men  were 
attached   to  his  family,  his  troops  were  fo  nume- 
rous, that  the  viceroy,  unable  to  face  them,  re- 

r  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  9.  Gomara,  c.  165.  Fernandez,  lib.  i, 
c,  23.     Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  viii.  c.  15. 

?  Zarate,  lib,  v,  c.  1.8.  Gomara,  c,  169.  Herrera,  dec.  7. 
lib,  ix.  c.  27. 

I  3  treated 
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B  °v°  K  treated  towards  Quito.  Pizarro  followed  him ; 
and  in  that  long  march,  through  a  wild  moun- 
tainous country,  fuffered  hardfhips  and  encoun- 
tered difficulties,  which  no  troops  but  thofe  ac- 
cuftomed  to  ferve  in  America  could  have  endured 
or  furmounted  u.  The  viceroy  had  fcarcely  reached 
Quito,  when  the  van- guard  of  Pizarro's  forces  ap- 
peared, led  by  Carvajal,  who,  though  near  four- 
fcore,  was  as  hardy  and  active  as  any  young  fol- 
dier  under  his  command.  Nugnez  Vela  inftantly 
abandoned  a  town  incapable  of  defence,  and  with 
a  rapidity  more  refcmbling  a  flight  than  a  retreat, 
marched  into  the  province  of  Popayan.  Pizarro 
continued  to  purfuej  but  finding  it  impofilble  to 
overtake  him,  returned  to  Quito.  From  thence 
he  difpatched  Carvajal  to  oppofe  Centeno,  who 
was  growing  formidable  in  the  fouthern  provinces 
of  the  empire,  and  he  himfelf  remained  there  to 
make  head  againft  the  viceroy x. 

Seated"0'  ®Y  ^s  own  activity,  and  the  affiftance  of  Be- 
nalcazar,  Nugnez  Vela  foon  affembled  four  hun- 
dred men  in  Popayan.  As  he  retained,  amidft  all 
his  difafters,  the  fame  elevation  of  mind,  and  the 
fame  high  fenfe  of  his  own  dignity,  he  rejected  with 
difdain  the  advice  of  fome  of  his  followers,  who 
urged  him  to  make  overtures  of  accommodation 

"SeeNOTE  XVI. 

x  Zarate,  lib.  v.  c.  15,  16—24.  Gomara,  c.  167.  Vega, 
p.  11.  lib.  iv.  c.  2j — 28.  Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  34.  40. 
Herrera,    dec.  7.  lib.  viii.  c.  16.  20 — 27. 

to 
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to  Pizarro,  declaring  that  it  was  only  by  the  fword  B  °  °  K 
that  a  conteft  with  rebels  could  be  decided.     With  < — y — 1 
this  intention  he  marched  back  to  Quito.    Pizarro,     1S46. 
reiving  on  the  fuperior  number,  and  (till  more  on 
the  diicipHne  and  valour  of  his  troops,  advanced 
refolutel?  to  meet  him.     The  battle  was  fierce  and  January  1$. 
bloody,  both  parties  righting  like  men  who  knew 
that  the  porTeffion  of  a  great  empire,  the  fate  of 
their  leaders,  and  their  own   future  fortune,  de- 
pended upon  the  iffue  of  that  day.     But  Pizarro's 
veterans  pufhed  forward  with  fuch  regular  and 
well-directed  force,  that  they  foon  began  to  make 
impreffion  on  their  enemies.     The  viceroy,  by  ex- 
traordinary exertions,  in  which  the  abilities  of  a 
commander   and    the  courage  of  a  foldier  were 
equally  difplayed,   held  victory  for  fome  time  in 
fufpenfe.     At  length   he  fell,  pierced  with  many  and  o»in. 
wounds ;    and  the  route  of  his  followers   became 
general.     They  were  hotly   purfued.      His  head 
was  cut  off,  and  placed  on  the  public  gibbet  in 
Quito,  which  Pizarro  entered   in  triumph.     The 
troops  affembled   by  Centeno  were  difperfed  foon 
after  by  Carvajal,  and  he  himfelf  compelled  to  fly- 
to  the  mountains,  where  he  remained  for  feveral 
months  concealed    in   a  cave.     Every  perfon    in 
Peru,  from  the  frontiers  of  Popayan  to  thofe  of 
Chili,  fubmitted  to  Pizarro  ;  and  by  his  fleet,  un- 
der Pedro  de  Hinojofa,  he  had  not  only  the  unri- 
valled command  of  the  South-Sea,  but  had  taken 
poflefllon  of  Panama,    and  placed  a  garrifon  in 
Nornbre   de  Dios,   on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 

I  4  ifthmus, 
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book  ifthmus,  which  rendered  him  matter  of  the  ufual 
t — ^— j  avenue   of    communication    between    Spain    and 
,54<s-      Peru". 

p^arroad-  After  this  decifive  victory,  Pizarro  and  his 
fnme  the  followers  remained  for  fome  time  at  Quito,  and 
o7S?ty  during  the  firft  tranfports  of  their  exultation,  they 
ran  into  every  excefs  of  licentious  indulgence,  with 
the  riotous  fpirit  ufual  among  low  adventurers 
upon  extraordinary  fuccefs.  But,  amidft  this  dif- 
fipation,  their  chief  and  his  confidents  were  obliged 
to  turn  their  thoughts  fometimes  to  what  was  fu- 
rious, and  deliberated  with  much  folicitude  con- 
cerning the  part  that  he  ought  now  to  take.  Car- 
vajal,  no  lefs  bold  and  decifive  in  counfel  than  in 
the  field,  had  from  the  beginning  warned  Pizarro, 
that  in  the  career  on  which  he  was  entering,  it  was 
vain  to  think  of  holding  a  middle  courfe  •,  that  he 
mull  either  boldly  aim  at  all,  or  attempt  nothing. 
From  the  time  that  Pizarro  obtained  pofTe/Tion  of 
the  government  of  Peru,  he  inculcated  the  fame 
maxim  with  greater  earneftnefs.  Upon  receiving 
an  account  of  the  victory  at  Quito,  he  remonftrated 
with  him  in  a  tone  ftill  more  peremptory.  "  You 
have  ufurped  (faid  he,  in  a  letter  written  to  Pizarro 
on  that  occafion)  the  fupreme  power  in  this  coun- 
try, in  contempt  of  the  emperor's  commifTion  to 

y  Zarate,  lib.  v.  e.  31,  32.  Gomara,  c.  170.  Vega,  p.  II. 
lib.  iv.  c.  33,  34.  Fernandez,  lib.  i.  c.  5  1  —  54.  Herrera, 
dec.  7.  lib.  x.  c.  12.  19 — 22.  dec.  8.  lib.  i.  c.  1 — 3.  Benzo, 
lib,  iii.  c,  1  a. 

S  the 
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the  viceroy.  You  have  marched,  in  hottile  array,  B  o^o  k 
ao-ainft  the  royal  ftandard  •,  you  have  attacked  the  | — v^w 
reprefentative  of  your  fovereign  in  the  field,  have 
defeated  him,  and  cut  off  his  head.  Think  not 
that  ever  a  monarch  will  forgive  fuch  infults  on  his 
dignity,  or  that  any  reconciliation  with  him  can  be 
cordial  or  fincere.  Depend  no  longer  on  the  pre- 
carious favour  of  another.  Aflume  yourlclf  the 
fovereicnty  over  a  country,  to  the  dominion  of 
which  your  family  has  a  title  founded  on  the  rights 
both  of  difcovery  and  conqueft.  It  is  in  your 
power  to  attach  every  Spaniard  in  Peru  of  any 
confequence  inviolably  to  your  intereft  by  liberal 
grants  of  lands  and  of  Indians,  or  by  inftituting 
ranks  of  nobility,  and  creating  titles  of  honour 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  courted  with  fo  much 
eagernefs  in  Europe.  By  eftablifhing  orders  of 
knighthood,  with  privileges  and  diftindtions  re- 
fembling  thofe  in  Spain,  you  may  beftow  a  grati- 
fication upon  the  officers  in  your  fervice,  fuited  to 
the  ideas  of  military  men.  Nor  is  it  to  your  coun- 
trymen only  that  you  ought  to  attend  ;  endeavour 
to  gain  the  natives.  By  marrying  the  Coya,  or 
daughter  of  the  Sun  next  in  fuccefiion  to  the  crown, 
you  will  induce  the  Indians,  out  of  veneration  for 
the  blood  of  their  ancient  princes,  to  unite  with 
the  Spaniards  in  fupport  of  your  authority.  Thus, 
at  the  head  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Peru,  as 
well  as  of  the  new  fettlers  there,  you  may  fet  at 
defiance  the  power  of  Spain,  and  repel  with  eale 
any  feeble  force  which  it  can  fend  at  fuch  a  dil- 

tance." 
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B  °v°  K  tance."     Cepeda,  the  lawyer,   who  was  now  Pi- 

^„y ;  zarro's   confidential   counfellor,    warmly  feconded 

154  '  Carvajal's  exhortations,  and  employed  whatever 
learning  he  poffefled  in  demonftrating,  that  all  the 
founders  of  great  monarchies  had  been  raifed  to 
pre-eminence,  not  by  the  antiquity  of  their  lineage, 
or  the  validity  of  their  rights,  but  by  their  own 
afpiring  valour  and  perfonal  merit  \ 


Butchufes  Pizarro  liftened  attentively  to  both,  and  could 
UiS'the*"  not  conceal  tne  fatisfaclion  with  which  he  contem- 
cru.t  of  plated  the  object  that  they  prefented  to  his  view. 
But  happily  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  few 
men  poffefs  that  fuperior  flrength  of  mind,  and 
extent  of  abilities,  which  are  capable  of  forming 
and  executing  fuch  daring  fchemes,  as  cannot  be 
accomplifhed  without  overturning  the  eftablifhed 
order  of  fociety,  and  violating  thofe  maxims  of 
duty  which  men  are  accuftomcd  to  hold  facred. 
The  mediocrity  of  Pizarro's  talents  circumfcribed 
his  ambition  within  more  narrow  limits.  Inftead 
of  afpiring  at  independent  power,  he  confined  his 
views  to  the  obtaining  from  the  court  of  Spain  a 
confirmation  of  the  authority  which  he  now  pof- 
fefled ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  he  fent  an  officer  of 
diftinction  thither,  to  give  fuch  a  reprefentation  of 
his  conduct,  and  of  the  ftate  of  the  country,  as 
might  induce  the  emperor  and  his  minifters,  either 

z  Vega,   p.  ii.   lib.  iv.  *c.  4c.      Fernandez,    lib.  i.    c.  34 
lib.  ii.  c.  1.  49.     Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 

from 
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from  inclination  or  from    neceffity,    to  continue  B  °V[°  K 
him  in  his  prefent  ftation. 


1546. 


Confulta- 


While  Pizarro  was  deliberating  with  refpect  to  V 

*->  *■  tions  or  ine 

the  Dart  which  he  mould  take,  confukations  were  sPanilh  mi* 

i  miters 

held  in  Spain,  with  no  lefs  iblicitude,  concerning  the 
meafures  which  ought  to  be  pnrfued  in  order  to  re- 
ellablifh  the  emperor's  authority  in  Peru.  Though 
unacquainted  with  the  lalt  excefies  of  outrage  to 
which  the  malcontents  had  proceeded  there,  the 
court  had  received  an  account  of  the  infurrection 
againft  the  viceroy,  of  his  imprifonment,  and  the 
ufurpation  of  the  government  by  Pizarro.  A  revo- 
lution fo  alarming  called  for  an  immediate  interpofi- 
tion  of  the  emperor's  abilities  and  authority.  But 
as  he  was  fully  occupied  at  that  time  in  Germany, 
in  conducting  the  war  againft  the  famous  league  of 
Smalkalde,  one  of  the  molt  interefting  and  ardu- 
ous enterprifes  in  his  reign,  the  care  of  providing 
a  remedy  for  the  diforders  in  Peru  devolved  upon 
his  fon  Philip,  and  the  counfellors  whom  Charles 
had  appointed  to  afTift  him  in  the  government  of 
Spain  during  his  abience.  At  fir  ft  view,  the  ac-  . 
tions  of  Pizarro  and  his  adherents  appeared  fo  re- 
pugnant to  the  duty  of  fubjects  towards  their  fo- 
vereign,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  minifters  in- 
fifted  on  declaring  them  inftantly  to  be  guilty  of 
rebellion,  and  on  proceeding  to  punifh  them  with 
exemplary  rigour.  But  when  the  fervour  of  their 
zeal  and  indignation  began  to  abate,  innumerable 
obftacles  to  the  execution  of  this  meafure  preiented 

themfelves. 
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B  °  °  K  themfelves.     The  veteran  bands  of  infantry,  the 
v— -v— - *  ftrength  and  glory  of  the  Spanifh  armies,  were 
,546,     then  employed  in  Germany.     Spain,  exhaufted  of 
men  and  money  by  a  long  feries  of  wars,  in  which 
fhe  had  been  involved  by  the  reftlefs  ambition  of 
two  fucceffive  monarchs,  could  noteafily  equip  an 
armament  of  fufficient  force  to  reduce  Pizarro.    To 
tranfport  any    refpectable    body  of  troops    to   a 
country  fo  remote  as  Peru,   appeared  almoft  im- 
pofiible.     While  Pizarro  continued  mailer  of  the 
South-Sea,  the  direct  route  by  Nombre  de  Dios 
and  Panama  was  impracticable.     An   attempt  to 
march  to  Quito  by  land  through  the  new  kingdom 
of  Granada,  and  the  province  of  Popayan,  acrofs 
regions  of  vaft  extent,  defolate,  unhealthy,  or  in- 
habited by  fierce  and  hoftile  tribes,  would  be  at- 
tended with  unfurmountable  danger  and  hardihips. 
The  paflfage  to   the  South-Sea  by   the  Straits  of 
Magellan  was    fo  tedious,    fo  uncertain,    and  fo 
little  known  in  that  age,  that  no  confidence  could 
be  placed  in  any  effort  carried  on   in  a  courfe  of 
navigation  fo  remote  and  precarious.      Nothing 
then  remained  but  to  relinquim  the  fyftem  which 
the  ardour  of  their  loyalty  had  firft  fuggefted,  and 
to  attempt  by  lenient  meafures  what  could  not  be 
effected  by  force.     It  was  manifeft,  from  Pizarro's 
folicitude  to  reprefent  his  conduct  in  a  favourable 
light  to  the  emperor,  that,   notwithstanding   the 
exceffes  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,   he  Hill  re- 
tained fentiments  of  veneration  for  his  fovereign. 
By  a  proper  application  to  thefe,  together  with 

fome 
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fame  fuch  concefiions  as  fhould  difcover  a  fpirit  of  B  °  °  k 
moderation    and  forbearance  .in   government,    he  u— yL^j 
might  be  yet  reclaimed,  or  the  ideas  of  loyalty  na-      1546' 
tural  to  Spaniards  might  fo  far  revive  amono-  his 
followers,  that  they  would  no  longer  lend  their 
aid  to  uphold  his  uiurped  authority. 

The  fuccefs,  however,  of  this  negociation,  no  Gafca  «p- 
lefs  delicate  than  it  was  important,  depended  en-  S^? 
tirely  on  the  abilities  and  addrefs  of  the  perfon  to  £j™tas  prc" 
whom  it  fhould  be  committed.     After  weighing 
with  much  attention  the  comparative  merit  of  va- 
rious perfons,   the   Spanifli  minifters   fixed  with 
unanimity  of  choice  upon  Pedro  de  la  Gafca,  a 
prieft  in  no  higher  ftation  than  that  of  counfellor  to 
the  Inquifition.     Though  in  no  public  office,  he 
had  been  occafionally  employed  by  government  in 
affairs  of  truft  and  confequence,  and  had  conduct- 
ed them  with  no  lefs  (kill  than  fuccefs ;  difplaying 
a  gentle  and  infinuating  temper,  accompanied  with 
much  firmnefs  •,  probity,  fuperior  to  any  feeling  of 
private  intereft  •,  and  a  cautious  circumfpection  in 
concerting  meafures,  followed  by  fuch  vigour  in 
executing  them,  as  is  rarely  found  in  alliance  with 
the  other.    Thefe  qualities  marked  him  out  for  the 
Junction  to  which  he  was  deftined.     The  emperor, 
to  whom  Gafca  was  not  unknown,  warmly  ap- 
proved of  the  choice,  and  communicated  it  to  him 
m  a  letter,  containing  expreflions  of  good- will  and 
confidence,  no  lefs  honourable  to  the  prince  who 
wrote,  than  to  the  fubject  who  received  it.  Gafca, 

notwith- 
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book  notwithftandins;  his  advanced  age  and  feeble  conftt- 
«_— v— ■ — '  tution,  and  though,  from  the  apprehenfions  natural 
,546"      to  a  man,  who,  during  the  courfe  of  his  life,  had 
never  been  out  of  his  own  country,  he  dreaded  the 
effects  of  a  long  voyage,  and   of  an   unhealthy 
climate3,  did  not  hefitate  a  moment  about  com- 
HUmodera-  plyjno-  with  the  will  of  his  fovereign.     But  as  a 
proof  that  it  was  from  this  principle  alone  he  acted, 
he  refufed  a  bilhopric  which  was  offered  to  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  appear  in  Peru  with  a  more 
dignified  character;  he  would  accept  of  no  higher 
title  than  that  of  prefident  of  the  court  of  audience 
in  Lima  •,  and  declared  that  he  would  receive  no 
falary  on  account  of  his  difcharging  the  duties  of 
that  office.     All  he  required  was,  that  the  expence 
of  fupporting  his  family  fliould  be  defrayed  by  the 
public,  and  as  he  was  to  go  like  a  minifter  of 
peace  with  his  gown  and  breviary,  and  without 
any  retinue  but  a  few  domeftics,  this  would  not 
load  the  revenue  with  any  enormous  burden  b. 

The  powers      gUT  while  he  difcovered  fuch  difinterefted  mo- 

committed 

to  him.  deration  with  refpect  to  whatever  related  perfonally 
to  himfelf,  he  demanded  his  official  powers  in  a 
very  different  tone.  He  infilled,  as  he  was  to  be 
employed  in  a  country  fo  remote  from  the  feat  of 
government,  where  he  couid  not  have  recourfe  to 

a  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 

b  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  Gomara,  c.  174.  Fernandez,  lib.  ii. 
c.  14—16.  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  v.  c.  1.  Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  i. 
c.  4,  &c, 

his 
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his  fovereign  for  new  instructions  on  every  emer- 
gence; and  as  the  whole  fuccefs  of  his  nego- 
tiations muft  depend  upon  the  confidence  which  ,S46, 
the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  treat  could  place 
in  the  extent  of  his  powers,  that  he  ought  to  be 
inverted  with  unlimited  authority  •,  that  his  juris- 
diction muft  reach  to  all  perlbns  and  to  all  caufes ; 
that  he  muft  be  empowered  to  pardon,  to  punifh, 
or  to  reward,  as  circumftances  and  the  behaviour 
of  different  men  might  require;  that,  in  cafe  of 
refiftance  from  the  malcontents,  he  might  be  au- 
thorifed  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  by  force  of 
arms,  to  levy  troops  for  that  purpofe,  and  to  call 
for  affiftance  from  the  governors  of  all  the  Spanifh 
fettlements  in  America.  Thefe  powers,  though 
manifestly  conducive  to  the  great  obje&s  of  his 
million,  appeared  to  the  Spanifh  minifters  to  be 
inalienable  prerogatives  of  royalty,  which  ought 
not  to  be  delegated  to  a  fubject,  and  they  refufed 
to  grant  them.  But  the  emperor's  views  were 
more  enlarged.  As  from  the  nature  of  his  employ- 
ment, Gafca  muft  be  entrufted  with  difcretionary 
power  in  feveral  points,  and  all  his  efforts  might 
prove  ineffectual  if  he  was  circumfcribed  in  any 
one  particular,  Charles  fcrupled  not  to  invert  him 
with  authority  to  the  full  extent  that  he  demanded. 
Highly  fatisfied  with  this  frefli  proof  of  his  matter's 
confidence,  Gafca  haftened  his  departure,  and, 
without  either  money  or  troops,  fet  out  to  quell  i  May  26. 
formidable  rebellion  c. 

c  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  ItS—  1?. 

Om 
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On  his  arrival  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  he  found 

Hernan  Mexia,  an  officer  of  note3  pofted  there* 

,<;46       bv  order  of  Pizarro,  with  a  confiderable  body  of 

July  27.  / 

fix  arrival    menj  to  oppofe  the  landing  of  any  hoftile  forces. 
But  Galea  appeared  in  fuch  pacific  guifc,  with  a 
train  fo  little  formidable,  and  with  a  title  of  no 
fuch  dignity  as  to  excite  terror,  that  he  was  re- 
ceived with  much  refpect.    From  Nombre  de  Dios 
he  advanced  to  Panama,  and  met  with  a  fimilar 
reception  from  Hinojofa,  whom  Pizarro  had  en- 
trufted  with  the  government  of  that  town,  and  the 
command  of  his  fleet  ftationed  there.      In  both 
places  he  held  the  fame  language,  declaring  that 
he  was  fent  by  their  fovereign  as  a  meffenger  of 
peace,  not  as  a  minifter  of  vengeance;   that  he 
came  to  redrefs  all  their  grievances,  to  revoke  the 
laws  which   had   excited   alarm,   to   pardon  pad 
offences,  and  to  re-eftabli(h  order  and  juftice  in  the 
government  of  Peru.     His  mild  deportment,  the 
fimplicity  of  his  manners,  the  fanclity  of  his  profef- 
fion,  and  a  winning  appearance  of  candour,  gained 
credit  to  his  declarations.    The  veneration  due  to  a 
perfon  clothed  with  legal  authority,  and  acting  in 
virtue  of  a  royal  commiffion,  began  to  revive  among 
men  accuftomed  for  fome  time  to  nothing  more 
refpectable  than  an  ufurped  jurifdiction.  Hinojofa, 
Mexia,  and  feveral  other  officers  of  diftin&ion,  to 
each  of  whomGafca  applied  feparately,  were  gained 
over  to  his  intereft,  and  waited  only  for  fome  de- 
cent occafion  of  declaring  openly  in  his  favour  <*. 

*  Fernandez,    lib.  ii.   c.  21,  &c.     Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  6,  7. 
Gomara,  c.  175.     Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  v.  c.  3. 

This 
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This  the  violence  of  Pizarro  foon  afforded  them.  B  °  °  K 
As  foon  as  he  heard  of  Gafca's  arrival  at  Panama,  ■ — ~v-«j 
though  he  received,  at  the  fame  time,  an  account  viojptpro. 
of  the  nature  of  his  commiflion,  and  was  informed  PiMwo!  ° 
of  his  offers  to  render  every  Spaniard  in  Peru  eafy 
concerning  what  was  paft,  by  an  act  of  general 
oblivion ;  and  fecure,  with  refpect  to  the  future* 
by  repealing  the  obnoxious  laws ;  inftead  of  accept- 
ing with  gratitude  his  fovereign's  gracious  con- 
ceffions,  he  was  fo  much  exafperated  on  finding 
that  he  was  not  to  be  continued  in  his  flation  as 
governor  of  the  country,  that  he  inftantly  refolved 
to  oppofe  the  prefident's  entry  into  Peru,  and  to 
prevent  his  exercifing  any  jurifdiction  there.  To 
this  defperate  refolution  he  added  another  highly 
prepofterous.  He  fent  a  new  deputation  to  Spain 
to  juftify  this  conduct,  and  to  infill,  in  name  of  all 
the  communities  in  Peru,  for  a  confirmation  of  the 
government  to  himfelf  during  life,  as  the  only 
means  of  preferving  tranquillity  there.  The  per- 
fons  entrufted  with  this  ftrange  commiffion,  inti- 
mated the  intention  of  Pizarro  to  the  prefident,  and 
required  him,  in  his  name,  to  depart  from  Panama 
and  return  to  Spain.  They  carried  likewife  fecret 
inftruclions  to  Hinojofa,  directing  him  to  offer 
Gafca  a  prefent  of  fifty  thoufand  pefos,  if  he  would 
comply  voluntarily  with  v/hat  was  demanded  of 
him;  and  if  he  mould  continue  obftinate,  to  cut 
him  off  either  by  affaffmation  or  poifon  e. 

e  Zarate,    lib.  vi.   c.  8.      Fernandez,   lib.  Li.    c.  33,    34. 
Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  ii.  c.  9,  10. 
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Many  circumftances  concurred  in  pufhing  on 
— *  Pizarro  to  thofe  wild  meafures.  Having  been 
«af«  j-ains  once  accuftomed  to  fupreme  command,  he  could 
hi«  fleet.  not  j3ear  tne  thoughts  of  descending  to  a  private 
ftation.  Confcious  of  his  own  dement,  he  fufpecT- 
ed  that  the  emperor  fludied  only  to  deceive  him, 
and  would  never  pardon  the  outrages  which  he  had 
committed.  His  chief  confidents,  no  lefs  guilty, 
entertained  the  lame  apprehenfions.  The  approach 
of  Gafca  without  any  military  force  excited  no 
terror.  There  were  now  above  fix  thoufand  Spa- 
niards fettled  in  Peru  f  •,  and  at  the  head  of  thefe 
he  doubted  not  to  maintain  his  own  independence, 
if  the  court  of  Spain  mould  refute  to  grant  what 
he  required.  But  he  knew  not  that  a  fpirit  of  de- 
fection had  already  begun  to  fprcad  among  thofe 
whom  he  trufted  mod.  Hinojofa,  amazed  at  Pi- 
zarro's  precipitate  refolution  of  fetting  himfelf  in 
oppofition  to  the  emperor's  commiffion,  and  dif- 
daining  to  be  his  inftrument  in  perpetrating  the 
odious  crimes  pointed  out  in  his  fecret  instructions, 
publicly  recognized  the  title  of  the  prefident  to 
the  fupreme  authority  in  Peru.  The  officers  under 
his  command  did  the  fame.  Such  was  the  conta- 
gious influence  of  the  example,  that  it  reached 
even  the  deputies  who  had  been  lent  from  Peru  •, 
and  at  the  time  when  Pizarro  expected  to  hear 
either  of  Gafca's  return  to  Spain,  or  of  his  death, 
he  received  an  account  of  his  being  mafler  of  the 
fleet,  of  Panama,  and  of  the  troops  Itationed  there. 

f  Kcrrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  iii.  c.  i. 
2  Irritated 
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Irritated  almoft  to  madnefs   by  an  event  fo  fi  °VI°  K 
unexpected,  he  openly  prepared  for  war;   and  in  * — v— ' 
Order  to  give  fome  colour  of  juftice  to  his  arms,  he  Pisako're- 
appointed  the  court  or  audience  in  Lima  to  pro-  war. 
ceed  to  the   trial  of   Gafca,    for    the   crimes  of 
having  feized  his  mips,  feduced  his  officers,  and 
prevented  his  deputies  from  proceeding  in  their 
voyage  to  Spain.      Cepeda,    though  acting  as  a 
judge  in  virtue  of  the  royal  commifiion,  did  not 
fcruple  to  proftitute  the  dignity  of  his  function  by 
finding  Gafca  guilty  of  treafon,  and  condemning 
him  to  death  on  that  accounts.     Wild,  and  even 
ridiculous,  as  this  proceeding  was,  it  impofed  on 
the  low  illiterate  adventurers,  with  whom  Peru  was 
filled,  by  the  femblance  of  a  legal  fanction  war? 
ranting  Pizarro  to  carry  on  hoftilities  againft  a  con- 
victed traitor.     Soldiers  accordingly  reforted  from 
every  quarter  to  his  flandard,  and  he  was  foon  at 
the  head  of  a  thoufand  men,  the  bed  equipped 
that  had  ever  taken  the  field  in  Peru. 

Gasca,  on  his  part,  perceiving  that  force  mult  Preparation 
be  employed  in  order  to  accomplifh  the  purpofe  of  ° 
his  million,  was  no  lefs  affiduous  in  collecting 
troops  from  Nicaragua,  Carthagena,  and  other 
fettlements  on  th.e  continent ;  and  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs,  that  he  was  foon  in  a  condition  to  detach  a 
fquadron  of  his  fleet,  with  a  confiderable  body  of 

8  Fernandez,  lib,  ii.  c.  55.    Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  v.  d  7.    Her- 
nia, dec.  8.  lib.  iii.  c.  6. 
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b  00  k  foldiers,  to  the  coaft  of  Peru. 


1547- 

April. 


Their  appearance 
excited  a  dreadful  alarm ;  and  though  they  did  not 
attempt  for  fome  time  to  make  any  defcent,  they 
did  more  effectual  fervice,  by  letting  aHiore  in  dif- 
ferent places  perfons  who  difperfed  copies  of  the 
ad  of  general  indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of 
the  late  edicts ;  and  who  made  known  every  where 
the  pacific  intentions,  as  well  as  mild  temper,  of 
the  prefident.  The  effect  of  fpreading  this  in- 
formation was  wonderful.  All  who  were  diffatis- 
fied  with  Pizarro's  violent  administration,  all  who 
retained  any  fentiments  of  fidelity  to  their  fove- 
reign,  began  to  meditate  revolt.  Some  openly 
deferted  a  caufe  which  they  now  deemed  to  be  un- 
lofurreaion  juft.  Centeno,  leaving  the  cave  in  which  he  lay 
concealed,  affembled  about  fifty  of  his  former  ad- 
herents, and  with  this  feeble  half-armed  band  ad- 
vanced boldly  to  Cuzco.  By  a  fudden  attack  in 
the  night-time,  in  which  he  difplayed  no  lefs  mili- 
tary fkill  than  valour,  he  rendered  himfelf  matter 
of  that  capital,  though  defended  by  a  garrifon  of 
five  hundred  men.  Moft  of  thefe  having  ranged 
themfelves  under  his  banners,  he  had  foon  the 
command  of  a  refpectable  body  of  troops h. 


of  Centeno, 


afcainft  Pizarro,  though  aftonilhed  at  beholding  one 

*arro  enemy  approaching  by  fea,  and  another  by  land, 
at  a  time  when  he  trufted  to  the  union  of  all  Peru 
in  his  favour,  was  of  a  fpirit  more  undaunted,  and 


matches, 


h  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  13 — 16.    Gomara,  c.  180,  181.    Fer- 
nandez, lib.  ii.  c.  28.  64,  &c. 

more 
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more  accuftomed  to  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune, 
than  to  be  difconcerted  or  appalled.     As  the  dan- 
ger from  Centeno's  operations  was  the  mod  urgent, 
he  inftantly  fet  out  to  oppofe  him.     Having  pro- 
vided horfes  for  all  his  foldiers,  he  marched  with 
amazing  rapidity.     But  every  morning  he  found 
his  force  diminimed,  by  numbers  who  had  left  him 
during  the  night;  and  though  he  became  fufpi- 
cious  to  excefs,  and  punifhed  without  mercy  all 
"whom  he  fufpe&ed,  the  rage  of  defertion  was  too 
violent  to  be  checked.     Before  he  got  within  fight 
of  the  enemy  at  Huarina,  near  the  lake  Titiaca, 
he  could  not  mufter  more  than  four  hundred  fol- 
diers.    But  thefe  he  juflly  confidered  as  men  of 
tried   attachment,    on   whom   he  might  depend. 
They  were  indeed  the  boldeft  and  moft  defperate 
of  his  followers,  confcious  like  himfelf  of  crimes 
for  which  they  could   hardly  expect  forgivenefs, 
and  without  any  hope  but  in  the  fuccefs  of  their 
arms.     With  thefe  he  did  not  hefitate  to  attack  oaober  20, 
Centeno's  troops,   though  double  to  his  own  in 
number.     The  royalifts  did  not  decline  the  com- 
bat. It  was  the  moll  obftinate  and  bloody  that  had 
hitherto  been  fought  in  Peru.  At  length  the  intre-  and  defeaU 

.  .  him. 

pid  valour  of  Pizarro,  and  the  fupenority  of  Car- 
vajal's  military  talents,  triumphed  over  numbers^ 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The  booty  was 
immenfe ',  and  the  treatment  of  the  vanquifhed 
ci'uel.     By  this  fingle  fuccefs  the  reputation  of 

1  See  NOTE  XVII. 

JC  3  Pizarro. 
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B  °VI°  K  Pizarro  was  re-eftablifhed,  and  being  now  deemed 

u — , >  invincible  in  the  field,  his  army  increafed  daily  in 

I547'      number k. 

But  events  happened  in  other  parts  of  Peru, 
which  more  than  counterbalanced  the  fplendid 
victory  at  Huarina.  Pizarro  had  lcarcely  left  Lima, 
when  the  citizens,  weary  of  his  oppreflive  domi- 
nion, erected  the  royal  ftandard,  and  Aldana,  with 
a  detachment  of  foldiers  from  the  fleet,  took  pof- 
Ca'ca  lands  feffion  0f  tne  town.  About  the  fame  time ',  the 
prefident  landed  at  Tumbcz  with  five  hundred 
men.  Encouraged  by  his  prefence,  every  fettle- 
ment  in  the  low  country  declared  for  the  king. 
The  fituation  of  the  two  parties  was  now  perfectly 
reverfed  i  Cuzco  and  the  adjacent  provinces  were 
poflefTed  by  Pizarro;  all  the  reft  of  the  empire, 
from  Quito  fouthward,  acknowledged  the  jurif. 
diction  of  Gafca.  As  his  numbers  augmented  fail, 
Gafca  advanced  into  the  interior  part  of  the  coun. 
try.  His  behaviour  ftill  continued  to  be  gentle 
and  unafTuming  ;  he  expreflfed,  on  every  occafion, 
his  ardent  with  of  terminating  the  conteft  without 
bloodihed.  More  folicitous  to  reclaim  than  to 
punilh,  he  upbraided  no  man  for  paft  offences,  but 
received  them  as  a  father  receives  penitent  children 
returning  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.  Though  defirous 

k  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  2,  3.  Gomara,  c.  181.  Vega;  p.  u. 
lib.  v.  c.  j  8,  &c.  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  79.  Henera,  dec.  8. 
^ib.  iv.  c.  1,2. 

'  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  17. 

Of 
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of  peace,  he  did  not  flacken  his  preparations  for  B  °  °  K 
war.     He  appointed  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  * — *—»* 
troops  in  the  fertile  valley  of  Xauxa,  on  the  ro^  \      ls47' 
to  Cuzco"1.    There  he  remained  for  fome  months,  Advances 
not  only  that  he  might  have  time  to  make  another  cuVco.S 
attempt  towards  an  accommodation  with  Pizarro, 
but  that  he  might  train  his  new  foldiers  to  the  ufe 
of  arms,  and  accuftom  them  to  the  difcipline  of 
a  camp,  berore  he  led  them  againft  a  body  of  vic- 
torious veterans.      Pizarro,    intoxicated  with  the 
fuccefs  which  had  hitherto  accompanied  his  arms, 
and  elated   with   having   again    near   a   thoufand 
men  under  his  command,  refufed  to  liften  to  any 
terms,  although  Cepeda,  together  with  feveral  of 
his  officers,  and  even  Carvajal  himielf n,  gave  it  as 
their  advice  to  clofe  with  the  prefident's  offer  of  a 
general  indemnity,  and  the  revocation  of  the  ob- 
noxious laws  °.     Galea  having  tried  in  vain  every 
expedient  to  avoid  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  his  countrymen,  began  to  move  towards  Cuzco,  Dec.  29. 
at  the  head  of  fixteen  hundred  men. 

Pizarro,    confident  of  victory,    fuffered    the  Both  partk 

.  .  .'''".  prepare  fdf 

royalifts  to  pais  all  the  rivers  which  lie  between  battle. 
Guamanga  and  Cuzco  without  oppofition,  and  to      154^ 
advance  within  four  leagues  of  that  capital,  flat- 
tering himfelf  that  a  defeat  in  fuch  a  fituation  as 

m  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  9.     Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  77.  82. 

■  See  NOTE  XVIII. 

0  £arate,  lib.  vii,  c.  6.     Vega,  p.  u.  lib.  v.  c.  27. 

K  4  rendered 
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book  rendered  a  retreat  impracticable  would  at  once 
terminate  the  war.  He  then  marched  out  to  meet 
the  enemy,  and  Carvajal  chofe  his  ground,  and 
made  the  difpofition  of  the  troops  with  the  difcern- 
ing  eye,  and  profound  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war, 
confpicuous  in  all  his  operations.  As  the  two 
armies  moved  forward  flowly  to  the  charge,  the 
appearance  of  each  was  fingular.  In  that  of  Pi- 
zarro,  compofed  of  men  enriched  with  the  fpoils 
of  the  mod  opulent  country  in  America,  every 
officer,  and  almoft  all  the  private  men  were  clothed 
in  (luffs  of  filk,  or  brocade,  embroidered  with 
gold  and  filver ;  and  their  horfes,  their  arms,  their 
ftandards,  were  adorned  with  all  the  pride  of 
military  pomp p.  That  of  Gafca,  though  not  fo 
fplendid,  exhibited  what  was  no  lefs  finking.  He 
himfelf,  accompanied  by  the  archbifhop  of  Lima, 
the  biffiops  of  Quito  and  Cuzco,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  ecclefiaftics,  marching  along  the  lines,  bleff- 
ing  the  men,  and  encouraging  them  to  a  refolute 
difcharge  of  their  duty. 

piwrmde.  When  both  were  juft  ready  to  engage,  Cepeda, 
uoops. y  '  fet  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  galloped  off,  and  furrendered 
himfelf  to  the  prefident.  Garcilaflb  de  la  Vega, 
and  other  officers  of  note,  followed  his  example. 
The  revolt  of  perfons  in  fuch  high  rank  ftruck 
all  with  amazement.  The  mutual  confidence  on 
which  the  union  and  flrength  of  armies  depend, 

p  Zarate,  lib.  vi.  c.  n. 
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ceafed  at  once.  Diftruft  and  confirmation  fpread  B  °  °  K 
from  rank  to  rank.  Some  filently  flipped  away,  < — vr— -* 
others  threw  down  their  arms,  the  greateft  number 
went  over  to  the  royalifts.  Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and 
fome  leaders,  employed  authority,  threats,  and 
entreaties,  to  Hop  them,  but  in  vain.  In  lefs 
than  half  an  hour,  a  body  of  men,  which  might 
have  decided  the  fate  of  the  Peruvian  empire, 
was  totally  difperfed.  Pizarro,  feeing  all  irretriev- 
ably loft,  cried  out  in  amazement  to  a  few  officers 
who  (till  faithfully  adhered  to  him,  "  What  remains 
for  us  to  do  ?"  "  Let  us  rufh,  replied  one  of 
them,  upon  the  enemy's  firmed  battalion,  and  die 
like  Romans."  Dejected  with  fuch  a  reverfe  of 
fortune,  he  had  not  fpirit  to  follow  this  foldierly 
counfel,  and  with  a  tamenefs  disgraceful  to  his 
former  fame,  he  furrendered  to  one  of  Gafca's 
officers.  Carvajal,  endeavouring  to  efcape,  was  takes, 
overtaken  and  feized. 

Gasca,  happy  in  this  bloodlefs  victory,  did  not  ad"J  out  t0 
jftain  it  with  cruelty.  Pizarro,  Carvajal,  and  a 
fmall  number  of  the  molt  diltinguiffied  or  noto- 
rious offenders,  were  punilhed  capitally.  Pizarro 
was  beheaded  on  the  day  after  he  furrendered.  He 
fubmkted  to  his  fate  with  a  compoled  dignity,  and 
feemed  defirous  to  atone  by  repentance  for  che 
crimes  which  he  had  committed.  The  end  of  Car- 
vajal was  fuitable  to  his  life.  On  his  trial  he  offer- 
ed no  defence.  When  the  fentence  adjudging  him 
to  be  hanged  was  pronounced,  he  careleisly  re- 
plied 
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B  °yg  K  plied,  "  One  can  die  but  once."  During  the  in- 
L.  m^m  — >  terval  between  the  fentence  and  execution,  he  dif- 
154  '  covered  no  fign  either  of  remorfe  for  the  pad,  or 
of  folicitude  about  the  future;  fcoffing  at  all  who 
vifited  him,  in  his  ufual  farcaftic  vein  of  mirthj 
with  the  fame  quicknefs  of  repartee  and  grofs  plea- 
fantry  as  at  any  other  period  of  his  life.  Ccpeda, 
more  criminal  than  either,  ought  to  have  fhared 
the  fame  fate ;  but  the  merit  of  having  deiertcd 
his  affociates  at  fuch  a  critical  moment,  and  with 
fuch  decifive  erfecl,  faved  him  from  immediate 
punifhment.  He  was  fent,  however,  as  a  prifoner 
to  Spain,  and  died  in  confinement q. 

In  the  minute  detail  which  the  contemporary 
hiftorians  have  given  of  the  civil  diflentions  that 
raged  in  Peru,  with  little  interruption,  during  ten 
years,  many  circumflances  occur  fo  ftriking,  and 
which  indicate  fuch  an  uncommon  date  of  manners, 
as  to  merit  particular  attention. 

No  merce-       Though  the  Spaniards  who  firft  invaded  Peru 

nary  foldiets 

jn  the  civil   were  or  the  lowed  order  in  iociety,  and  the  greater 
Peru.         part  of  thofe  who  afterwards  joined  them  were  per- 
fons  of  defperate  fortune,  yet  in  all  the  bodies  of 
troops  brought  into  the  field  by  the  different  lead- 
ers who  contended  for  fuperiority,  not  one  man 

*  Zarate,  Kb.  vii.  c.  6,  7,  8.  Gomara,  c.  185,  186. 
Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  v.  c.  30,  &c.  Fernandez;  lib.  ii.  c.  8<~,  &c. 
J^errera,  dec,  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  14.,  &c. 

afted 
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aeled  as  a  hired  foldier,  that  follows  his  ftandard  book 
for  pay.  Every  adventurer  in  Peru  confidered 
himfelf  as  a  conqueror,  emitted,  by  his  fervices,  to 
an  eltabhfhment  in  that  counrry  which  had  been 
acquired  by  his  valour.  In  the  contefts  between 
the  rival  chiefs,  each  choie.  his  fide  as  he  was  di- 
rected by  his  own  judgment  or  affections.  He 
joined  his  commander  as  a  companion  of  his  for- 
tune, and  diidained  to  degrade  himfelf  by  receiving 
the  wages  of  a  mercenary.  It  was  to  their  fword, 
not  to  pre-eminence  in  office,  or  nobility  of  birth, 
that  mod  of  the  leaders  whom  they  followed  were 
indebted  for  their  elevation  •,  and  each  of  their 
adherents  hoped,  by  the  fame  means,  to  open  a 
way  for  himfelf  to  the  poflefTion  of  power  and 
wealth  r. 

But  though  the  troops  in  Peru  ferved  without  Armies  im- 

c  menleljr  e*- 

any  regular  pay,  they  were  railed  at  immenfe  ex-  penfive; 
pence.  Among  men  accuftomed  to  divide  the 
fpoils  of  an  opulent  counrry,  the  defire  of  obtain- 
ing wealth  acquired  incredible  force.  The  ardour 
of  purfuit  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  hope  of 
fuccefs.  Where  all  were  intent  on  the  fame  object, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  the  lame  paflion,  there 
was  but  one  mode  of  gaining  men,-  or  of  fecuring 
their  attachment.  Oilicers  of  name  and  influence, 
befides  the  promjfe  of  future  eftablifhments,  re- 
ceived in  hand  large  gratuities  from  the  chief  with 

r  Vega,  p.  il,  lib.  iv\  c.  38.  41. 

whom 
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book.  whom  they  engaged.  >   Gonzalo  Pizarro,  in  order 
c— v— J  to  raife  a  thoufand  men,  advanced   five   hundred 
,5!  '      thoufand  pefos  \     Gafca  expended  in  levying  the 
troops  which  he  led  againft  Pizarro  nine  hundred 
thoufand  pefos1.     The  diftribution  of  property  s 
bellowed  as  the  reward  of  fervices,  was  ftill  more 
and  inn-      exorbitant.      Cepeda,    as  the  recompence  of  his 
wards  to  in-  perfidy  and  addrefs,    in  perfuading  the  court  of 
royal  audience  to  give  the  fanction  of  its  authority 
to  the  ufurped  jurifdidtion  of  Pizarro,  received  a 
grant  of  lands  which  yielded  an  annual  income  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pefos  u.     Hinojofa, 
who,  by  his  early  defection  from  Pizarro,  and  fur- 
render  of  the  fleet  to  Gafca,  decided  the  fate  of 
Peru,  obtained  a  diilricTt  of  country  affording  two 
hundred  thoufand  pefos  of  yearly  value  x.     While 
fuch  rewards  were  dealt  out  to  the  principal  ofrw 
cers,  with  more  than  royal  munificence,  propor- 
tional (hares  were  conferred  upon  thofe  of  inferior 
rank. 


fufion  and 
Juzury 


Their  pro.  Such  a  rapid  change  of  fortune  produced  its 
natural  effects.  It  gave  birth  to  new  wants,  and 
new  defires.  Veterans,  long  accuftomed  to  hard- 
ship and  toil,  acquired  of  a  fudden  a  tafle  for  pro- 
fufe  and  inconfiderate  diffipation,  and  indulged  in 
all  the  exceffes  of  military  licentioufnefs,.     The 

s  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  54. 

1  Zarate,  lib.  vii.  c.  10.      Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  v.    c.  7. 

u  Qomara,  c.  164.  *  Vega,  p.  11.  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 

riot 
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riot  oflow  debauchery  occupied  fome-,  a  relilh  for  B  °  °  k. 

expenfive  luxuries  lpread   among  others  Y.     The  \ J — ' 

meaneft  foldier  in  Peru  would  have  thought  him-  I54 
felf  degraded  by  marching  on  foot ;  and  at  a  time 
when  the  prices  of  horfes  in  that  country  were  ex- 
orbitant, each  infilled  on  being  furnilhed  with  one 
before  he  would  take  the  field.  But  though  leis 
patient  under  the  fatigue  and  hardmips  of  fervice, 
they  were  ready  to  face  danger  and  death  with  as 
much  intrepidity  as  ever;  and  animated  by  the 
hope  of  new  rewards,  they  never  failed,  on  the 
day  of  battle,  to  difplay  all  their  ancient  va; 
lour. 

Together  with  their  courage,    they  retained  Fc-ocJty 
all  the  ferocity  by  which  they  were  originally  dif-  their  con- 
tinguifhed.    Civil  difcord  never  raged  with  a  more  carrieTwj 
fell  fpirit  than  among  the  Spaniards  in  Peru.     To 
all  the  pafllons  which  ufually  envenom  contefts 
among  countrymen,  avarice  was  added,  and  ren- 
dered their  enmity  more  rancorous.     Eagernefs  to 
feize  the  valuable  forfeitures  expected  upon  the 
death  of  every  opponent,   mut  the  door  againft 
mercy.     To  be  wealthy,  was  of  itfelf  fufficient  to 
expofe  a  man  to  accufation,  or  to  fubject  him  to 
punifhment.     On  the  (lighten:  fufnicions,  Pizarro 
condemned  many  of  the  molt  opulent  inhabitants 
in  Peru  to  death.     Carvajal,  without  fearching  for 
any  pretext  to  jullify   his  cruelty,  cut  off  many 

-r  Herrera,  dec,  5.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  dec,  8.  lib.  viii.  c.  10. 

i  more. 
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B  0,°  K  more.     The  number  of  thofe  who  fuffered  by  the 

i— -y — i  hand  of  the  executioner,  was  not  much  Inferior  to 

****■      what  fell  in  the  field  z  •,    and  the  greater  part  was 

condemned    without    the  formality   of  any   legal 

trial. 

and  want         The  violence  with  which  the  contending  parties 

cf  faith.  .  °  r 

treated  their  opponents  was  not  accompanied  with 
its  ufual  attendants,  attachment  and  fidelity  to 
thole  with  whom  they  acted.  The  ties  of  honour 
which  are  held  facred  among  foldiers,  and  the 
principle  of  integrity,  interwoven  as  thoroughly  in 
the  Spanifli  character  as  in  that  of  any  nation, 
feem  to  have  been  equally  forgotten.  Even  regard 
for  decency,  and  the  fenfe  of  fhame,  were  totally 
loll.  During  their  difTenfions,  there  was  hardly 
a  Spaniard  in  Peru  who  did  not  abandon  the  party 
wYich  he  had  originally  efpoufed,  betray  the  aftb- 
ciates  with  whom  he  had  united,  and  violate  the 
engagements  under  which  he  had  come.  The  vice- 
roy Nugnez  Vela  was  ruined  by  the  treachery  of 
Cepeda  and  the  other  judges  of  the  royal  audience, 
who  were  bound  by  the  duties  of  their  function  to 
have  fupported  his  authority.  The  chief  advifers 
and  companions  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro's  revolt,  were 
the  firit  to  forfake  him,  and  fubmit  to  his  ene- 
mies. His  fleet  was  given  up  to  Gafca,  by  the 
man  whom  he  had  Hngled  out  among  his  officers 
tQ  entruft  with  that  important  command.     On  the 

a  See  NOTE  XIX. 

day 
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day  that  was  to  decide  his  fate,  an  army  of  vete-  B  °  °  K 
rans,  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  threw  down  their  arms  u.  -y-.  -J 
without  itriking  a  blow,  and  deferted  a  leader  who      *54  * 
had  often  conducted  them  to  victory,     lnftances 
of  fuch  general  and  avowed  contempt  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  obligations  which  attach  man  to  man, 
and  bind  them  together  in  focia-l  union,  rarely  oc- 
cur in  hiftory.      it  is  only  where  men  are  far  re- 
moved from  the  feat  of  government,  where  the 
reftraints  of  law  and  order  are  little  felt,  where  the 
profpeft  of  gain  is  unbounded,  and  where  immenfe 
wealth  may  cover  the  crimes  by  which   it  is  ac- 
quired, that  we  can  find  any  parallel  to  the  levity, 
the  rapacioulhefs,  the  perfidy  and  corruption  pre- 
valent among  the  Spaniards  in  Peru. 

On   the  death  of  Pizarro,  the  malcontents  in  Cafca<fc- 
every  corner  of  Peru  laid  down  their  arms,  and  pioymtnt 
tranquillity  feemed  to  be  perfectly  re-eftablifhed*  dien. 
But  two  very  interefting  objects  (till  remained  to 
occupy  the  prefident's  attention.     The  one  was  to 
find  immediately  fuch  employment  for  a  multitude 
of  turbulent  2nd   daring  adventurers  with  which 
the   country  was  filled,    as  might  prevent  them 
from  exciting  new  commotions.     The  other,  to 
beftow  proper  gratifications  upon  thole  to  whofe 
loyalty  and  valour  he  was  indebted  for  his  fuccefs. 
The  former  of  thefe  was  in  fome  meafure  accom- 
plifhed,  by  appointing  Pedro  de  Valdivia  to  pro- 
iecute  the  conqueft  of  Chili  -,  and  by  empowering 
Diego  Centeno  to  undertake  the  dilcovery  of  the 

vaft 
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book  vaft  regions  bordering  on  the  river  De  la  Plata; 

u  '  j  The  reputation  of  thofe  leaders,  and  the  hopes  of 
,5*8,  acquiring  wealth,  and  riling  to  confequence  in  fontB 
unexplored  country,  alluring  many  of  the  molt  in- 
digent and  defperate  foldiers  to  follow  their  ftand- 
ards,  drained  off  no  inconfiderable  portion  of  that 
mutinous  fpirit  which  Gafca  dreaded. 

S!JofV!he       ^HE  latter  was  an  affair  of  greater  difficulty, 
country       anc]  t0  be  adiufted  with  a  more  attentive  and  deli- 

among  his  r 

followers,  cate  hand.  The  repartimientos>  or  allotments  or 
lands  and  Indians  which  fell  to  be  distributed,  in 
confequence  of  the  death  or  forfeiture  of  the  for- 
mer pofiefTors,  exceeded  two  millions  of  pefos  of 
yearly  rent  \  Gafca,  when  now  abfolute  matter 
of  this  immenfe  property,  retained  the  fame  difin- 
terefted  fentiments  which  he  had  originally  pro- 
feffed,  and  refufed  to  referve  the  fmalleft  portion 
of  it  for  himlelf.  But  the  number  of  claimants 
was  great ;  and  whilft  the  vanity  or  avarice  of 
every  individual  fixed  the  value  of  his  own  fervices, 
and  eftimated  the  recompence  which  he  thought 
due  to  him,  the  pretenfions  of  each  were  fo  extra- 
vagant, that  it  was  impofiible  to  fatisfy  all.  Gafca 
liftened  to  them  one  by  one,  with  the  moft  patient 
attention ;  and  that  he  might  have  kifure  to  weigh 
the  comparative  merit  of  their  feveral  claims  with 
accuracy,  he  retired,  with  the  archbifhopof  J  ima 
and  a  fingle  fecretary,  to  a  village  twelve  leagues 

a  Vega,  p.  1 1 .  lib.  vi.  c.  4. 

from 
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from  Cuzco.     There  he  fpent  feveral  days  in  allot-  E  °.°  K 

ting  to  each  a  diftricl  of  lands  and  number  of  In-  * •— -» 

dians,  in  proportion  to  his  idea  of  their  paft  fer- 
vices  and  future  importance.  But  that  he  might 
get  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fierce  ftorm  of  clamour 
and  rage,  which  he  forefaw  would  burft  one  on  the 
publication  of  his  decree,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
partial equity  with  which  he  had  framed  it,  he  fet 
out  for  Lima,  leaving  the  instrument  of  partition 
fealed  up,  with  orders  not  to  open  it  for  fome  days 
after  his  departure. 

The   indignation  excited  by  publifhing  the  de-   *£*'d*£^_ 
cree  of  partition  was  not  lefs  than  Galea  had  ex-  tent  it  oc- 

...  n  cafions. 

peeled.  Vanity,  avarice,  emulation,  envy,  fhame, 
rage,  and  all  the  other  paffions  which  moft  vehe- 
mently agitate  the  minds  of  men  when  both  their 
honour  and  their  intereft  are  deeply  affected,  con- 
fpired  in  adding  to  its  violence.  It  broke  out  with 
all  the  fury  of  military  infolence.  Calumny., 
threats,  and  curfes  were  poured  out  openly  upon 
the  prefident.  He  was  accufed  of  ingratitude,  of 
partiality,  and  of  injuftice.  Among  foldiers 
prompt  to  acYion,  fuch  feditious  dffcourfe  would 
have  been  foon  followed  by  deeds  no  lefs  violent, 
and  they  already  began  to  turn  their  eyes  towards 
fome  difcontented  leaders,  expecting  them  to  (land 
forth  in  redrefs  of  their  wrongs.  By  fome  vigorous 
interpofitions  of  government,  a  timely  check  was 
given  to  this  mutinous  fpirit,  and  the  danger 
Vol.  III.  L  of 
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b  o  o  k  0f  another  civil  war   was   averted  for   the   pre- 
w-v— -  fentb. 


i549«  Gasca,  however,  perceiving  that  the  flame  was 

MMut'or-  fuppreffed  rather  than  extinguifhcd,  laboured  with 
«rnmeiit8.0"  tne  utmoft  afliduity  to  foothe  the  malcontents,  by 
bellowing  large  gratuities  on  fome,  by  promifing 
repartimientoS)  when  they  fell  vacant,  toothers,  and 
by  careffing  and  flattering  all.  But  that  the  pub- 
lic fecurity  might  reft  on  a  foundation  more  (table 
than  their  good  affection,  he  endeavoured  to 
ftrengthen  the  hands  of  his  fucceflbrs  in  office,  by 
re-eftablifhing  the  regular  administration  of  juflice 
in  every  part  of  the  empire.  He  introduced  order 
and  fimplicity  into  the  mode  of  collecting  the  royal 
revenue.  He  iiTued  regulations  concerning  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  well  calculated  to  protect 
them  from  oppreflion,  and  to  provide  for  their  in- 
flection in  the  principles  of  religion,  without  de- 
priving the  Spaniards  of  the  benefit  accruing  from 
1550.  their  labour.  Having  now  accomplifhed  every 
object  of  his  million,  Galea,  longing  to  return 
again  to  a  private  Itation,  committed  the  govern- 
ment of  Peru  to  the  court  of  audience,  and  fet  out 
Feb.  1.      for  Spain.     As,  during  the  anarchy  and  turbulence 

and  fets  out        _    ,         .  ,     n  ,  ,       ,    , 

for  Spain,     of  the  four  laffc  years,  mere  had  been  no  remittance 
made  of  the  royal  revenue,  he  carried  with  him 

b  Zaratc,  lib.  vii.  c.  9.  Gomara,  c.  187.  Vega,  p.  1 1 . 
lib.  vii.  c  i,&o  Fernandez,  p.  11.  lib.  i.  c.  I,  &c.  Heirera, 
dec.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  ij,  &c. 

thirteen 
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thirteen  hundred  thoufand  pefos  of  public  money,  B  °  °  K 
which  the  ceconomy  and  order  of  his  adminiitra-  \~ — v^— ' 
tion  enabled  him  to  fave,  after  paying  all  the  ex-      ISS°' 
pences  of  the  war. 

He  was  received  in  his  native  country  with  uni-  h;s  reeep. 
verfal  admiration  of  his  abilities,  and  of  his  virtue. 
Both  were,  indeed,  highly  confpicuous.  Without 
army,  or  fleet,  or  public  funds  •,  with  a  train  fo 
iimple,  that  only  three  thoufand  ducats  were  ex- 
pended in  equipping  him  %  he  fet  out  to  oppofe 
a  formidable  rebellion.  By  his  addrefs  and  talents 
he  fupplied  all  thole  defects,  and  feemed  to  create 
inftruments  for  executing  his  defigns.  He  ac- 
quired fuch  a  naval  force,  as  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  fea.  He  raifed  a  body  of  men  able 
to  cope  with  the  veteran  bands  which  gave  law  to 
Peru.  He  vanquished  their  leader,  on  whofe  arms 
victory  had  hitherto  attended,  and  in  place  of 
anarchy  and  uiurpation,  he  eftablifhed  the  govern- 
ment of  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  rightful  fo- 
vereign.  But  the  praife  beftowed  on  his  abilities 
was  exceeded  by  that  which  his  virtue  merited. 
After  refiding  in  a  country  where  wealth  prefented. 
allurements  which  had  feduced  every  perfon  who 
had  hitherto  pofTefled  power  there,  he  returned 
from  that  trying  ftation  with  integrity  not  only- 
untainted  but  unfufpe&ed.  After  distributing 
among  his  countrymen  poffefilons  of  greater  ex- 

c  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  i8« 

L  2  tent 
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b  o  o  k  tent  ancj  vaiue  tnan  had  ever  been  in  the  difpofal  of* 
a  fubjecl  in  any  age  or  nation,  he  himfelf  remained 
in  his  original  ftate  of  poverty  ;  and  at  the  very 
time,  when  he  brought  fuch  a  large  recruit  to  the 
royal  treafury,  he  was  obliged  to  apply  by  petition 
for  a  fmall  fum  to  difcharge  fome  petty  debts 
which  he  had  contracted  during  the  courfe  of  his 
ferviced.  Charles  was  not  infenfible  to  fuch  difin- 
terelled  merit.  Gafca  was  received  by  him  with 
the  mod  diftinguifhing  marks  of  efteem,  and  be- 
ing promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Palencia,  he 
paffed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  tranquillity 
of  retirement,  refpected  by  his  country,  honoured 
by  his  fovereign,  and  beloved  by  all. 

Notwithstanding  all  Gafca's  wife  regulations, 
the  tranquillity  of  Peru  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance. In  a  country,  where  the  authority  of  go- 
vernment was  almoft  forgotten  during  the  long 
prevalence  of  anarchy  and  mif-rule,  where  there 
were  difappointed  leaders  ripe  for  revolt,  and  fedi- 
tious  foldiers  ready  to  follow  them,  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  raife  combuftion.  Several  fucceflive  in- 
furre&ions  defolated  the  country  for  iome  years. 
But  as  thofe,  though  fierce,  were  only  tranfient 
ftorms,  excited  rather  by  the  ambition  and  turbu- 
lence of  particular  men,  than  by  general  or  public 
motives,  the  detail  of  them  is  not  the  object  of  this 
hiftory.     Thele  commotions  in  Peru,  like  every 

4  MS.  penes  me. 

thing 
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thing  of  extreme  violence  either  in  the  natural  or  B  °VJ°  K 


political  body,  were  not  of  long  duration,  and  by 
carrying  off  the  corrupted  humours  which  had 
given  rife  to  the  diforders,  they  contributed  in  the 
end  to  ftrengthen  the  fociety  which  at  firft  they 
threatened  to  deftroy.  During  their  fierce  con- 
tends, feveral  of  the  firft  invaders  of  Peru,  and 
many  of  thole  licentious  adventurers  whom  the  fame 
of  their  fuccefs  had  allured  thither,  fell  by  each 
other's  hands.  Each  of  the  parties,  as  they  alter- 
nately prevailed  in  the  druggie,  cleared  the  coun- 
try of  a  greater  number,  by  executing,  profcribing, 
or  banifhing  their  opponents.  Men  lefs  enter- 
prifing,  lefs  defperate,  and  more  accuftomed  to 
move  in  the  path  of  fober  and  peaceable  induftry, 
fettled  in  Peru ;  and  the  royal  authority  was  gra- 
dually eftablifhed  as  firmly  there  as  in  the  other 
Spanifh  colonies. 


^s0- 
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BOOK     VII. 

AS  the  conqueft  of  the  two  great  empires  of  s  o  o  k. 
Mexico  and  Peru  forms  the  mod  fplendid  • 

and  interesting  period  in  the  hiftory  of  America,  a 
view  of  their  political  inftitutions,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  national  manners,  will  exhibit  the 
human  fpecies  to  the  contemplation  of  intelli- 
gent obfervers  in  a  very  fingular  ftage  of  its  pro- 
grefs  a. 

When   compared  with  other  parts  of  the  New  Mexico  and 

*  *  Peru  more 

World,  Mexico  and  Peru   may  be  confidered  as  poii/hed 
poliftied   dates.      Inftead  of  fmall,   independent,  parts  of 
hoftile  tribes,    ftruggling   for   fubfiftence    amidft     mcnca* 
woods  and  marfhes,  itrangers  to  induilry  and  arts, 
unacquainted  with  fubordination,  and  almoft  with- 
out the  appearance  of  regular  government,  we  find 

«  See  NOTE  XX. 
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countries  of  great  extent  fubjected  to  the  dominion 
of  one  fovereign,  the  inhabitants  collected  toge- 
gether  jn  cities,  the  wifdom  and  forefight  of  ru- 
lers employed  in  providing  for  the  maintenance  and 
fecurity  of  the  people,  the  empire  of  laws  in  fome 
meafure  eftablimed,  the  authority  of  religion  re- 
cognized, many  of  the  arts  eiTcntial  to  life 
brought  to  fome  degree  of  maturity,  and  the 
dawn  of  fuch  as  are  ornamental  beginning  to 
appear. 

their  infe-       But  if  the  comparifon  be  made  with  the  people 

riority  to  .  *.  .....  .. 

the  nations  of  the  ancient  continent,  the  inferiority  ot  Ame- 
cient'cond-  rica  in  improvement  will  be  confpici:ous,  and  nei- 
utIiU  ther  the  Mexicans  nor  Peruvians  will  be  entitled 

to  rank  with  thofe  nations  which  merit  the  name  of 
civilized.  The  people  of  both  the  great  empires 
in  America,  like  the  rude  tribes  around  them, 
were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  lifeful  metals, 
and  the  progrefs  which  they  had  made  in  extending 
their  dominion  over  the  animal  creation  was  in- 
con  fide  rable.  1  he  Mexicans  had  gone  no  farther 
than  to  tame  and  rear  turkeys,  ducks,  a  fpecies  of 
fmall  dogs,  and  rabbits b.  By  this  feeble  eiTay  of 
ingenuity,  the  means  of  fubfidence  were  rendered 
fomewhat  more  plentiful  and  fecure,  than  when 
men  depend  folely  on  hunting  j  but  they  had  no 
idea  of  attempting  to  fubdue  the  more  robuu:  ani- 
mals, or  of  deriving  any  aid  from  their  miniftry  in 

b  Hcrrera,  dec.  II.  lib.  vii.  c.  12. 

carrying 
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carrying  on  works  of  labour.  The  Peruvians  feem  cook 
to  have  neglected  the  inferior  animals,  and  had  1—  -,-  ,,j 
not  rendered  any  of  them  domeftic  except  the 
cluck  •,  but  they  were  more  fortunate  in  taming 
the  Llama,  an  animal  peculiar  to  their  country, 
of  a  form  which  bears  fome  refemblance  to  a  deer, 
and  fome  to  a  camel,  and  of  a  fize  fomewhat  lar- 
ger than  a  Iheep.  Under  the  protection  of  man, 
this  fpecies  multiplied  greatly.  Its  wool  furnifhed 
the  Peruvians  with  clothing,  its  flefli  with  food. 
It  was  even  employed  as  a  bead  of  burden,  and 
carried  a  moderate  load  with  much  patience  and 
docility  c,  It  was  never  ufed  for  draught ;  and  the 
breed  being  confined  to  the  mountainous  country, 
its  fervice,  if  we  may  judge  by  incidents  which 
occur  in  the  early  Spanifh  writers,  was  not  very 
extenfive  among  the  Peruvians  in  their  original 
ftate. 

In  tracing  the  line  by  which  nations  proceed 
towards  civilization,  the  difcovery  of  the  ufeful 
metals,  and  the  acquiution  of  dominion  over  the 
animal  creation,  have  been  marked  as  fteps  of  ca- 
pital importance  in  their  progrefs.  In  our  conti- 
nent, long  after  men  had  attained  both,  lbciety 
continued  in  that  ftate  which  i>  denominated  bar- 
barous. Even  with  all  that  command  over  nature 
which  thefe  confer,  many  ages  elapfe,  before  in- 
dustry becomes  fo  perfect:  as  to  render  fubfiflence 

c  Vega,  p.  1.  lib,  viii.   c.  16.     Z irate,  lib.  i.   <;.  14. 

fecure, 
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B  vi?  K  ^ecure»  before  the  arts  which  fupply  the  wants  and 
c- -y— — >  furnifli  the  accommoJations  of  life  are  invented, 
and  before  any  idea  is  conceived  of  the  various  in- 
ititutions  requifite  in  a  well-ordered  fociety.  The 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  without  knowledge  of 
the  ufcful  metals,  or  the  aid  of  domeftic  animals, 
laboured  under  difadvantages  which  mud  have 
greatly  retarded  their  progrefs,  and  in  their  higheft 
ftate  of  improvement  their  power  was  fo  limited, 
and  their  operations  fo  feeble,  that  they  can  hardly 
be  confidered  as  having  advanced  beyond  the  in- 
fancy of  civil  life. 

v;ewofthe      After  this  general  obfervation  concerning  the 

inftitutions  °  .  ° 

and  manners  mod  Angular  and  diftingu lfhing  circumftance  in 
the  (late  of  both  the  great  empires  in  America,  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  give  fuch  a  view  ot  the  confti- 
tutiort  and  interior  police  of  each,  as  may  enable  us 
to  afcertain  their  place  in  the  political  fcale,  to  allot 
them  their  proper  ftation  between  the  rude  tribes 
in  the  New  World,  and  the  polifhed  ftates  of  the 
ancient,  and  to  determine  how  far  they  had  rifen 
above  the  former,  as  well  as  how  much  they  fell 
below  the  latter. 

imperfea         Mexico  was  firft  fubjected  to  the  Spanifh  crown. 

information    _  .  ....  . 

concerning   But  our  acquaintance  with  its  laws  and  manners  is 

Mexico.      not,    from   that   circumftance,    more    complete. 

What  I  have  remarked  concerning  the  defective 

and  inaccurate  information  on  which  we  mutt  rely 

with  refpect  to  the  condition  and  cuftoms  of  the 

favage 
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lavage  tribes  in  America,  may  be  applied  like  wife  B  °  °  K 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Mexican  empire.  Cortes, 
and  the  rapacious  adventurers  who  accompanied 
him,  had  not  leiiure  or  capacity  to  enrich  either 
civil  or  natural  hiftory  with  new  obfervations. 
They  undertook  their  expedition  in  queft  of  one 
object,  and  feemed  hardly  to  have  turned  their 
eyes  towards  any  other.  Or,  if  during  fome  (hort 
interval  of  tranquillity,  when  the  occupations  of 
war  ceafed,  and  the  ardour  of  plunder  was  fuf- 
pended,  the  inftitutions  and  manners  of  the  people 
whom  they  had  invaded  drew  their  attention,  the 
inquiries  of  illiterate  foldiers  were  conducted  with 
fo  little  fagacity  and  precifion,  that  the  accounts 
given  by  them  of  the  policy  and  order  eftablifhed 
in  the  Mexican  monarchy  are  fuperiicial,  confufed, 
and  inexplicable.  It  is  rather  from  incidents  which 
they  relate  occafionally,  than  from  their  own  de- 
ductions and  remarks,  that  we  are  enabled  to  form 
fome  idea  of  the  genius  and  manners  of  that  people. 
The  obfeurity  in  which  the  ignorance  of  its  con- 
querors involved  the  annals  of  Mexico,  was  aug- 
mented by  the  fuperftition  of  thofe  who  fucceeded 
them.  As  the  memory  of  pad  events  was  preferved 
among  the  Mexicans  by  figures  painted  on  fkins, 
on  cotton  cloth,  or  on  the  bark  of  trees,  the  early 
million  a  ries,  unable  to  comprehend  their  meaning, 
and  ftruck  with  their  uncouth  forms,  conceived 
them  to  be  monuments  of  idolatry  which  ought  to 
be  deftroyed,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  converfion 
of  the  Indians.     In  obedience  to  an  edict  ifTued 

by 
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B  vi?  K  ty  Juan  ^e  Zummaraga,  a  Francifcan  monk,  the 
l,  -v—  >  firft  bifhop  of  Mexico,  thofe  records  of  the  an- 
cient Mexican  ftory  which  could  be  collected  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  In  confequence  of  this 
fanatical  zeal  of  the  monks  who  firft  vifited  New 
Spain,  and  which  their  fueceflbrs  foon  began  to 
lament,  whatever  knowledge  of  remote  events  fuch 
rude  monuments  contained  was  almoft  entirely 
loft,  and  no  information  remained  concerning  the 
ancient  revolutions  and  policy  of  the  empire,  but 
what  was  derived  from  tradition,  or  from  fome 
fragments  of  their  historical  paintings  that  efcaped 
the  barbarous  rcfearches  of  Zummaraga  d.  From 
the  experience  of  all  nations  it  is  manifeft,  that 
the  memory  of  paft  tran fad  ions  can  neither  be 
long  preferved,  nor  be  tranfmitted  with  any  fide- 
lity, by  tradition.  The  Mexican  paintings,  which 
are  fuppofed  to  have  ferved  as  annals  of  their  em- 
pire, are  few  in  number,  and  of  ambiguous  mean- 
ing. Thus,  amid  ft  the  uncertainty  of  the  former, 
and  the  obfcurity  of  the  latter,  we  muft  glean 
what  intelligence  can  be  collected  from  the  fcanty 
materials  fcattered  in  the  Spanifh  writers. 

origin  of         According  to  the  account  of  the   Mexicans 

the  Mexi- 
can mo-      themfelves,  their  empire  was  not  of  long  duration. 

naicbj.  .  *  ° 

Their  country,  as  they  relate,  was  originally  pof- 
fefied,  rather  than  peopled,  by  fmall  independent 

d   Acofta,  lib.  vi.  c.  7.     Torquem.  Proem,    lib.  ii.   lib.  iii. 
c.  6.  lib.  xiv.  c.  6. 

tribes. 
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tribes,  whofe  mode  of  life  and  manners  refembled  book 

vn. 
thofe  of  the  rudeft  favages  which  we  have  de- 

fcribed.  But  about  a  period  correfponding  to  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  in  the  Chriftian 
?era,  fdveral  tribes  moved  in  fucceffive  migrations 
from  unknown  regions  towards  the  north  and 
north-weft,  and  fettled  in  different  provinces  of 
Anabac,  the  ancient  name  of  New  Spain.  Thefe, 
more  civilized  than  the  original  inhabitants,  bepan 
to  form  them  to  the  arts  of  focial  life.  At  length, 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Mexicans,  a  people  more  polifned  than 
any  of  the  former,  advanced  from  the  border  of 
the  Californian  gulf,  and  took  poiTeffion  of  the 
plains  adjacent  to  a  great  lake  near  the  centre  of 
the  country.  After  refiding  there  about  fifty  years, 
they  founded  a  town,  fince  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Mexico,  which  from  humble  beginnings 
foon  grew  to  be  the  mod  confiderable  city  in  the 
New  World.  The  Mexicans,  long  after  they  were 
eftablifhed  in  their  new  poiTeffions,  continued,  like 
other  martial  tribes  in  America,  unacquainted  with 
regal  dominion,  and  were  governed  in  peace,  and 
conducted  in  war,  by  fuch  as  were  entitled  to  pre- 
eminence by  their  wifdom  or  their  valour.  But 
among  them,  as  in  other  ftates  whofe  power  and 
territories  become  extenfive,  the  fupreme  autho- 
rity centred  at  laft  in  a  fingle  perfon  j  and  when 
the  Spaniards  under  Cortes  invaded  the  country, 
Montezuma  was  the  ninth  monarch  in  crder  who 

had 
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B  ^n  K  ^ac^  ^waye<^  tne  Mexican  fceptre,    not   by  heredi- 
\_   t      »  tary  right,  but  by  election. 

Very  recent      Such  is  the  traditional  tale  of   the   Mexicans 
concerning  the  progrefs  of  their  own  empire.     Ac- 
cording to  this,  its  duration  was  very  fliort.  From 
the  firft  migration  of  their  parent  tribe,  they  can 
reckon  little  more  than  three  hundred  years.  From 
the  eftablifhment  of  monarchical  government,  not 
above  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  according  to 
one  account e,  or  a  hundred  and  ninety-feven,  ac- 
cording to   another  computation  f,    had  elapfed. 
If,  on  one  hand,  we  fuppole  the  Mexican  ftate  to 
have  been  of  higher  antiquity,  and  to  have  fub- 
iifted  during  fuch  a  length  of  time  as  the  Spanifli 
accounts  of  its  civilization  would  naturally  lead  us 
to  conclude,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  among 
a  people  who  pofiefied  the  art  of  recording  events 
by  pictures,  and  who  confidered  it  as  an  elTential 
part  of  their  national  education,    to  teach   their 
children  to  repeat  the  hiftorical  fongs  which  cele- 
brated the  exploits  of  their  ancestors g,  the  know- 
ledge of  paft  tranfaclions  mould  be  fo  (lender  and 
limited.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt  their 
own  fyftem  with  refpect  to  the  antiquities  of  their 
nation,  it  is  no  leis  difficult  to  account  either  for 
that  improved  ftate  of  ibciety,  or  for  the  exten- 
five  dominion  to  which  their  empire  had  attained, 

e  Acoft.  Hilt.  lib.  vii.  c.  8.  &c.  f  Purchas  Pilgr.  iii. 

p.  1068,  &c.  e  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  18. 

2  when 
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when  fir  ft  vifited  by  the  Spaniards.     The  infancy  B  00  K 

of  nations  is  fo  long,  and,  even  when  every  cir-  < ^-L^ 

cumltance  is  favourable  to  their  progrefs,  they  ad- 
vance lb  flowly  towards  any  maturity  of  ftrength 
or  policy,  that  the  recent  origin  of  the  Mexicans 
fecms  to  be  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  fome  exagge- 
ration, in  the  fplendid  defcriptions  which  have 
been  given  of  their  government  and  manners. 

But    it  is  not   by  theory  or  conjectures  that  Fads  which 
hiitory  decides,  with  regard  to  the  flateor  charac-  Jrogrefsin 
ter  of  nations.    It  produces  facts  as  the  foundation        um** 
of  every  judgment  which  it  ventures  to  pronounce. 
In  collecting  thofe  which  muft  regulate  our  opinion 
in  the  prefent  inquiry,  fome  occur  that  fugged  an 
idea  of  considerable  progrefs  in  civilization  in  the 
Mexican  empire,  and  others  which  feem  to  indicate 
that  it  had  advanced  but  little  bevond  the  favao-e 
tribes  around  it.     Roth  mail  be  exhibited  to  the 
view  of  the  reader,  that,  from  comparing  them, 
he  may  determine  on  which  fide  the  evidence  pre- 
ponderates. 

The   right  of  private  property  was  perfectly  Thereof 
underftood,    and    dtabliftied    in    its    full    extent.  Hy^L 
Among  feveral  fihrage  tribes,  we  have  feen,  that  bli(hed' 
the  idea  of  a  title  to  the  feparate  and  exclufive  pof- 
feflion  of  any  object  was  hardly  known  j  and  that 
among  all,  it  was  extremely  limited  and  ill  defined. 
But  in  Mexico,  where  agriculture  and  induftry  had 
made  fome  progrefs,  the  diftinction  between  real 

and 
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book  arid  moveable  pofleffions,  between  property  in  land 
L,-t-  ?  and  property  in  goods,  had  taken  place.     Both 
might  be  transferred  from  one  perfon  to  another 
by  fale  or  barter;  both  might  defcend  by  inherit- 
ance.    Every  perfon  who  could  be  denominated  a 
freeman  had   property  in  land.     This,  however, 
thev  held  by  various  tenures.    Some  poflefled  it  in 
full  right,  and  it  defcended  to  their  heirs.     The 
title  of  others  to  their  lands  was  derived  from  the 
office  or  dignity  which  they  enjoyed;  and  when 
deprived  of  the  latter,  they  loll  pofftffion  of  the 
former.      Both    thefe    modes   of  occupying  land 
were  deemed  noble",  and  peculiar  to  citizens  of  the 
higheft  clafs.     The  tenure,    by  which  the  great 
body  of  the  people  held  their  property,  was  very 
different.    In  every  diftricT:  a  certain  quantity  of  land 
was  meafured  out,  in  proportion  to  the  number  ot 
families.    This  was  cultivated  by  the  joint  labour 
of  the  whole ;  its  produce  was  depofited  in  a  com- 
mon ftorehoufe,  and  divided  among  them  accord- 
ing to  their  refpe&ive  exigencies.     The  members 
of  the  Calpullee,  or  affociations,  could  not  alienate. 
their  fhare  of  the  common  eftate;  it  was  an  indivi- 
fible  permanent  property,  deflined  for  the  fupport 
of  their  families  \     In  confequence  of  this  diftri- 
bution  of  the  territory  of  the  itate,  every  man  had 
an  intereft  in  its  welfare,    and   the  happinefs  of 
the   individual    was    connected    with   the   public 
fecurity. 

b  Herrera,   dec.  3.  lib.  iv.   c.   15,     Torquem.  Mon.  Ind. 
lib- xiv.  c  7     Corita,  M£. 

2  On? 
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One  of  the  moil  finking  circumftances,  which  book 

.  vii. 

diftingui»hes  the  Mexican  empire  from  thofe  na-  .    -  -'-^j 

tions  in  America  we  have  already  defcribed,  is  the  2her,{\m' 

J  '  ber  and 

number  and  greatnefs  of  its  cities*     While  fociety  ^eatnefs  of 

:      n  l  c  r      their  Cltie,« 

continues  in  a  ruck  it  ate,  the  wants  of  men  are  fo 
few,  and  they  fcand  fo  little  in  need  of  mutual 
afliftance,  that  their  inducements  to  crowd  together 
are  extremely  feeble.  Their  induftry  at  the  fame 
time  is  fo  imperfect,  that  it  cannot  fecure  fubfift- 
ence  for  any  considerable  number  of  families  fet- 
tled in  one  fpot.  They  live  difperfed,  at  this 
period,  from  choice  as  well  as  from  neceifity,  or  at 
the  utmoft  aflemble  in  fmall  hamlets  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  which  fupplies  them  with  food,  or  on 
the  border  of  fome  plain  left  open  by  nature,  or 
cleared  by  their  own  labour.  The  Spaniards,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  this  mode  of  habitation  among  all  the 
favage  tribes  with  which  they  were  then  acquaint- 
ed, were  aftoniihed,  on  entering  New  Spain,  to 
find  the  natives  redding  in  towns  of  fuch  extent 
as  refembled  thofe  of  Europe.  In  the  firft  fervour 
of  their  admiration,  they  compared  Zempoalla, 
though  a  town  only  of  the  fecond  or  third  fize,  to 
the  cities  of  greateft  note  in  their  own  country. 
When,  afterwards,  they  vifited  in  fucceflion  Tlaf- 
cah,  Cholula,  Tacuba,  Tezeuco,  and  Mexico  it- 
felf,  their  amazement  increafed  fo  much,  that  it 
led  them  to  convey  ideas  of  their  magnitude  and 
populoufnefs  bordering  on  what  is  incredible.  Even 
when  there  is  leifure  for  obfervation,  and  no  in- 
tereit  that  leads  to  deceive,  conjectural  eitimates  of 
Vol.  III.  M  the 
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B  ^n  K  tne  num^er  of  people  in  cities  are  extremely  loofe, 
'-_.,,-  u  and  ufually  much  exaggerated.  It  is  not  furpri- 
fing,  then,  that  Cortez  and  his  companions,  little 
accuftomed  to  fuch  computations,  and  powerfully 
tempted  to  magnify,  in  order  to  exalt  the  merit  of 
their  own  difcovcries  and  conquefts,  mould  have 
been  betrayed  into  this  common  error,  and  have 
raifed  their  defcriptions  confiderably  above  truth. 
For  this  reafon,  fome  conliderable  abatement  ought 
to  be  made  from  their  calculation  of  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  Mexican  cities,  and  we  may 
fix  the  ltandard  of  their  population  much  lower 
than  they  have  done;  but  ftill  they  will  appear  to 
be  cities  of  fuch  cenfequence,  as  are  not  to  be 
found  but  among  people  who  have  made  fome 
confiderable  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  fecial  life1. 
Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  feems  to  have 
contained  fixty  thoufand  inhabitants. 

The  fepara.  The  feparation  of  profefTions  among  the  Mexi- 
feffions.pr°"  cans  1S  a  fymptom  of  improvement  no  lefs  remark- 
able. Arts,  in  the  early  ages  of  fociety  are  fo  few 
and  fo  fimple,  that  each  man  is  fufficiently  matter 
of  them  all,  to  gratify  every  demand  of  his  own 
limited  defires.  The  favage  can  form  his  bow, 
point  his  arrows,  rear  his  hut,  and  hollow  his 
canoe,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  any  hand  more 
fkilful  than  his  own.  Time  mud  have  augmented 
the  wants  of  men,  and   ripened  their  ingenuity, 

*  See  NOTE  XXI. 

before 
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before  the  productions  of  art  became  fo  compli-  B  ^°  K 
cated   in   their  ftructure,    or  ib  curious  in   their  ^— v— ~> 
fabric,  that  a  particular  courfe  of  education  was 
requifite  towards  forming  the  artificer  to  expert- 
nefs  in  contrivance  and  workmanfhip.    In  propor- 
tion as  refinement  fpreads,  the  diftinction  of  pro- 
feflions  increafes,  and  they  branch  out  into  more 
numerous  and  minute  fubdivifions.     Among  the 
Mexicans,  this  feparation  of  the  arts  neceflary  in 
life  had  taken  place  to  a  confiderable  extent.    The 
functions  of  the  mafon,  the  weaver,  the  goldfmith  j 
the  painter,  and  of  feveral  other  crafts,  were  car- 
ried on  by  different  perfons.     Each  was  regularly 
inftructed  in  his  calling.     To  it  alone  his  induftry 
was  confined  i   and  by  affiduous  application  to  one 
object,  together  with  the  perievei  ing  patience  pecu- 
liar to  Americans,  their  artizans  attained  to  a  de- 
gree of  neatnefs  and  perfection  in  work,  far  beyond 
what  could  have  been  expected  from  the  rude  tools 
which  they  employed.     Their  various  productions 
were    brought    into  commerce ;    and   by  the  ex- 
change of  them  in  the  dated  markets  held  in  the 
cities,  their  mutual  wants  were  fupplied11,  in  fuch 
orderly  intercourie  as  characterizes  an  improved 
ftate  of  fociety. 

The  distinction  of  ranks  ettablilhed  in  the  MexL  Thsdiflirv:- 

tion    of 

can  empire  is  the  next    circumftance  that  merits  ranks. 

k  Cortes  Reht.  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  239,  &c.     Gom.  Cron.c.79, 
Torquem,  lib.  xiii.  c.  34.    Henera,  dec;,  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  15,  &c. 
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book  attention.    In  furveying  the  favage  tribes  of  Ame'-* 
v — sr-^j  rica,  we  obferved,   that  confcidufnefs  of  equality, 
and   impatience  of  fubordination,   are  fentiments 
natural  to  man  in  the  infancy  of  civil  life.    During 
peace,  the  authority  of  a  fuperior  is  hardly  felt 
among  them,  and  even  in  war  it  is  but  little  ac- 
knowledged.    Strangers  to  the  idea  of  property, 
the  difference  in  condition  refulting  from  the  in- 
equality of  it  is  unknown.     Birth  or  titles  confer 
no  pre-eminence-,   it  is  only  by  perlonal  merit  and 
accomplilhments  that  diftinttion  can  be  acquired. 
The  form  of  lociety  was  very  different  among  the 
Mexicans.     The  great  body  of  the  people  was  in  a 
molt  humiliating  (late.     A  confiderable  number, 
known  by  the  name  of  Mayeques,  nearly  refembling 
in  condition  thole  peafants   who,   under  various 
denominations,  were  confidered,  during  the   pre- 
valence of  the  feudal  fyftem,    as   indruments   of 
labour  attached  to  the  foil.     The  Mayeques  could 
not  change  their  place  of  refidence  without  permif- 
fion   of  the   fuperior   on    whom    they    depended. 
They  were  conveyed,  together  with  the  lands  on 
which  they  were  fettled,  from  one  proprietor  to  an- 
other; and  were  bound  to  cultivate  the  ground, 
and    to  perform   feveral   kinds  of   fervile   work '. 
Others  were  reduced  to  the  loweft  form  of  fubjec- 
tion,  that  of  domeftic  fervitude,  and  felt  the  ut- 
moft  rigour  of  that  wretched  ftate.     Their  condi- 
tion was  held  to  be  fo  vile,  and  their  lives  deemed 

1  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  17.    Corita,  MS. 
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to  be  of  To  little  value,  that  a  perfon  who  killed  B  ^  °  K 
one  of  thpfe  Hives  was  not  fubjecled  to  any  punifh- 
ment  m.  Even  thofe  confidered  as  freemen  were 
treated  by  their  haughty  lords  as  beings  of  an  infe- 
rior ipecies.  The  nobles,  pofTeffed  of  ample  terri- 
tories, were  divided  into  various  claries,  to  each 
of  which  peculiar  titles  of  honour  belonged. 
Some  of  thefe  titles,  like  their  lands,  defcended 
from  father  to  fon  in  perpetual  iucceflion.  Others 
were  annexed  to  particular  offices,  or  conferred 
during  life  as  marks  of  perfonal  diftinction  ".  The 
monarch,  exalted  above  all,  enjoyed  extenfive 
power,  and  fupreme  dignity.  Thus  the  diftinc- 
tion  of  ranks  was  completely  eftablifhed,  in  a  line 
of  regular  fubordination,  reaching  from  the  higheft 
to  the  lowed  member  of  the  community.  Each  of 
thefe  knew  what  he  could  claim,  and  what  he 
owed.  The  people,  who  were  not  allowed  to  wear 
a  drefs  of  the  fame  fafhion,  or  to  dwell  in  houfes 
of  a  form  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  nobles,  accofted 
them  with  the  molt  fubmillive  reverence.  In  the 
prefence  of  their  fovereign,  they  durft  not  lift  their 
eyes  from  the  ground,  or  look  him  in  the  face0. 
The  nobles  themfelves,  when  admitted  to  an  audi- 
ence of  their  fovereign,  entered  bare-footed,  in 
mean  garments,  and,  as  his  flaves,  paid  him  ho- 
mage approaching  to  adoration.  This  refpeft  due 
from  inferiors  to  thofe  above  them  in  rank,  was, 

™   Herrera,  dec.  3=  lib.  iv.  c,  7. 

n  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  15.     Corita,  MS, 

0  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c  14. 
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B  vn°  K  eftaD*'med  w'tn  ^cfe  ceremonious  accuracy,  that 
u  ,-y-  -»  it  incorporated  with  the  language,  and  influenced 
its  genius  and  idiom.  The  Mexican  tongue 
abounded  in  expreffions  of  reverence  and  courtefy. 
The  flile  and  appellations,  ufed  in  the  intercourse 
between  equals,  would  have  been  fo  unbecoming 
in  the  mouth  of  one  in  a  lower  fphere,  when  he 
accofted  a  perfon  in  higher  rank,  as  to  be  deemed 
an  intuit p.  It  is  only  in  Societies,  which  time  and 
the  inftitution  of  regular  government  have  mould- 
ed into  form,  that  we  find  fuch  an  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  men  into  different  ranks,  and  fuch  nice 
attention  paid  to  their  various  rights. 

Their  poll-  The  fpirit  of  the  Mexicans,  thus  familiarized 
Utum,D  "'  and  bended  to  fubordination,  was  prepared  for 
fubmitting  to  monarchical  government.  But  the 
defcriptions  of  their  policy  and  laws,  by  the  Spa- 
niards who  overturned  them,  are  fo  inaccurate  and 
contradictory,  that  it  is  difficult  to  delineate  the 
form  of  their  conftitution  with  any  precifion. 
Sometimes  they  reprefent  the  monarchs  of  Mexico 
as  abfolute,  deciding  according  to  their  pleafure, 
with  refpec"r.  to  every  operation  of  the  ftate.  On 
other  occafions,  we  difcover  the  traces  of  efta- 
blifhed  cuftoms  and  laws,  framed  in  order  to  cir- 
cumfcribe  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  we  meet 
■with  rights  and  privileges  of  the  nobles  which  feem 
to  be  oppofed  as  barriers  againft  its  encroachments. 

*  See  NOTE  XXII. 
2  This 
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This  appearance  of  inconfiftency  has  an  fen  from  B  °  r>  K 
inattention  to  the  innovations  of  Montezuma  upon 
the  Mexican  policy.  His  afpiring  ambition  fub- 
verted  the  original  fyftem  of  government,  and  in- 
troduced a  pure  defpotifm.  He  difregarded  the 
ancient  laws,  violated  the  privileges  held  moil 
facred,  and  reduced  his  fubje&s  of  every  order  to 
the  level  of  flaves r.  The  chiefs,  or  nobles  of  the 
tirft  rank,  fubmicted  to  the  yoke  with  fuch  reluc- 
tance,  that,  from  impatience  to  (hake  it  off,  and 
hope  of  recovering  their  rights,  many  of  them 
courted  the  protection  of  Cortes,  and  joined  a  fo- 
reign power  againft  their  domeftic  oppreffor5.  It 
is  not  then  under  the  dominion  of  Montezuma,  but 
under  the  government  of  his  predecefifors,  that  we 
can  difcover  what  was  the  original  form  and  genius 
of  Mexican  policy.  From  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy  to  the  election  of  Montezuma,  it  kerns 
to  have  fubfifted  with  little  variation.  That  body 
of  citizens,  which  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  nobility,  formed  the  chief  and  moft  re- 
fpectable  order  in  the  flate.  They  were  of  various 
ranks,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  and  their 
honours  were  acquired  and  tranfmitted  in  different 
manners.  Their  number  feems  to  have  been  great. 
According  to  an  author  accuftomed  to  examine 
with  attention  what  he  relates,  there  were  in  the 
Mexican  empire  thirty  of  this  order,  each  of  whom 

T  Herrera,  6tc.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  14.     Toiquem,  lib.  ii.  c.  69. 
*  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  10,  11.    Torqucm,  lib.  iv.  c.  49. 
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book  haci   m  his  territories   about   a  hundred  thoufand 

VII. 

u— y-«->  people,  and  fubordinate  to  thefe,  there  were  about 
three  thoufand  nobles  of  a  lower  clafs  £.  The  ter* 
ritories  belonging  to  the  chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and 
Tacuba,  were  hardly  inferior  in  extent  to  thofe  of 
the  Mexican  monarch  \  Each  of  thefe  poflefied 
complete  territorial  jurifdi6tion,  and  levied  taxes 
from  their  own  valTals.  But  all  followed  the  flan- 
dard  of  Mexico  in  war,  fcrving  with  a  number  of 
m£n  in  proportion  to  their  domain,  and  moft  of 
them  paid  tribute  to  its  monarch  as  their  iupcrior 
lord. 

In  tracing  thofe  great  lines  of  the  Mexican  con-? 
ftitution,  an  image  of  feudal  policy  in  its  moft 
ri<yid  form  rifes  to  view,  and  we  difcern  its  three 
diftinguifhing  characteriftics,  a  nobility  poflefting 
almoft  independent  authority,  a  people  deprefied 
jnto  the  lowed:  ftate  of  fubj<  clion,  and  a  king  en- 
trufted  with  the  executive  power  of  the  (late.  Its 
fpirit  and  principles  feem  to  have  operated  in  the 
New  World  in  the  fame  manner,  as  in  the  ancient. 
The  jurifdiclion  of  the  crown  was  extremely  limit- 
ed. All  real  and  effective  authority  was  retained 
by  the  Mexican  nobles  in  their  own  hands,  and  the 
fhadow  of  it  only  left  to  the  king.  Jealous  to  ex- 
cefs  of  their  own  rights,  they  guarded  with  moft 
vigilant  anxiety  againft  the  encroachments  of  their 
fovereigns.     By  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire, 


1  Herrera,  dec.  z.  lib.  viii.  c.  12. 

L'  Torquem,  lib.  ii.  c.  57.     Corita,  MS. 
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it  was  provided  that  the  king  mould  not  determine 
concerning  any  point  of  general  importance,  with- 
out the  approbation  of  a  council  compofed  of  the 
prime  nobility  x.  Unlefs  he  obtained  their  confent 
he  could  not  engage  the  nation  in  war,  nor  could 
he  difpofe  of  the  moft  confiderable  branch  of  the 
public  revenue  at  plea-fire1*,  it  was  appropriated  to 
certain  purp>fes  from  which  it  could  not  be  di- 
verted by  the  regal  authority7.  In  order  to  iecure 
full  effect  to  thofe  constitutional  reftraims,  the 
Mexican  nobles  did  not  permit  their  crown  to  de» 
fcend  by  inheritance,  but  dilpofed  of  it  by  election. 
The  right  of  election  leems  to  have  been  originally 
vefted  in  the  whole  body  of  nobility,  but  was  after- 
wards committed  to  fix  electors,  of  whom  the 
Chiefs  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba  were  always  two. 
From  refpect  for  the  family  of  their  monarchs,  the 
choice  fell  generally  upon  lome  perfon  fprung 
from  it.  But  as  the  activity  and  valour  of  their 
prince  were  of  greater  moment  to  a  people  perpe- 
tually engaged  in  war,  than  a  ftrict  adherence  to 
the  order  of  birth,  collaterals  of  mature  age  or 
diftinguilhed  merit  were  often  preferred  to  thofe 
who  were  nearer  the  throne  in  direct  defcent z.  To 
this  maxim,  in  their  policy,  the  Mexicans  appear 
to  be  indebted  for  fuch  a  fucceflion  of  able  and 

x  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  19.  Id.  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c.  i6> 
Corita,   MS, 

y    Herrera,  d,  c.  3.   lib.  iv.  c.  17. 

z  Acofta,  lib.  vi.  c.  2  j..  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  13. 
Corita,  MS. 
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B  vj?  K  war^ke  princes,  as  railed  their  empire  in  a  mort 
< — v •  ■■'  period   to   that  extraordinary    height    of   power, 

which  it  had  attained  when  Corces  landed  in  New 

Spain. 

Puwerand        While  the  jurifdi&ion   of   the   Mexican   mo- 

Iplendour  of  •* 

their  mo.     narchs  continued  to  be  limited,  it  is  probable  that 

uaichs.  %  ... 

it  was  exercifed  with  little  oilentation.  But  as 
their  authority  became  more  extenfive,  the  fplen- 
dour  of  their  government  augmented.  It  was  in 
this  laft  Hate  that  the  Spaniards  beheld  it;  and 
(truck  with  the  appearance  of  Montezuma's  court, 
they  defcribe  its  pomp  at  great  length,  and  with 
much  admiration.  The  number  of  his  attendants, 
the  order,  the  filence,  and  the  reverence  with 
which  they  ferved  him  ;  the  vaft  extent  of  his  royal 
manfion,  the  variety  of  its  apartments  allotted  to 
different  officers,  and  the  orientation  with  which 
his  grandeur  was  difplayed,  whenever  he  permitted 
his  lubjects  to  behold  him,  Item  to  relemble  the 
magnificence  of  the  ancient  monarchies  in  Afia, 
rather  than  the  fimplicity  of  the  infant  dates  in  the 
New  World. 

Onto  of  But  it  was  not  in  the  mere  parade  of  royalty 
Icmaitnt.  that  the  Mexican  potentates  exhibited  their  power, 
they  manifested  it  more  beneficially  in  the  order 
and  regularity  with  which  they  conducted  the  in- 
ternal adminiftration  and  police  of  their  dominions. 
Complete  jurifdiction,  civil  as  well  as  criminal, 
over  its  own  immediate  vaflals,  was  veiled  in  the 

crown* 
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crown.  Judges  were  appointed  for  each  depart- 
ment, and  if  we  may  rely  on  the  account  which 
the  Spanifh  writers  give  of  the  maxims  and  laws 
upon  which  they  founded  their  decifions  with  re- 
ipect  to  the  distribution  of  property  and  the  punifli- 
ment  of  crimes,  juftice  was  adminiftred  in  the 
Mexican  empire,  with  a  degree  of  order  and  equity 
relent  bling  what  takes  place  in  focieties  highly 
civilized. 

Their  attention  in  providing  for  the  fupport  of  Provifion 
government  was  not  lefs  fagacious.  Taxes  were  port  of  it. 
laid  upon  land,  upon  the  acquifitions  of  induftry, 
and  upon  commodities  of  every  kind  expofed  to 
fale  in  the  public  markets.  Thefe  duties,  though 
confiderable,  were  not  arbitrary,  or  unequal.  They 
were  impoied  according  to  eftablilhed  rules, 
and  each  knew  what  fhare  of  the  common  burden 
he  had  to  bear.  As  the  ufe  of  money  was  unknown, 
all  the  taxes  were  paid  in  kind,  and  thus  not  only 
the  natural  productions  of  all  the  different  pro- 
vinces in  the  empire,  but  every  fpecies  of  manufac- 
ture, and  every  work  of  ingenuity  and  art,  were 
collected  in  the  public  (lore-houfes.  From  thofe  the 
emperor  fupplied  his  numerous  train  of  attendants 
in  peace,  and  his  armies  during  war,  with  food, 
with  clothes,  and  ornaments.  People  of  inferior 
condition,  neither  poiTefting  land  nor  engaged  in 
commerce,  were  bound  to  the  performance  of  va- 
rious fervices.  By  their  ftated  labour  the  crown- 
lands  were  cultivated,  public  works  were  carried 

on, 
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B  ^i?  K  on>  anc*  c'ie  various  houfes  belonging  to  the  empe- 
w- -v— **  ror  were  built  and  kept  in  repair a. 

Their  po-        The  improved  ftate  of  government  among  the 
Mexicans  is  conipicuous,  not  only  in  points  eften- 
tial  to  the  being  of  a  well-ordered  fociety,  but  in 
feveral  regulations  of  inferior  confequence  with  re- 
fpect  to  police.     The  inftitution,  which  I  have  al- 
ready  mentioned,  of  public  couriers,  (rationed  at 
proper  intervals,  to  convey  intelligence  from  one 
part  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  was  a  refinement 
in  police  not  introduced  into  any  kingdom  of  Eu- 
rope at  that  period.     The  ftru&ure  of  the  capital 
city  in  a  lake,  with  artificial  dykes,  and  caufcways 
of  great  length,  which  ferved  as  avenues  to  it  from 
different  quarters,  ere&ed  in  the  water,  with  no 
lefs  ingenuity  than  labour,  fcems  to  be  an  idea  that 
could   not  have  occurred  to  any  but  a  civilized 
people.     The  fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to 
the  ftructure  of  the  aquedufts,  or  conduits,  by 
which  they  conveyed  a  ftream  of  frefh  water,  from 
a  confiderable  diltance,    into  the  city,    along  one 
q{  the  caufeways  b.     The  appointment  of  a  num- 
fcei  of  perfons  to  clean  the  (beets,  to  light  them  by 
fires  kindled  in  different  places,  and  to  patrole  as 
watchmen  during  the  night  %  difcovers   a  degree 

*  Herrera,  dec.  z.  lib.  vii.  c.  15.   dec.  3,  lib.  iv.  c.  16,  17, 
$ce  N  O  T  E  XXIII. 
k  See  NOTE  XXIV. 
9  Herrera,  dec.  z.  lib.  viii.  c.  4.     Torribio,  MS, 
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of  attention  which  even  polifhed  nations  are  late  in  B  °  p  & 
acquiring,  v__^_> 

The  progrefs  of  the  Mexicans  in  various  arts,  is  Their  *m, 
coniideicd  as  the  molt  decisive  proof  of  their  fupe- 
rior  refinement.  Cortes,  and  the  early  Spanilh  au- 
thors, defcribe  this  with  rapture,  and  rhaintain, 
that  the  mod  celebrated  European  artifts  could 
not  furpals  or  even  equal  them  in  ingenuity  and 
neatnefs  of  workmanfhip.  They  reprefented  men, 
animals,  and  other  objects,  by  fuch  a  difpofitiorl 
of  various  coloured  feathers,  as  is  faid  to  have  pro* 
duced  all  the  effects  of  light  and  (hade,  and  to  have 
imitated  nature  with  truth  and  delicacy.  Their 
ornaments  of  gold  and  filver  have  been  defcribed 
to  be  of  a  fabric  no  lefs  curious.  But  in  forming 
any  idea,  from  general  defcriptions,  concerning  the 
ftate  of  arts  among  nations  imperfectly  polifhed, 
we  are  extremely  ready  to  err.  In  examining  the 
works  of  people  whofe  advances  in  improvement 
are  nearly  the  fame  with  our  own,  we  view  them 
with  a  critical,  and  often  with  a  jealous  eye. 
Whereas,  when  confcious  of  our  own  fuperiority, 
we  furvey  the  arts  of  nations  comparatively  rude, 
we  are  aftonifhed  at  works  executed  by  them  un- 
der fuch  manifeft  difadvantages,  and,  in  the  warmth 
of  our  admiration,  are  apt  to  reprefent  them  as 
productions  more  finifhed  than  they  really  are.  To 
the  influence  of  this  illufion,  without  fuppofing 
any  intention  to  deceive,    we  may  impute   the 

exaggeration 
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book  exaggeration  of  fome  Spanifh  authors,  in  their  ac- 
counts of  the  Mexican  arts. 

It  is  not  from  thofe  defcriptions,  but  from  con- 
fidering  fuch  fpecimens  of  their  arts  as  are  ftill  pre- 
fcrved,  that  we  muft  decide  concerning  their  de- 
gree of  merit.  As  the  fhip  in  which  Cortes  fent 
to  Charles  V.  the  molt  curious  productions  of  the 
Mexican  artifans,  which  were  collected  by  the 
Spaniards  when  they  firft  pillaged  the  empire,  was 
taken  by  a  French  corfair  \  the  remains  of  their 
ingenuity  are  lefs  numerous  than  thofe  of  the  Pe- 
ruvians. Whether  any  of  their  works  with  fea- 
thers, in  imitation  of  painting,  be  ftill  extant  in 
Spain,  I  have  not  learned  ;  but  many  of  their  or- 
naments in  gold  and  fiiver,  as  well  as  various 
utenfils  employed  in  common  life,  are  depofited  in 
the  magnificent  cabinet  of  natural  and  artificial 
productions,  lately  opened  by  the  king  of  Spain  ; 
and  I  am  informed  by  perlbns  on  whole  judgment 
and  tafte  I  can  rely,  that  thefe  boafted  efforts  of 
their  art  are  uncouth  reprefentations  of  common  ob- 
jects, or  very  coarfe  images  of  the  human  and  fome 
other  forms,  dtftitute  of  grace  and  propriety  \ 
The  juftnefs  of  thefe  obfervations  is  confirmed  by 
infpecting  the  wooden  prints  or  copper-plates  of 
their  paintings,  which  have  been  publifhed  by  va- 
rious authors.  In  them  every  figure  of  men,  of 
quadrupeds,  or  birds,  as  well  as  every  reprefenta- 

d  Rt- lac.  de  Cort.  Ramuf.  iii.  294,  F. 
«  See  NOTE  XXV. 
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tion  of  inanimated  nature,  is  extremely  rude  and  book 
aukward.     The  hardeft  Egyptian   ftile,    ft  iff  and 
imperfect  as  it  was,  is  more  elegant.     The  fcravvls 
of  children  delineate  obje&s  almoft  as  accurately. 

But  however  low  the  Mexican  paintings  may 
be  ranked,  when  viewed  merely  as  works  of  art, 
a  very  different  ftation  belongs  to  them,  when 
confidered  as  the  records  of  their  country,  as  hifto- 
rical  monuments  of  its  policy  and  tranfadtions ; 
and  they  become  curious  as  well  as  interfiling  ob- 
jects of  attention.  The  nobleft  and  moft  beneficial 
invention  of  which  human  ingenuity  can  boaft,  is 
that  of  writing.  But  the  firft  effays  of  this  art, 
which  hath  contributed  more  than  all  others  to  the 
improvement  of  the  fpecies,  were  very  rude,  and 
it  advanced  towards  perfection  (lowly,  and  by  a 
gradual  progrelTion.  When  the  warrior,  eager 
for  fame,  wifhed  to  tranfmit  fome  knowledge  of 
his  exploits  to  fucceeding  ages  ;  when  the  grati- 
tude of  a  people  to  their  fovereign  prompted  them 
to  hand  down  an  account  of  his  beneficent  deeds 
to  pofterity ;  the  firfl:  method  of  accomplishing 
this,  that  feems  to  have  occurred  to  them,  was  to 
delineate,  in  the  beft  manner  they  could,  figures 
reprefenting  the  action  of  which  they  were  folici- 
tous  to  preferve  the  memory.  Of  this,  which  has 
very  properly  been  called  pi£inre-writing\  we  find 
traces  ameng  fome  of  the  moft  favage  tribes  of 
America.     When  a  leader  returns  from  the  field, 

f  Divine  Legat.  of  Mofes,  iii.  73. 

he 
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B  °vn  K  ^e  ^r'Ps  a  tree  °f  its  bark,  and  with  red  pairit 
fcratches  upon  it  fome  uncouzh  figures,  which  rc- 
prefent  the  order  of  his  march,  the  number  of  his 
followers,  the  enemy  whom  he  attacked,  the  fcalps 
and  captives  which  he  brought  home.  To  thofe 
fimpie  anna's  he  trufts  for  renown,  and  foo'.hes 
himlelf  with  hope  that  by  their  means  he  (hall  re^ 
ceive  praife  fiom  the  warriors  of  future  times s. 

Compared  with  thofe  aukward  efljys  of  their 
favage  countrymen,  the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans 
may  be  confidered  as  works  of  compofition  and  de- 
iign.  They  were  not  acquainted,  it  is  true,  with 
any  other  method  of  recording  transactions,  than 
that  of  delineating  the  objects  which  they  wifhed 
to  reprefent.  But  they  could  exhibit  a  more  com- 
plex feries  of  events  in  progrefllve  order,  and  de- 
fcribe,  by  a  proper  difpofition  of  figures,  the  oc* 
currences  of  a  king's  reign  from  his  acceflion  to 
his  death  ;  the  progrefs  of  an  infant's  education 
from  its  birth  until  it  attained  to  the  years  of  ma- 
turity ;  the  different  recompences  and  marks  of 
diftinction  conferred  upon  warriors,  in  proportion 
to  the  exploits  which  they  had  performed.  Some 
fingular  fpecimens  of  this  picture-writing  have 
been  preferved,  which  are  jullly  confidered  as  the 
mod  curious  monuments  of  air  brought  from  the 
New  World.     The  moil  valuable  of  thefe  was. 

«  Sir  W.  Johnfon  Philof.  Tranfaa.  vol    Ixiii.  p.  14^.     Mem, 
de  la  llontan.  ii.  191.     Lafitau,  Mceurs  de  Sa^.v.  ii,  43. 
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publifhed  by  Purchas  in  fixty-fix  plates.     It  is  di-  B  !J  p  K 

vided   into  three  parts.      The   firft   contains  the  <—- - v— ■» 

hiftory  of  the  Mexican  empire  under  its  ten  mo- 

narchs.     The  iecond  is  a  tribute-roll,  reprefenting 

wliat  each  conquered   town  paid  into  the    royal 

treafury.     The  third  is  a  code  of  their  inftitutions, 

domeftic,  political,  and  military.     Another  fpeci- 

men  of  Mexican  painting  has  been  publifhed  in 

thirty-two  plates,    by  the   prefent   archbifhop  of 

Toledo.     To  both  are  annexed  a  full  explanation 

of  what  the  figures  were  intended   to  reprefent, 

which  was  obtained  by  the  Spaniards  from  Indians 

well  acquainted  with  their  own  arcs.     The  ftyle  of 

painting  in  all  thefe  is  the  fame.     They  reprefent 

things,  not  words.     They  exhibit  images  to  the 

eye,  not  ideas  to  the  underilanding.     They   may* 

therefore,  be  confidercd  as  the  earlieft  and  mofb 

imperfect  effay  of  men  in  their  progrefs  towards 

difcovering  the  art  of  writing.     The  defects  in 

this  mode  of  recording  tranfactions  mull  have  been 

early  felt.     To  paint  every  occurrence  was,  from 

its  nature,  a  very  tedious  operation ;  and  as  affairs 

became  more  complicated,    tnd  events  multiplied 

in  any  fociety,  its  annals  m>:ll  have  fwelled  to  an 

enormous  bulk.      Befides   this,  no  objects  could 

be  delineated  but  thofe  of  kn(c ;  the  conceptions 

of  the  mind  had  no  corporeal  form,  and  as  long  as 

picture-writing  could  not  convey  an  idea  of  thefe, 

it  muft  have  been  a  very  imperfect  art.     The  ne- 

ceflity  of  improving  it  muft  have  rouzed  and  fharp- 

ened  invention,  and  the  human  mind  holding  the 

Vol.  III.  N  fame 
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B  ^i?  K  *"ame  cour^"e  m  tne  New  World  as  in  the  Old, 
might  have  advanced  by  the  fame  iuccefiive  fteps, 
firft,  from  an  actual  picture  to  the  plain  hierogly- 
phic; next,  to  the  allegorical  fymbol;  then  to  the 
arbitrary  character-,  until,  at  length,  an  alphabet 
of  letters  was  difcovered,  capable  of  expreffing  all 
the  various  combinations  of  found  employed  in 
fpeech.  In  the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans  we,  ac- 
cordingly, perceive,  that  this  progrefs  was  begun 
among  them.  Upon  an  attentive  infpection  of  the 
plates,  which  I  have  mentioned,  we  may  obferve 
fome  approach  to  the  plain  or  fimple  hieroglyphic, 
where  fome  principal  part  or  circumftance  in  the 
fubject  is  made  to  ftand  for  the  whole.  In  the  an- 
nals of  their  kings,  publilhed  by  Purchas,  the 
towns  conquered  by  each  are  uniformly  reprefented 
in  the  fame  manner  by  a  rude  delineation  of  a 
houfe ;  but  in  order  to  point  out  the  particular 
towns  which  fubmitted  to  their  victorious  arms, 
peculiar  emblems,  fometimes  natural  objects,  and 
fometimes  artificial  figures,  are  employed.  In  the 
tribute-roll,  publilhed  by  the  archbifhop  of  To- 
ledo, the  houfe,  which  was  properly  the  picture  of 
the  town,  is  omitted,  and  the  emblem  alone  is 
employed  to  reprefent  it.  The  Mexicans  feem 
even  to  have  made  fome  advances  beyond  this, 
towards  the  ufe  of  the  more  figurative  and  fanciful 
hieroglyphic.  In  order  to  defcribe  a  monarch, 
who  had  enlarged  his  dominions  by  force  of  arms, 
they  painted  a  target  ornamented  with  darts,  and 
placed  it  between  him  and  thole  towns  which  he 

fubdued. 
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fubdned.  But  it  is  only  in  one  inftance,  the  no-  B  °n°  K 
tation  of  numbers,  that  we  difcern  any  attempt  to  '— -v-  —* 
exhibit  ideas  which  had  no  corporeal  form.  The 
Mexican  painters  had  invented  artificial  marks,  or 
figns  of  convention,  for  this  purpofe.  By  means  of 
thefe,  they  computed  the  years  of  their  kings 
reigns,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  tribute  to  be 
paid  into  the  royal  treafury.  The  figure  of  a 
circle  reprefented  unit,  and  in  fmall  numbers,  the 
computation  was  made  by  repeating  it.  Larger 
numbers  were  expreflfed  by  a  peculiar  mark,  and 
they  had  fuch  as  denoted  all  integral  numbers, 
from  twenty  to  eight  thoufand.  The  (hort  dura- 
tion of  then  empire  prevented  the  Mexicans  from 
advancing  farther  in  that  long  courfe  which  con- 
duels  men  from  the  labour  of  delineating  real  ob- 
jects, to  the  fimplicity  and  eafe  of  alphabetic 
writing.  Their  records,  notwithstanding  fome 
dawn  of  fuch  ideas  as  might  have  led  to  a  more 
perfect  ftyle,  can  be  confidered  as  nothing  more 
than  a  fpecies  of  picture-writing,  fo  far  improved 
as  to  mark  their  fuperiority  over  the  favage  tribes 
of  America;  but  (till  fo  defective,  as  to  prove  that 
they  had  not  proceeded  far  beyond  the  firft  ltage 
in  that  progrefs  which  muft  be  completed  be- 
fore any  people  can  be  ranked  among  polilhed 
nations d. 

Their  mode  of  computing  time  may  be  confi-  Their  mode 

*  o  '  of  compuc* 

dered  as  a  more  decifive  evidence  of  their  progrefs  ing  time. 

d  See  NOTE  XXVL 
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b  o  o  k  \n  improvement.  They  divided  their  year  into 
eighteen  months,  each  confifting  of  twenty  days, 
amounting  in  all  to  three  hundred  and  fixty.  But 
as  they  obferved  that  the  courfe  of  the  fun  was  not 
completed  in  that  time,  they  added  five  days  to 
the  year.  Thefe,  which  were  properly  intercalary 
days,  they  termed  fiipernumerary  or  tvafle;  and  as 
they  did  not  belong  to  any  month,  no  work  was 
done,  and  no  facred  rite  performed  on  them  ;  they 
were  devoted  wholly  to  feftivity  and  paftimc. 
This  near  approach  to  philofophical  accuracy  is  a 
remarkable  proof  that  the  Mexicans  had  bellowed 
fome  attention  upon  inquiries  and  fpeculations, 
to  which  men  in  a  very  rude  ftate  never  turn  their 
thoughts. 


Such  are  the  moll  flriking  particulars  in   the 
frraii  pro.    manners  and  policy  of  the  Mexicans,  which  ex- 

arsis   in    ri-  *  * 


Fa£h  indi- 
cating a 


viiizBtion.  hibit  them  to  view  as  a  people  confiderably  refined. 
From  other  circumflances,  one  is  apt  to  fufpecT: 
that  their  character,  and  many  of  their  inftitutions, 
did  not  differ  greatly  from  thofe  of  the  other  inha- 
bitants of  America. 


Their  wars       Like  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  the  Mexi- 

conttnual 

and  feroci-  cans  were  incefTantly  engaged  in  war,  and  the  mo* 
tives  which  prompted  them  to  hoftility  feem  to 
have  been  the  fame.  They  fought,  in  order  to 
gratify  their  vengeance,  by  fhedding  the  blood  of 

e  Acofta,  lib.  vi.  c.  2. 

their 
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their  enemies.  In  battle  they  were  chiefly  intent 
qn  taking  prifoners,  and  it  was  by  the  number  of 
thefe  that  they  eftimated  the  glory  of  victory.  No 
captive  was  ever  ranfomed  or  fpared.  All  were 
lacrificed  without  mercy,  and  their  flefh  devoured 
wjth  the  fame  barbarous  joy  as  among  the  fierceft 
favages.  On  fome  occafions  it  rofe  to  even  wilder 
exceflfes.  Their  principal  warriors  covered  them- 
felves  with  the  (kins  of  the  unhappy  victims,  and 
danced  about  the  ftreets,  boafling  of  their  own  va- 
lour, and  exulting  over  their  enemies  f.  Even  in 
their  civil  inftitutions  we  difcover  traces  of  that 
barbarous  difpofition  which  their  fyftem  of  war 
infpired.  The  four  chief  counfellors  of  the  em- 
pire were  diftinguifhed  by  atrocious  titles,  which 
could  have  been  aflumed  only  by  a  people  who 
delighted  in  blood  s.  This  ferocity  of  character 
prevailed  among  all  the  nations  of  New  Spain. 
The  Tlafcalans,  the  people  of  Mechoacan,  and 
other  ftates  at  enmity  with  the  Mexicans,  delighted 
equally  in  war,  and  treated  their  prifoners  with  the 
fame  cruelty.  In  proportion  as  mankind  combine 
in  focial  union,  and  live  under  the  influence  of 
equal  laws  and  regular  policy,  their  manners  fof- 
ten,  fentiments  of  humanity  arife,  and  the  rights 
of  the  fpecies  come  to  be  understood.  The  fierce- 
nefs  of  war  abates,  and  even  while  engaged  in 
hollility,  men  remember  what  they  owe  one  to 
another.     The  favage  fights  to  deftroy,  the  citizen 

f  Hcrrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  15.     Gom.  Chron.  c.  217. 
8  See  NOTE  XXVII. 
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B  vii*  K  t0  con(luer'  T'ie  former  neither  pities  nor  fpares, 
v-.  — y— .. — >  the  latter  has  acquired  fenfibiliiy  which  tempers 
his  rage.  To  this  fenfibility  the  Mexicans  feem 
to  have  been  perfect  Grangers,  and  among  them 
war  was  carried  on  with  fo  much  of  its  original 
barbarity,  that  we  cannot  but  fuipect  their  degree 
of  civilization  to  have  been  very  imperfect. 

Their fune-      Their  funeral  rites  were  not  lefs  bloody  than 

xal  rites.  ... 

thofe  of  the  mod  lavage  tribes.  On  the  death  of 
any  diiiinguifned  perlbnage,  efpecially  of  the  Em- 
peror, a  certain  number  of  his  attendants  were 
chofen  to  accompany  him  to  the  other  world,  and 
thofe  unfortunate  victims  were  put  to  death  with- 
out mercy,  and  buried  in  the  fame  tomb  \ 

Their  agri-  Though  their  agriculture  was  more  extenfive 
pertedh"11'  than  that  of  the  roving  tribes  who  fruited  chiefly 
to  their  bow  for  food,  it  feems  not  to  have  fup- 
plied  them  with  fuch  fubfiftence  as  men  require 
when  engaged  in  efforts  of  active  induftry.  The 
Spaniards  appear  not  to  have  been  (truck  with  any 
fuperiority  of  the  Mexicans  over  the  other  people 
of  America  in  bodily  vigour.  Both,  according 
to  their  obfervation,  were  of  fuch  a  feeble  frame 
as  to  be  unable  to  endure  fatigue,  and  the  ftrength 
of  one  Spaniard  exceeded  that  of  feveral  Indians. 
This  they  imputed  to  their  fcanty  dier,  on  poor 
fare,  fufficient  to  preferve  life,    but  not  to  give 

h  Herrera,  dec.  3,  lib.  ii.    c.  18..     Gom.  Chron.  c.  202. 
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firmnefs  to  the  conftitution.     Such  a  remark  could  book 

vii 
hardly  have  been  made  with  refpect  to  any  people  ■_  -y-  _j 

furniuVd  plentifully  with  the  necelTaries  of  life. 
The  difficulty  which  Cortes  found  in  procuring 
fubfiitence  for  his  fmall  body  or  foldiers,  who 
were  often  conftraLed  to  live  on  the  fpontaneous 
productions  of  the  earth,  ftems  to  confirm  the 
remark  of  the  Spanifli  writers,  and  gives  no  high 
idea  of  the  ftate  of  cultivation  in  the  Mexican  em- 
pire \ 

A  practice  that  was  univerfal  in  New  Spain  A  farther 

r  ....  proof  of 

appears  to  favour  this  opinion.  The  Mexican  this- 
women  gave  fuck  to  their  children  for  feveral 
years,  and  during  that  time  they  did  not  cohabit 
with  their  hufbands  k.  This  precaution  againft  a 
burdenfome  increafe  of  progeny,  though  neceifary, 
as  I  have  already  obferved,  among  favages,  who, 
from  the  hardlhips  of  their  condition,  and  the  pre- 
carioufnefs  of  their  fubfiitence,  find  it  impoffible 
to  rear  a  numerous  family,  can  hardly  be  fuppofed 
to  have  continued  among  a  people  who  lived  at 
eafe  and  in  abundance. 


The  vaft  extent  of  the  Mexican  empire,  which  Doubts  con- 
has  been  confidered,  and  with  juftice,  as  the  mod  exter.'tofihfc 


decifive  proof  of  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  regu- 

*  Re!at.  ap  Ramuf.  iii.  306,  A.      Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv. 
c.  17.  dec.  2.  lib.  vi.  c.  16. 

k  Gom.  Chron.  c.  208.     Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  C.  16. 
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b  o  o  k  jar  government  and  police,  is  one  of  thofe  facts  in 
the  hiliory  of  the  New  World  which  feems  to  have 
been  admitted  without  due  examination  or  fuffi- 
cient  evidence.  The  Spanim  hiftorians,  in  order 
to  magnify-  the  valour  of  their  countrymen,  are 
accurtomed  to  reprelent  the  dominion  of  Monte- 
zuma as  ftretching  over  all  the  provinces  of  New 
Spain  from  the  North  to  the  Southern  Ocean. 
But  a  great  part  of  the  mountainous  country  was 
poffefied  by  the  Otomies,  a  fierce  uncivilized 
people,  who  feem  to  have  been  the  refidue  of  the 
original  inhabitants.  The  provinces  towards  the 
north  and  weft  of  Mexico  were  occupied  by  the 
Chlchemecas^  and  other  tribes  of  hunters.  None 
of  thele  recognized  the  Mexican  monarch  as  their 
fuperior.  Even  in  the  interior  and  more  level 
country,  there  were  feveral  cities  and  provinces 
which  had  never  fubmitted  to  the  Mexican  yoke. 
Tlaicala,  though  only  twenty-one  leagues  from  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  was  an  independent  and  ho- 
flile  republic.  Cholula,  though  ftill  nearer,  had 
been  lubjected  only  a  fhort  time  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards.  Tepeaca,  at  the  diftance  of 
thirty  leagues  from  Mexico,  feems  to  have  been 
a  feparate  ftate,  governed  by  its  own  laws  '. 
Mechoacan,  the  frontier  of  which  extended  within 
forty  leagues  of  Mexico,  was  a  powerful  kingdom, 
remarkable  for  its  implacable  enmity  to  the  Mexi- 

1  Herrera,  dec.  3,    lib.  x.  c.  15,  zi.     B.  Diaz.  c.  130. 
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can  name  m.     By  thefe  hoftile  powers  the  Mexican  B  00  K 
empire  was  circumfcribed  on  every  quarter,  and  \— y— »j 
the  high  ideas  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of  it  from 
the  defcription  of  the  Spanifh  hiflorians,  mould  be 
confiderably  moderated. 

In  confequence  of  this  independence  of  feveral  Little  in. 
llates  in  New  Spain  upon  the  Mexican  empire,  among  its 
there  was  not  any  confiderable  intercourfe  between  4m*«« 
its  various  provinces.  Even  in  the  interior  coun- 
try, not  far  diftant  from  the  capital,  there  feem  to 
have  been  no  roads  to  facilitate  the  communication 
of  one  diftrict  with  another;  and  when  the  Spa- 
niards firft  attempted  to  penetrate  into  it,  they  had 
to  open  their  way  through  forefts  and  marines n. 
Cortes,  in  his  adventurous  march  from  Mexico  to 
Honduras  in  1525,  met  with  obftructions,  and  en- 
dured hardlhips,  little  inferior  to  thofe  with  which 
he  mud  have  ftruoraled  in  the  mod  uncivilized  re- 
gions  of  America.  In  fome  places,  he  could 
hardly  force  a  pailage  through  impervious  woods 
and  plains  overflowed  with  water.  In  others  he 
found  fo  little  cultivation,  that  his  troops  were 
frequently  in  danger  of  perifhing  by  famine.  Such 
fadts  correfpond  ill  with  the  pompous  defcription 
which  the  Spanifh  writers  give  of  Mexican  police 
and  induftry,  and  convey  an  idea  of  a  country 
nearly  fimilar  to  that  poflefTed  by  the  Indian  tribes 

m  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
r  B.  Diaz.  c.  166.  c.  176. 

in 
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B  vi?  K  in  North  America.     Here  and  there  a  trading  or  a 

' — < '  war  path,  as  they  are  called   in  North  America, 

led  from  one  fettlement  to  another0,  but  generally 
there  appeared  no  fign  of  any  eftablifhed  commu- 
nication, few  marks  of  induftry,  and  no  monu- 
ment of  art. 

Fartw  A  troof  of  this  imperfection  in  their  commer- 

E  °  cial  intercourfe  no  lels  (triking,  is  their  want  of 
money,  or  fome  univerfal  ltandard  by  which  to 
eftimate  the  value  of  commodities.  The  difcovery 
of  this  is  among  the  Heps  of  greateft  confequence 
in  the  progreis  of  nations.  Until  it  has  been  made, 
all  their  tranfaflions  muft  be  fo  aukward,  fo  ope- 
rofe,  and  fo  limited,  that  we  may  boldly  pro- 
nounce that  they  have  advanced  but  a  little  way 
in  their  career.  The  invention  of  fuch  a  commer- 
cial ltandard  is  of  fuch  high  antiquity  in  our  hemi- 
fphere,  and  riles  fofar  beyond  thexra  of  authentic 
hiftory,  as  to  appear  almoft  coeval  with  the  exift- 
ence  of  fociety.  The  precious  metals  feem  to  have 
been  early  employed  for  this  purpofe,  and  from 
their  permanent  value,  their  divifibility,  and  many 
other  qualities,  they  are  better  adapted  to  ferve  as 
a  common  ftandard  than  any  other  fubftance  of 
which  nature  has  given  us  the  command.  But  in 
the  New  World,  where  thefe  metals  abound  molr, 
this  uieof  them  was  not  known.  The  exigencies 
of  rude  tribes,  or  of  monarchies  imperfectly  civi- 
lized, did  not  call  for  it.     All  their  commercial 

*  Herrera,  dec.  3,   lib.  vii.  c.  8. 
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intercourfe  was  carried  on  by  barter,  and  their  ig-  B  °£  K 
norance  of  any  common  ftandard  by  which  to  faci- 
litate that  exchange  of  commodities  which  contri- 
butes fo  much  towards  the  comfort  of  life,  may  be 
jutily  mc  itioncd  as  an  evidence  of  the  infant  (late 
of  their  policy.     But  even  in  the  New  World  the 
inconvenience  of  wanting  fome  general  inftrument 
of  commeice  began  to  be  felt,  and  fome  efforts 
were  made  towards  iupplying  that  defeat.     The 
Mexicans,  among  whom  the  number  and  greatnefs 
of  their  cities  gave  rife  to  a  more  extended  com- 
merce than  in  any  part  of  America,  had  begun  to 
employ  a  common  ftandard  of  value,  which  ren- 
dered fmaller  tranfacTions   much   more  eafy.     As 
chocolate   was  the  favourite  drink  of  perfons   in 
every  rank  of  life,  the  nuts  or  almonds  of  cacao, 
of  which  it  is  compofed,  were  of  fuch   univerfal 
confumption,  that,  in  their  dated  markets,  thefe 
were  willingly  received  in  return  for  commodities 
of  fmall  price.     Thus  they  came  to  be  confidered 
as  the  inftrument  of  commerce,  and  the  value  of 
what  one  wilhed  to  difpofe  of,  was  eftimated  by 
the  number  of  nuts  of  the  cacao,  which  he  might 
exped  in  exchange  for  it.     This  feems  to  be  the 
utmoft  length  which  the  Americans  had  advanced 
towards  the  difcovery  of  any  expedient  for  fupply- 
ing  the  ufe  of  money.     And  if  the  want  of  it  is  to 
be  held,  on  one  hand,  as  a  proof  of  their  barba- 
rity, this  expedient  for  fupplying  that  want,  mould 
be  admitted  on  the  other,  as  an  evidence  no  lefs 
Satisfying,  of  fome  progrefs  which  the  Mexicans 

had 
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book  had  made  in  refinement  and  civilization,  beyond 


the  favage  tribes  around  them. 


o 


Doubt*  con-  In  fuch  a  rude  ftate  were  many  of  the  Mexican 
flat*  of  their  provinces  when  firft  vifited  by  their  conquerors. 
Even  their  cities,  extenfive  and  populous  as  they 
were,  feem  more  fit  to  be  the  habitation  of  men 
juft  emerging  from  barbarity,  than  the  refidence 
of  a  polifhed  people.  The  delcription  of  Tlalcala 
nearly  refembles  that  of  an  Indian  village.  A 
number  of  low  draggling  huts,  fcattered  about  ir- 
regularly, according  to  the  caprice  of  each  pro- 
prietor, built  with  turf  and  (lone,  and  thatched 
with  reeds,  without  any  light  but  what  they  re- 
ceived by  a  door,  fo  low  that  it  could  not  be  en- 
tered upright p.  In  Mexico,  though,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  its  fituation,  the  difpofition  of  the 
houfes  was  more  orderly,  the  ftructure  of  the 
greater  part  was  equally  mean.  Nor  does  the  fa- 
Temples,  brrc  of  their  temples,  and  other  public  edifices,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  fuch  as  entitled  them  to  the 
high  praifes  beflowed  upon  them  by  many  Spanifh 
authors.  As  far  as  one  can  gather  from  their  ob- 
fcure  and  inaccurate  defcriptions,  the  great  temple 
of  Mexico,  the  moil:  famous  in  New  Spain,  which 
has  been  reprefented  as  a  magnificent  building, 
raifed  to  fuch  a  height,  that  the  afcent  to  it  was  by 
a  flair-cafe  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  fleps,  was  a 
folid  rnafs  of  earth  of  a  fquare  form,  faced  partly 

*  Flerrera,  dec.  2.  lib.  vi.  c.  12. 
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with  {tone.     Its  bafe  on  each  fide  extended  ninety  book 

'  VII 

feet,  and  decreafing  gradually  as  it  advanced  in  e— ^^j 
height,  it  terminated  in  a  quadrangle  of  about 
thirty  feet,  where  were  placed  a  fhrine  of  the  deity 
and  two  altars  on  which  the  victims  were  facri- 
ficed  q.  All  the  other  celebrated  temples  of  New 
Spain  exactly  refembled  that  of  Mexico r.  Such 
ftructures  convey  no  high  idea  of  progrefs  in  art 
and  ingenuity  •,  and  one  can  hardly  conceive  that  a 
form  more  rude  and  fimple  could  have  occurred  to 
a  nation  in  its  firfl:  efforts  towards  erecting  any 
great  work. 

Greater  (kill  and  ingenuity  were  difplayed,  if  ***  other 
we  may  believe  the  Spanifh  hiftorians,  in  the  building. 
houfes  of  the  emperor  and  in  thofe  of  the  principal 
nobility.  There,  fome  elegance  of  defign  was  vi- 
fible,  and  a  commodious  arrangement  of  the  apart- 
ments was  attended  to.  But  if  buildings  corre- 
fponding  to  fuch  defcriptions  had  ever  exiited  in 
the  Mexican  cities,  it  is  probable  that  fome  re- 
mains of  them  would  ftill  be  vifible.  From  the 
manner  in  which  Cortes  conducted  the  fiege  of 
Mexico,  we  can  indeed  eafily  account  for  the  to- 
tal destruction  of  whatever  had  any  appearance 
of  fplendor  in  that  capital.  But  as  only  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  have  elapfed  fince  the  conqueft  of 
New  Spain,  it  feems  altogether  incredible  that  in 
a  period  fo  fhort,  every  veftige  of  this  boafted  ele- 

^  Herrera,    dec.   2.   Jib.  vii.    c.   17. 
o  See  NOTE  XXVIH, 
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B  v  °  K  Sance  an(^  grandeur  (hould  have  difappeared  ;  and 
that  in  the  other  cities,  particularly  in  thofe  which 
did  not  fuffer  by  the  deftruc"Hve  hand  of  the  con- 
querors, there  are  any  ruins,  which  can  be  con- 
lidered  as  monuments  cf  their  ancient  magnifi- 
cence. 

Even  in  a  village  of  the  rndeft  Indians  there  are 
buildings  of  greater  extent  and  elevation  than 
common  dwelling-houfes.  Such  as  are  deftined 
for  holding  the  council  of  the  tribe,  and  in  which 
all  aflemble  on  occafions  of  public  feftivity,  may 
be  called  flately  edifices,  when  compared  with  the 
reft.  As  among  the  Mexicans  the  distinction  of 
ranks  was  eftablifhed,  and  property  was  unequally 
divided,  the  number  of  diftinguimed  ftruclures  in 
their  towns  would  of  courfe  be  greater  than  in 
other  parts  of  America.  But  thefe  feem  not  to 
have  been  either  fo  folid  or  magnificent  as  to  merit 
the  pompous  epithets  which  fome  Spanifh  authors 
employ  in  defcribing  them.  It  is  probable  that, 
though  more  ornamented,  and  built  on  a  larger 
fcale,  they  were  erected  with  the  fame  flight  ma- 
terials which  the  Indians  employed  in  their  com- 
mon buildings  s,  and  Time,  in  a  fpace  much  lefs 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  may  have  fwept 
away  all  remains  of  them  '. 

From  this  enumeration  of  facts,  it  feems,  upon 
the  whole,  to  be  evident,  that  the  date  of  fociety 

s  See  NOTE  XXIX.  'See  NOTE  XXX. 
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in  Mexico  was  confiderably  advanced  beyond  that  book 
of  the  favage  tribes  which  we  have  delineated. 
But  it  is  no  lefs  manifeft,  that  with  refpect  to  many 
particulars,  the  Spanifh  accounts  of  their  progrefs 
appear  to  be  highly  embellished.  There  is  not  a 
more  frequent  or  a  more  fertile  fonrceof  deception 
in  defcribing  the  manners  and  arts  of  lavage  na- 
tions, or  of  fuch  as  are  imperfectly  civilized,  than 
that  of  applying  to  them  the  names  and  phrafes 
appropriated  to  the  inllitutions  and  refinements  of 
polifhed  life.  When  the  leader  of  a  fmall  tribe, 
or  the  head  of  a  rude  community,  is  dignified  with 
the  name  of  king  or  emperor,  the  place  of  his 
refidence  can  receive  no  other  name  but  that  of 
his  palace  •,  and  whatever  his  attendants  may  be, 
they  muft  be  called  his  court.  Under  fuch  ap- 
pellations they  acquire  an  importance  and  dignity 
which  does  not  belong  to  them.  The  illufion 
fpreads,  and  giving  a  falle  colour  to  every  part  of 
the  narrative,  the  imagination  is  fo  much  carried 
away  with  the  refemblance,  that  it  becomes  diffi- 
cult to  difcern  objects  as  they  really  are.  The 
Spaniards,  when  they  firft  touched  on  the  Mexican 
coaft,  were  fo  much  (truck,  with  the  appearance  of 
attainments  in  policy  and  in  the  arts  of  life,  far 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  rude  tribes  with  which  they 
were  hitherto  acquainted,  that  they  fancied  they 
had  at  length  difcovered  a  civilized  people  in  the 
New  World.  This  comparifon  between  the  people 
of  Mexico  and  their  uncultivated  neighbours,  they 
appear  to  have  kept  conftantly  in  view,  and  ob- 

fervins 
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book  ferving  with  admiration  many  things  which  marked 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  former,   they  employ  in 
defcribing  their  imperfect  policy  and  infant  arts, 
fuch  terms  as  are  applicable  to  the  institutions  of 
men  far  beyond    them    in    improvement.      Both 
thcfe  circumftances  concur  in  detracting  from  the 
credit  due  to  the  defcriptions  of  Mexican  manners 
by  the  early  Spanilh  writers.    By  drawing  a  paral- 
lel between  them  and  thofe  of  people  fo  much  lefs 
civilized,  they  railed  their  own  ideas  too  high.    By 
their  mode   of  defcribing   them,    they   conveyed 
ideas  to  others  no  lefs  exalted  above  truth.     Later 
writers  have  adopted  the  ftyle  of  the  original  hifto- 
rians,  and  improved  upon  it.     The  colours  with 
which  De  Solis  delineates  the  character  of  Mon- 
tezuma, the  fplendour  of  his  court,  the  laws  and 
policy   of  his  empire,  are  the  fame  that  he  muft 
have  employed  in  exhibiting  to  view  the  monarch 
and  institutions  of  an  highly  polifhed  people. 

But  though  we  may  admit,  that  the  warm  ima- 
gination of  the  Spanifn  writers  has  added  feme 
embellifhment  to  their  defcriptions,  this  will  not 
juftify  the  decifive  and  peremptory  tone,'  with 
which  feveral  authors  pronounce  all  their  accounts 
of  the  Mexican  power,  policy  and  laws,  to  be  the 
fictions  of  men  who  wiflied  to  deceive,  or  who  de- 
lighted in  the  marvellous.  There  are  few  hiftorical 
facts  that  can  be  afcertained  by  evidence  more  un- 
exceptionable, than  may  be  produced  in  fupport 
of  the  material  article?,  in  the  description  of  the 

5  Mexican 
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Mexican  conftitution  and  manners.  Eye  witnefies  B  °  °  K 
relate  what  they  had  beheld,  men  who  had  refuted  ' — w — * 
among  the  Mexicans,  both  before  and  after  the 
conqueft,  defcribe  inftitutions  and  cuftoms  which 
were  familiar  to  them,  perfons  of  i'uch  different 
profefiions  that  objects  mud  have  prefented  them- 
felves  to  their  view  under  every  various  ufpecTt ; 
foldiers,  prieib,  and  lawyers,  all  concur  in  their 
teftimony.  Had  Cortes  ventured  to  impofe  upon 
his  fovereign,  by  exhibiting  to  him  a  picture  of 
imaginary  manners,  there  wanted  not  enemies  and 
rivals  who  were  qualified  to  detect  his  deceit,  and 
who  would  have  rejoiced  in  expofing  it.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  juft  remark  of  an  author,  whofe 
ingenuity  has  illuftrated,  and  whofe  eloquence  has 
adorned,  the  hiftory  of  America",  this  fuppofition 
is  in  itfelf  as  improbable,  as  the  attempt  would 
have  been  audacious.  Who  among  the  deftroyers 
of  this  great  empire  was  fo  enlightened  by  icience, 
or  fo  attentive  to  the  progrefs  and  operations  of 
men  in  focial  life,  as  to  frame  a  fictitious  fyftem  of 
policy  fo  well  combined  and  fo  confiftenr,  as  that 
which  they  delineate,  in  their  accounts  of  the 
Mexican  government  ?  Where  could  they  have 
borrowed  the  idea  of  many  inftitutions  in  legifla- 
tion  and  police,  to  which,  at  that  period,  there 
was  nothing  parallel  in  the  nations  with  which  they 
were  acquainted  ?  There  was  nor,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fixteenth  century,  a  regular  efUblifhment  of 

u  M.  1'Abbc  R*ynal  Hift.  phiiof.  &  polit.  &C.  iii.  127. 
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book  pods  for  conveying  intelligence  to  the  fovereign 
*         — i  of  any  kingdom  in  Europe.   The  lame  obfervation 
will  apply  to  what  the  Spaniards  relate,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  ftructure  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  the 
regulations  concerning  its  police,  and  various  laws 
eftablifhed  for  the  administration  of  juftice,  or  fe- 
curing  the  happinefs  of  the  community.    Whoever 
is  accuftomed  to  contemplate  the  progrefs  of  na- 
tions, will  often,  at  very  early  ftages  of  it,  diicover 
a  premature  and  unexpected  dawn  of  thofe  ideas, 
which  give  rife  to  institutions  that  are  the  pride 
and  ornament  of  its  moft  advanced  period.     Even 
in  a  ftate  as  imperfectly  polifhed  as  the  Mexican 
empire,  the  happy  genius  of  fome  fagacious  ob- 
ferver,  excited  or  aided  by  circumftances  unknown 
to  us,  may  have  introduced  institutions  which  are 
feldom  found  but  in  focieties  highly  refined.     But 
it  is  almoft  impoffible  that  the  illiterate  conquerors 
of  the  New  World  mould  have  formed  in  any  one 
inftance  a  conception  of  cuftoms  and  laws,  beyond 
the  ftandard  of  improvement  in  their  own  age  and 
country.     Or  if  Cortes  and  his  followers  had  been 
capable  of  this,  what  inducement   had  thofe  by 
whom  they  were  fuperfeded  to  continue  the  de- 
ception ?     Why  mould  Corita,  or  Motolinea,  or 
Acofta,  have  amufed  their  fovereign  or  their  fellow 
citizens  with  a  tale  purely  fabulous  ? 

Religion  of      In  one  particular,  however,  the  guides  whom 

lans.Mex!"   we  n™fl:  follow  have  reprefcnted  the  Mexicans  to 

be  more  barbarous,  perhaps,  than  they  really  were. 

Their 
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Their  religious  tenets,  and  the  rites  of  their  wor- 
fliip,  are  defcribed  by  them  as  wild  and  cruel  in 
an  extreme  degree.     Religion,  which  occupies  no 
confiderable  place  in  the  thoughts  of  a  favage, 
whofe  conceptions  of  any  fuperior  power  are  ob- 
fcure,  and  his  facred  rites  few  as  well  as  fimple, 
was  formed,  among  the  Mexicans,  into  a  regular 
fyftem,  wifh  its  complete  train  of  priefts,  temples, 
victims,  and  feftivals.     This,  of  itfelf,  is  a  clear 
proof  that  the  ftate  of  the  Mexicans  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  ruder  American  tribes. 
But  from  the  extravagance  of  their  religious  no- 
tions, or  the  barbarity  of  their  rites,  no  conclufion 
can  be  drawn  with  certainty  concerning  the  degree 
of  their  civilization.     For  nations,  long  after  their 
ideas  begin  to  enlarge,  and  their  manners  to  refine, 
adhere  to  fyftems  of  fuperftition  founded  on  the 
crude  conceptions  of  early  ages.    From  the  genius 
of  the  Mexican  religion  we  may,  however,  form 
a  mod  juft  conclufion  with  refpect  to  its  influence 
upon  the  character  of  the  people.     The  afpect  of 
fuperftition  in  Mexico  was  gloomy  and  atrocious. 
Its  divinities  were  clothed  with  terror,  and  delight- 
ed  in  vengeance.     They  were  exhibited  to  the 
people  under  deteftable  forms,  which  created  hor- 
ror.    The  figures  of  ferpents,  of  tygers,  and  of 
other  deftructive  animals,  decorated  their  temples. 
Fear  was  the  only  principle  that  infpired  their  vo- 
taries.    Fads,    mortifications,    and   penances,    all 
rigid,  and  many  of  them  excruciating  to,  an  ex- 
treme degree,  were  the  means  employed  to  appeafe 
O  2  the 
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B  vi?  K  tne  wrat^  °f  ^eir  gods,  and  the  Mexicans  never 
approached   their  altars  without  fprinkling  them 
with  blood  drawn  from  their  own  bodies.     But,  of 
all  offerings,    human   facri'Bces  were  deemed  the 
molt  acceptable.     This  religious  belief,  mingling 
with  the  implacable  fpirit  of  vengeance,  and  adding 
new  force  to  it,  every  captive  taken  in  war  was 
brought  to  the  temple,  was  devoted  as  a  victim  to 
the  deity,  and  facrificed  with  rites  no  lefs  folema 
than  cruel  *.    The  heart  and  head  were  the  portion 
confecrated  to  the  gods ;   the  warrior,  by  whofe 
prowefs  the  prifoner  had  been  feized,  carried  off 
the  body  to  fealt  upon  it  with  his  friends.     Under 
the  impreffion  of  ideas  lb  dreary  and  terrible,  and 
accuftomed  daily  to  icenes  of  bloodihed  rendered 
awful  by  religion,  the  heart  of  man  muft  harden, 
and  be  fteeled   to  every  fentiment  of  humanity* 
The  fpirit  of  the  Mexicans  was  accordingly  un- 
feeling,   and  the  genius  of  their  religion  lb   far 
counterbalanced  the  influence  of  policy  and  arts, 
that,  notwithstanding  their  progrefs  in  both,  their 
manners,  inftead  of  ibftening,  became  more  fierce. 
To  what  circumftances  it  was  owing  that  fuperfti- 
tion   affumed   fuch  a  dreadful  form  among  the 
Mexicans,    we  have  not  iufficient  knowledge  of 
their  hiftory   to  determine.     But  its  influence  is 
vifible,  and  produced  an  effect  that  is  fingular  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  human  fpecies.    The  manners  of 

*  Cort.  Relat.  ap,  Ramuf.  iif.  240,  &c.  B.  Diaz.  c.  82. 
Acofta,  lib.  v.  c.  13,  &c.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c,  ij,  &c- 
Gomara  Chroo.  c.  80,  &c.     See  NOTE  XXXI. 
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the  people  in  the  New  World  who  had  made  the  B  °°  k 
greatelt  progrefs  in  the  arts  of  policy,  were  the  u  -„-  -J 
moft  ferocious,  and  the  barbarity  of  fome  of  their 
cuftoms  exceeded  even  thofe  of  the  favage  ftate. 

The  empire  of  Peru  boafts  of  an  higher  anti-  Prefenfions 

1  1  r  »  it  a  t  1  °^   ,>eru    t0 

quity  than  that  or  Mexico.  According  to  the  tra-  an  highan- 
ditionary  accounts  collected  by  the  Spaniards,  it  ,tlimy 
had  fubfifted  four  hundred  years,  under  twelve 
fucceflive  monarchs.  But  the  knowledge  of  their 
ancient  (lory,  which  the  Peruvians  could  commu- 
nicate to  their  conquerors,  muft  have  been  both 
imperfect  and  uncertain z.  Like  the  other  Ame-  uncertain, 
rican  nations,  they  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  art  of  writing,  and  deftitute  of  the  only  means 
by  which  the  memory  of  pad  tranfa&ions  can  be 
preferved  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Even 
among  people  to  whom  the  ufe  of  letters  is  known, 
the  aera  where  the  authenticity  of  hiftory  com- 
mences, is  much  pofterior  to  the  introduction  of 
writing.  That  noble  invention  continued  long 
fubfervient  to  the  common  bufinefs  and  wants  of 
life  before  it  was  employed  in  recording  events, 
with  a  view  of  conveying  information  from  one 
age  to  another.  But  in  no  country  did  ever  tra- 
dition alone  carry  down  hiftoric  knowledge,  in  any 
full  continued  Itream,  during  a  period  of  half  the 
length  that  the  monarchy  of  Peru  is  laid  to  have 
fubfifted. 

*  See  NOTE  XXXII. 
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The  Quipos,  or  knots  on  cords  of  different  co- 
lours, which  are  celebrated  by  authors  fond  of  the 
their  re-"  marvellous,  as  if  they  had  been  regular  annals  of 
TutaV  tne  empire,  imperfectly  fupphed  the  place  of  writ- 
ing. According  to  the  obfcure  defcription  of 
them  by  Acofta3,  which  GarcilafTo  de  la  Vega  has 
adopted  with  little  variation  and  no  improvement, 
the  quipos  feem  to  have  been  a  device  for  render- 
ing calculation  more  expeditious  and  accurate.  By 
the  various  colours  different  objects  were  denoted, 
and  by  each  knot  a  diftinct  number.  Thus  an  ac- 
count was  taken,  and  a  kind  of  regifter  kept,  of 
the  inhabitants  in  each  province,  or  of  the  feveral 
productions  collected  there  for  public  ufe.  But  as 
by  thefe  knots,  however  varied  or  combined,  no 
moral  or  abftract  idea,  no  operation  or  quality  of 
the  mind  could  be  reprefented,  they  contributed 
little  towards  preferving  the  memory  of  ancient 
events  and  inftitutions.  The  Mexican  paintings 
and  iymbols,  rude  as  they  were,  conveyed  more 
knowledge  of  remote  tranfactions,  than  the  Peru- 
vians could  derive  from  their  boafted  quipos.  Had 
the  latter  been  even  of  more  sxtenfive  ufe,  and 
better  adapted  to  fupply  the  place  of  written  re- 
cords, they  perifhed  fo  generally,  together  with 
other  monuments  of  Peruvian  ingenuity,  in  the 
wreck  occafioned  by  the  Spanifh  conqueft,  and  the 
civil  wars  fubfequent  to  it,  that  no  acceflion  of 
licrht  or  knowledge  comes  from  them.  All  the 
zeal  of  Garcilaffo  dela  Vega,  for  the  honour  of  that 

a  Hift,  lib.  vi.  c-  8. 

race 
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race  of  monarchs  from  whom  he  defcended,.  all  B  °v°  K 
the  induftry  of  his  refearches,  and  the  iuperior  ad-  v— ^ — J 
vantages  with  which  he  carried  them  on,  opened 
no  foOrce  of  information  unknown  to  the  Spanifh 
authors  who  wrote  before  him.  In  YAs  Royal  Com- 
mentarieSy  he  confines  himlelf  to  illuftrate  what 
they  had  related  concerning  the  antiquities  and  in- 
flitutions  of  Peru  b ;  and  his  illuftrations,  like  their 
accounts,  are  derived  entirely  from  the  traditionary 
tales  current  among  his  countrymen. 

Very  little  credit  then  is  due  to  the  minute  de- 
tails which  have  been  given  of  the  exploits,  the 
battles,  the  conquefts,  and  private  character  of  the 
early  Peruvian  monarchs.  We  can  reft  upon  no- 
thing in  their  ftory,  as  authentic,  but  a  few  facts, 
fo  interwoven  in  the  fyftem  of  their  religion  and 
policy,  as  preferved  the  memory  of  them  from  be- 
ing loft  ;  and  upon  thedefcription  offuch  cuftoms 
and  inftitutions  as  continued  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  conqueft,  and  fell  under  the  immediate  obfer- 
vation  of  the  Spaniards.  By  attending  carefully  to 
thefe,  and  endeavouring  to  feparate  them  from 
what  appears  to  be  fabulous,  or  of  doubtful  au- 
thority, I  have  laboured  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
Peruvian  government  and  manners. 

The  people  of  Peru,   as  I  have  already  ob-  Origin  of 
ferved  c,  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  rudeft  form  poiky"1" 

b  Lib.  i,  c,  io.  c  Book  vi.  p.  21,  &c. 
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B  °v!i  K  °^  ^*avage  ^e»  wnen  Manco  Capac,   and   his  con- 
fort Mama  Ocollo,  appeared  to  inilruct  and  civi- 
lize them.      Who  theie  extraordinary  perfonages 
were,  whether  they  imported  their  fyftem  of  legif- 
lation  and  knowledge  of  arts  from  fome   country 
more  improved,  or,  if  natives  of  Pern,  how  they 
acquired  ideas  fo  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  people 
whom  they  addrefTed,  are  circumflances  with  re- 
fpect  to  which  the  Peruvian  tradition  conveys  no 
information.     Manco  Capac  and  his  confort,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  propenfity  in  the  Peruvians 
to  fuperftition,  and  particularly  of  their  veneration 
for  the  Sun,  pretended  to  be  children  of  that  glo- 
rious luminary,  and  to  deliver  their  inftructions  in 
his  name  and  authority.     The  multitude  liftened 
and  believed.     What  reformation   in  policy  and 
manners  the  Peruvians  afcribe  to  thofe  founders  of 
their  empire,  and  how,  from  the  precepts  of  the 
Inca  and  his  confort,  their  anceftors  gradually  ac- 
quired fome  knowledge  of  thofe  arts,  and  fome 
relifh  for  that  induftry,  which  render  fubfiftence 
fecure  and  life  comfortable,  hath  been  formerly  re- 
lated.    Thofe  bleiTings  were   originally  confined 
within  narrow  precincts ;  for  the  authority  of  the 
firft  Inca  did  not  reach  many  leagues  beyond  C11Z- 
co.     But,  in  procefs  of  time,    his  fucceffors  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  all  the  regions  that 
ftretch  to  the  weft  of  the  Andes  from  Chili  to 
Quito,  eftablifliing  in  every  province  their  peculiar 
policy  and  religious  inftitutions. 

The 
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The  mod  lingular  and  ftriking  circumftance  in  B  °  °  K 

°  &  VII. 

the  Peruvian  government,  is  the  influence  of  reli-  — [ — ' 
gion  upon  its  genius  and  laws.  Religious  ideas  rdJJoJ. 
make  fuch  a  feeble  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  a 
lavage,  that  their  effect  upon  his  fentiments  and 
manners  is  hardly  perceptible.  Among  the  Mexi- 
cans, religion,  reduced  into  a  regular  fyltcm,  and 
holding  a  considerable  place  in  their  puolic  inlli- 
tutions,  operated  with  confpicuous  efficacy  in 
forming  the  peculiar  character  of  that  people. 
But  in  Peru,  the  whole  fyftem  of  civil  policy  was 
founded  on  religion.  The  Inca  appeared  not  only 
as  a  legiQator,  but  as  the  meflenger  of  Heaven. 
His  precepts  were  received  not  merely  as  the  in- 
junctions of  a  fuperior,  but  as  the  mandates  of  the 
Deity.  His  race  was  held  to  be  facred  ;  and  in 
order  to  preferveit  diftinct,  without  being  polluted 
by  any  mixture  of  lefs  noble  blood,  the  fons  of 
Manco  Capac  married  their  own  fitters,  and  no 
perfon  was  ever  admitted  to  the  throne  who  could 
not  claim  it  by  fuch  a  pure  defcent.  To  thofe 
Children  of  the  Sun,  for  that  was  the  appellation 
beftowed  upon  all  the  offspring  of  the  firft  Inca, 
the  people  looked  up  with  the  reverence  due  to 
beings  of  a  fuperior  order.  They  were  deemed  to 
be  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  deity 
from  whom  they  iffued,  and  by  him  every  order 
of  the  reigning  Inca  was  fuppofed  to  be  dic- 
tated. 

From 
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book      From   thofe   ideas  two  coniequences  rcfulted. 


vn. 


The  authority  of  the  Inca  was  unlimited  and  abfo- 
lute,  in  the  moft  extenfive  meaning  of  the  words. 
Whenever  the  decrees  of  a  prince  are  confidered  as 
the  commands  of  the  Divinity,  it  is  not  only  an  act 
of  rebellion,  but  of  impiety,  to  difpute  or  oppofe 
The  abfo-    his  will.     Obedience  becomes  a  duty  of  religion  ; 
©f  the  inca.  and  as  it  would  be  profane  to  controul  a  monarch 
under  the  guidance  of  Heaven,  and  prefumptuous 
to  advife  him,  nothing  remains  but  to  fubmit  with 
implicit  refpect.     This  muft  neceflarily  be  the  ef- 
fect of  every  government  eftablimed  on  pretenfions 
of  intercourfe  with  iuperior  powers.     Such  accord- 
ingly was  the  blind  fubmifiion  which  the  Peruvians 
yielded  to  their  fovereigns.    The  perfonsof  higheft 
rank  and  greateft  power  in   their  dominions  ac- 
knowledged them  to  be  of  a  more  exalted' nature-, 
and  in  teftimony  of  this,  when  admitted  into  their 
prefence,  they  entered  with  a  burden  upon   their 
moulders,  as  an  emblem  of  their  fervitude,  and 
willingnefs  to  bear  whatever  the  Inca  was  pleafed 
to  impofe.     Among  their  fubjects,  force  was  not 
requisite  to  fecond  their  commands.     Every  officer 
entrufled  with  the  execution  of  them  was  revered, 
and,  according  to  the  account  of  an  intelligent  ob- 
ierver  of  Peruvian  manners'1,  might  proceed  alone 
from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  another,without 
meeting  oppofitionj  for,  on  producing  a  fringe  from 
the  f  oyal  Berk,  an  ornament  peculiar  to  the  reigning 


4  Zarate,  lib.  i,  c.  13. 
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Inca,  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people  were  at  B  °®  K 
his  difpofal.  *« — »r— ■* 

Another  confequence  of  eftabliming  govern-  ah  crimes 

r  .  ,  punifhed 

ment  in  Peru  on  the  foundation  of  religion  was,  capitally. 
that  all  crimes  were  punifhed  capitally.  They 
were  not  confidered  as  tranfgreflions  of  human  laws, 
but  as  infults  offered  to  the  Deity.  Each,  without 
any  diftincYion  between  fuch  as  were  flight  and 
fuch  as  were  atrocious,  called  for  vengeance,  and 
could  be  expiated  only  by  the  blood  of  the  offender. 
Confonantly  to  the  fame  ideas,  punifhment  follow- 
ed the  trefpafs  with  inevitable  certainty,  becaufe 
an  offence  againft  Heaven  was  deemed  fuch  an 
high  enormity  as  could  not  be  pardoned e.  Among 
a  people  of  corrupted  morals,  maxims  of  jurif- 
prudence  fo  fevere  and  unrelenting,  by  rendering 
men  ferocious  and  defperate,  would  be  more  apt 
to  multiply  crimes  than  to  reflrain  them.  But  the 
Peruvians,  of  fimple  manners  and  unfufpicious 
faith,  were  held  in  fuch  awe  by  this  rigid  difcL 
pline,  that  the  number  of  offenders  was  extremely 
fmall.  Veneration  for  monarchs,  enlightened  and 
directed,  as  they  believed,  by  the  divinity  whom 
they  adored,  prompted  them  to  their  duty ;  the 
dread  of  punifhment,  which  they  were  taught  to 
confider  as  unavoidable  vengeance  inflicted  by  of- 
fended Heaven,  withheld  them  from  evil. 

e  Vega,  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 

The 
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book       The  fyftem  of  fuperftition  on  which  the  Incas 
u  -y  .'  ingrafted  their  pretentions  to  fuch  high  authority, 
of'thefrre-8  was  of  a  genius  very  different  from  that  eilabliihed 
ligwn.         among  the  Mexicans.     Manco  Capac  turned  tiie 
veneration  of  his  followers  entirely  towards  natural 
objects.     The  Sun,  as  the  great  fource  of  light,  of 
joy,  and  fertility   in   the  creation,   attracted  their 
principal  homage.     The  Moon  and  Stars,  as  co- 
operating with  him,  were  entitled  to  fecondary  ho- 
nours,    Wherever  the  propenfity  in  the  human 
mind  to  acknowledge  and  to  adore  fome  fuperior 
power,  takes  this  direction,  and   is  employed  in 
contemplating  the  order  and  benificence  that  really 
cxift  in  nature,  the  fpirit  of  fuperftition  is  mild. 
Wherever  imaginary  beings,  created  by  the  fancy 
and  the  fears  of  men,  are  fuppofed  to  prefide  in 
nature,  and  become   the  objects  of  worfhip,  fu- 
perftition always  afiumes  a  more  fevere  and  atro- 
cious form.     Of  the  latter  we  have  an  example 
among  the  Mexicans,    of  the  former  among  the 
people   of  Peru.      The    Peruvians  had  not,   in- 
deed,   made  fuch  progrefs  in  obfervation  or  in- 
quiry, as  to  have  attained  juft  conceptions  of  the 
Deity  •,  nor  was  there  in  their  language  any  pro- 
per name  or  appellation  of  the  Supreme  Power, 
which  intimated,  that  they  had  formed  any  idea  of 
him  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  World  f. 
But  by  directing  their  veneration  to  that  glorious 
luminary,  which,   by   its  univerfal   and  vivifying 
energy,  is  the  belt  emblem  of  divine  beneficence, 

f    Acoib,  lib.  v.   c.  3. 
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the  rites  and  obfervances  which  they  deemed  ac-  book 
ceptableto  him  were  innocent  and  humane.  They  u— v~- -> 
offered  to  the  Sun  a  part  of  thofe  productions 
which  his  genial  warmth  had  called  forth  from  the 
bofomofthe  earth,  and  reared  to  maturity.  They 
facrificed,  as  an  oblation  of  gratitude,  fome  of  the 
animals  who  were  indebted  to  his  influence  for 
nourilhment.  They  prefented  to  him  choice  fpe- 
cimens  of  thofe  works  of  ingenuity  which  his  light 
had  guided  the  hand  of  man  in  forming.  But  the 
Incas  never  ftained  his  altars  with  human  blood, 
nor  could  they  conceive  that  their  beneficent  father 
the  Sun  would  be  dtlio-hted  with  fuch  horrid  vie- 
timsg.  Thus  the  Peruvians,  unacquainted  with 
thofe  barbarous  rites  which  extinguish  fenfibility, 
and  fupprefs  the  feelings  of  nature  at  the  fight  of 
human  fufferings,  were  formed,  by  the  fpirit  of 
the  fuperftition  which  they  had  adopted,  to  a  na- 
tional character,  more  gentle  than  that  of  any 
people  in  America. 

The  influence  of  this  fuperftition  operated  even  itsir.fluence 

..........  .  .      .  ~     on  civil  po- 

upon  their  civil  lnltitutions,  and  tended  to  correct  Key, 
in  them  whatever  was  adverfe  to  gentlenefs  of  cha- 
racter. The  dominion  of  the  Incas,  though  the 
mod  abfolute  of  all  defpotifms,  was  mitigated  by 
its  alliance  with  religion.  The  mind  was  not 
bumblt-d  and  depreffed  by  the  idea  of  a  forced 
fubjection   to  the  will  of  a  fuperiorj  obedience, 

e  See  NOTE  XXXIII. 

paid 
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book  pa]d  t0  one  who  was  believed  to  be  clothed  with 
^_,-r-,_j  divine  authority,  was  willingly  yielded,  and  im- 
plied no  degradation.  The  fovereign,  confcious 
that  the  fubmiffive  reverence  of  his  people  flowed 
from  their  belief  of  his  heavenly  defcent,  was  con- 
tinually reminded  of  a  diftinction  which  prompt- 
ed him  to  imitate  that  beneficent  power  which  he 
was  fuppofed  to  reprefrnt.  In  confequenceof  thofe 
imprefiions,  there  hardly  occurs  in  the  traditional 
hiftory  of  Peru,  any  inftance  of  rebellion  againlt 
the  reigning  prince,  and,  among  twelve  fuccefiive 
monarchs,  there  was  not  one  tyrant. 

and  on  their      Even  the  wars  in  which  the  Incas  engaged,  were 
™iem7      carried  on  with  a  fpirit  very  different  from  that  of 
other  American  nations.     They  fought  not,  like 
favages,  to  deftroy  and  exterminate  ;  or,  like  the 
Mexicans,    to  glut  blood-thirfty   divinities    with 
human  facrifices.     They  conquered,    in  order  to 
reclaim  and  civilize  the  vanquiihed,  and  to  diffufe 
the  knowledge  of  their  own  inftitutions  and  arts. 
Prifoners  feem  not  to  have  been  expofed  to  the  in- 
fults  and  tortures,  which  were  their  lot  in  every 
other  part  of  the  New  World.     The  Incas  took 
the  people  whom  they  fubdued  under  their  pro- 
tection, and  admitted  them  to  a  participation  of 
all  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  their  original  fub- 
jects.     This  practice,  fo  repugnant  to  American 
ferocity,  and  refembling  the  humanity  of  the  moft 
polifhed  nations,  muft  be  afcribed,  like  other  pe- 
culiarities which  we  have  obferved  in  the  Peruvian 
5  manners, 
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manners,   to  the  genius  of  their  religion.     The  B  00  k 

Incas,  confidering  the  homage  paid  to  any  object  < „ » 

bin  the  heavenly  powers  which  they  adored  as 
impious,  were  fond  of  gaining  profelytes  to  their 
favourite  fyftem.  The  idols  of  every  conquered 
province  were  carried  in  triumph  to  the  great 
temple  at  Cuzco  h,  and  placed  there  as  trophies 
of  the  fuperior  power  of  the  divinity  who  was  the 
protector  of  the  empire.  The  people  were  treated 
with  lenity,  and  inftructed  in  the  religious  tenets 
of  their  new  mailers  !,  that  the  conqueror  might 
have  the  glory  of  having  added  to  the  number  of 
the  votaries  of  his  father  the  Sun. 

The  flate  of  property  in  Peru  was  no  lefs  fin-  Peculiar 

i-     •  •  ftateofpro- 

gular  than  that  of  religion,  and  contributed,  like-  p:rty. 
wife,  towards  giving  a  mild  turn  of  character  to 
the  people.  All  the  lands  capable  of  cultivation 
were  divided  into  three  fhares.  One  was  confe- 
crated  to  the  Sun,  and  the  product  of  it  was  ap- 
plied to  the  erection  of  temples,  and  furnifhing 
what  was  requifite  towards  celebrating  the  public 
rites  of  religion.  The  fecond  belonged  to  the 
Inca,  and  was  fet  apart  as  the  provifion  made  by 
the  community  for  the  fupport  of  government. 
The  third  and  largeft  fhare  was  referved  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  people,  among  whom  it  was 
parcelled  out.  No  pedon,  however,  had  a  right 
of  exclufive  property  in   the    portion  allotted  to 

h  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  4.      Vega,  lib.  v,  c.  12. 
1  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  iv.  c.  8. 

him. 
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B  ^i?  K  ^"irn*    ^e  p°^e^e(^  it  on^y  f°r  a  year>  at  tne  ex- 

c-v-  -'  piration  of  which  a  new  divifion  was  made,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rank,  the  number,  and  exigencies 
of  each  family.  All  thofe  lands  were  cultivated 
by  the  joint  induftry  of  the  community.  The 
people,  fummoned  by  a  proper  officer,  repaired  in 
a  body  to  the  fields,  and  performed  their  common 
tafk,  while  fongs  and  mufical  inftruments  cheered 

Efaasof  them  to  their  labour  k.  By  this  fino-ular  diftri- 
bution  of  territory,  as  well  as  by  the  mode  of 
cultivating  it,  the  idea  of  a  common  intereft,  and 
of  mutual  fubferviency,was  continually  inculcated. 
Each  individual  felt  his  connection  with  thofe 
around  him,  and  knew  that  he  depended  on  their 
friendly  aid  for  what  increafe  he  was  to  reap.  A 
flate  thus  conftituted  may  be  conlidered  as  one 
great  family,  in  which  the  union  of  the  members 
was  fo  complete,  and  the  exchange  of  good  offices 
fo  perceptible,  as  to  create  flronger  attachment, 
and  to  bind  man  to  man  in  clofer  intercom  fe,  than 
fubfifted  under  any  form  of  fociety  eftablifhed  in 
America.  From  this  refulted  gentle  manners,  and 
mild  virtues  unknown  in  the  favage  ft  ate,  and  with 
which  the  Mexicans  were  little  acquainted. 

inequality        But,  though  the  inftitu tions  of  the  Incas  were 

*nnks.      fo  frainecj  as  t0  ftrengthen  the  bonds  of  affection 

among  their  fubjecls,  there  was  great  inequality  in 

their  condition.    The  diftinclion  of  ranks  was  fully 

k  Herrera,  dec,  5.    lib.  iv.    c.  2.      Vega,    lib.  v.    c.  5. 
7  eftablifhed 
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Cftablifhed  in  Peru.  A  great  body  of  the  inhabit-  B  °  ®  & 
ants,  under  the  denomination  of  Yanaconas^  were  v— -v-W 
held  in  a  (late  of  fervitude.  Their  garb  and 
houfes  were  of  a  form  different  from  thole  of  free- 
men. Like  the  Tamemes  of  Mexico,  they  were 
employed  in  carrying  burdens,  and  in  performing 
every  other  work  of  drudgery'.  Next  to  them  in 
rank,  were  fuch  of  the  people  as  were  free,  but 
diftinguiihed  by  no  official  or  hereditary  honours. 
Above  them  were  raifed,  thofe  whom  the  Spaniards 
call  Orejonesn  from  the  ornaments  worn  in  their 
ears.  They  formed  what  may  be  denominated 
the  order  of  nobles,  and  in  peace  as  well  as  war 
held  every  office  of  power  or  truft  m.  At  the  head 
of  all  were  the  children  of  the  Sun,  who,  by  their 
high  defcent,  and  peculiar  privileges,  were  as  much 
exalted  above  the  Orejones,  as  thefe  were  elevated 
beyond  the  people. 

Such  a  form  of  fociety,  from  the  Onion  of  its  Stat«ofart». 
members,  as.  well  as  from  the  diltinction  in  their 
ranks>  was  favourable  to  progrefs  in  the  arts. 
But  the  Spaniards  having  been  acquainted  with  the 
improved  (late  of  various  arts  in  Mexico,  feveral 
years  before  they  difcovered  Peru,  were  not  fo 
much  (truck  with  what  they  obferved  in  the  latter 
country,  and  defcribe  the  appearances  of  ingenuity 
there  with  lefs  warmth  of  admiration.     The  Peru- 

1  He-rera,   dec.  5.   lib.  iii.  c.  4.   lib.  x,  c.  8, 
m  Herrera,  dec.  jt  lib.  iv.  c.  I. 
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book  vians,  neverthelefs,  had  advanced  far  beyond  the 
v^. -„.-  j  Mexicans,  both  in  the  necefiary  arts  of  life,  and 
in  fuch  as  have  fome  title  to  the  name  of  elegant. 

improved  #  IN  per.j,  agriculture,  the  art  of  primary  necef- 
euhure.  fity  in  focial  life,  was  more  extenfive,  and  carried 
on  with  greater  fkill  than  in  any  part  of  America. 
The  Spaniards,  in  their  progrefs  through  the  coun- 
try, were  fo  fully  fupplied  with  provifions  of  every 
kind,  that  in  the  relation  of  their  adventures  we 
meet  with  few  of  thole  difmal  icenes  of  diitrefs  oc- 
cafioned  by  famine,  in  which  the  conquerors  of 
Mexico  were  fo  often  involved.  The  quantity  of 
foil  under  cultivation  was  not  left  to  the  difcretion 
of  individuals,  but  regulated  by  public  authority 
in  proportion,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  community. 
Even  the  calamity  of  an  unfruitful  leafon  was  but 
little  felt,  for  the  product  of  the  lands  CO  nicer  ated 
to  the  Sun,  as  well  as  thofe  fet  apart  for  the 
Jncas,  being  depofited  in  the  Tambos,  or  public 
ftorehoufes,  it  remained  there  as  a  Hated  provifion 
for  times  of  fcarcity  n.  As  the  extent  of  cultiva- 
tion was  determined  with  fuch  provident  attention 
to  the  demands  of  the  date,  the  invention  and  in- 
duftry  of  the  Peruvians  were  called  forth  to  ex- 
traordinary exertions,  by  certain  defects  peculiar 
to  their  climate  and  foil.  All  the  vaft  rivers  that 
flow  from  the  Andes  take  their  courfe  eaftward  to 
the  Atl  intic  Ocean.     Peru  is  watered  only  by  fome 

n  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  14.       Ve^a,   lib.  i.  c.  8. 
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ftreams  which  rufli  down  from  the  mountains  like  B  °  °  K 

vii. 

torrents.    A  great  part  of  the  low-country  is  fandy  ' •—- * 

and  barren,  and  never  refrefhed  with  rain.  In 
order  to  render  fuch  an  unpromifing  region  fertile, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  had  recourfe  to  va- 
rious expedients.  By  means  of  artificial  canals 
conducted,  with  much  patience  and  confiderable 
art,  from  the  torrents  that  poured  acrofs  their 
country,  they  conveyed  a  regular  fupply  of  moi- 
fture  to  their  fields0.  They  enriched  the  foil  by 
manuring  it  with  the  dung  of  fea-fowls,  of  which 
they  found  an  inexhauftible  ftore  on  all  the  iflands 
fcattered  along  their  coafts p.  In  defcribing  the 
cuftoms  of  any  nation  thoroughly  civilized,  fuch 
practices  would  hardly  draw  attention,  or  be  men- 
tioned as  in  any  degree  remarkable  i  but  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  improvident  race  of  men  in  the  New 
World,  they  are  entitled  to  notice  as  fingular  proofs 
of  induftry  and  of  art.  The  ufe  of  the  plough, 
indeed,  was  unknown  to  the  Peruvians.  They 
turned  up  the  earth  with  a  kind  of  mattock  of  hard 
wood  q.  Nor  was  this  labour  deemed  fo  degrad- 
ing as  to  be  devolved  wholly  upon  the  women. 
Both  fexes  joined  in  performing  this  neceffary 
work.  Even  the  children  of  the  Sun  fet  an  ex- 
ample of  induftry,  by  cultivating  a  field  near  Cuzco 
with  their  own  hands,  and  they  dignified  this  func- 

•  Znratr,  lib.  i.   c.  4.     Vega,  lib    v.    c.   1.  &r  24. 
P  Acofla,    hb.iv.  c.  37.     Vtga,  lib.  v.  c.  3.      bee  NOTE 
XXXIV. 

s  Z.ua:e,    lib.  i.    c.  8. 
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book  tjon>   by  denominating  it  their  triumph  over  the 
* — y '  earth  r. 

their  build-  The  fuperior  ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  is  ob- 
vious, likewife,  in  the  conftruction  of  their  houfes 
and  public  buildings.  In  the  extenfive  plains 
which  ft  retch  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  the 
jfky  is  perpetually  ferene,  and  the  climate  mild, 
their  houfes  were  very  properly  of  a  fabric  extreme- 
ly flight.  But  in  the  higher  regions,  where  rain 
falls,  where  the  viciflitude  of  feafons  is  known, 
and  their  rigour  felt,  houfes  were  constructed  with 
greater  folidity.  They  were  generally  of  a  fquare 
form,  the  walls  about  eight  feet  high,  built  with 
bricks  hardened  in  the  fun,  the  door  low  and  (trait, 
and  without  any  windows.  Simple  as  thefe  ftruc- 
tures  were,  and  rude  as  the  materials  may  feem  to 
to  be,  of  which  they  were  formed,  they  Were  fo 
durable,  that  many  of  them  (till  fubfift  in  different 
parts  of  Peru,  long  after  every  monument  that  might 
have  conveyed  to  us  any  idea  of  the  domeftic  (tate 
of  the  other  American  nations  has  vanifhed  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  But  it  was  in  the  temples 
confecrated  to  the  Sun,  and  in  the  buildings  de- 
ftined  for  the  refidence  of  their  monarchs,  that  the 
Peruvians  difplayed  the  utmoft  extent  of  their  art 
and  contrivance.  The  defcriptions  of  them  by 
fuch  of  the  Spanifh  writers  as  had  an  opportunity 
of  contemplating  them,  while,  in  fome  meafure, 

*  Vega,  lib.  v.  c.  2. 
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entire,  might  have  appeared  highly  exaggerated,  book 
if  the  ruins  which  dill  remain,  did  not  vouch  the 
truth  of  their  relations.     Thefe  ruins  of  iacred  or 
royal  buildings  are  found  in  every  province  of  the 
empire,  and  by   their  frequency  demonftrate  that 
they  are  monuments  of  a  powerful  people,  who  mull 
have  fubfifted,  during  a  period  of  lbme  extent,  in 
a  (late  of  no  inconfiderable  improvement.     They 
appear  to  have  been  edifices  various  in  their  di- 
menfions.     Some  of  a  moderate  fize,  many  of  im- 
menfe  extent,  all  remarkable  for  folitiity,  and  re- 
fembling  each  other  in  the  ftile  of  architecture. 
The   temple  of  Pachacamac,   together  with  a  pa- 
lace of  the  Inca,  and  a  fortrefs,  were  lb  connected 
together  as  to  form  one  great  ftructure,  above  half 
a  league  in  circuit.      In  this  prodigious  pile,  the 
fame  fingular  tafte  in   building  is  confpicuous,  as 
in  other  works  of  the   Peruvians.     As  they  were 
unacquainted  with  the  Life  of  the  pulky,  and  other 
mechanical  powers,  and  could  not  elevate  the  large 
(tones  and  bricks  which  they  employed  in  buildino- 
to  any  confiderable  height,  the  walls  of  this  edi- 
fice, in  which  they  feem  to  have  made  their  great- 
eft  effort  towards  magnificence,  did  not  rife  above 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground.     Though  they  had 
not  difcovered  the  ufe  of  mortar  or  of  any  other 
cement  in  building,  the  bricks  or  (tones  were  join- 
ed with  fo  much  nicety,  that  the  feams  can  hardly 
be  difcerned  '.     The  apartments,  as  far  as  the  dif- 

«  See  NOTE  XXXV. 
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B  °vij  K  tribi-Uion  of  them  can  be  traced  in  the  ruins,  were 
*— ■ v— — t  ill-di'pofed,  and  afforded  little  accommodation. 
There  was  not  a  fmgle  window  in  any  part  of  the 
building;  and  as  no  light  could  enter  but  by  the 
door,  all  the  apartments  of  largeft  dimenfion  mud 
either  have  been  perfectly  dark,  or  illuminated  by 
fome  other  means.  But  with  all  thefe,  and  many 
other  imperfections  that  might  be  mentioned  in 
their  art  of  building,  the  works  of  the  Peruvians 
which  ftill  remain,  mult  be  confidered  as  ftupen- 
dous  efforts  of  a  people  unacquainted  with  the  ufe 
of  iron,  and  convey  to  us  an  high  idea  of  the 
power  pofTefFed  by  their  ancient  monarchs. 

Theirpubiic  These,  however,  were  not  the  nobleft  or  molt 
ufeful  works  of  the  Incas.  The  two  great  roads 
from  Cuzco  to  Quito,  extending  in  an  uninter- 
rupted tlretch  above  five  hundred  leagues,  are  en- 
titled to  dill  higher  praife.  The  one  was  conduct- 
ed through  the  interior  and  mountainous  country, 
the  other  through  the  plains  on  the  fea-coaft. 
From  the  language  of  admiration  in  which  fome 
of  the  early  writers  exprefs  their  aftonifhment  when 
they  firit  viewed  thole  roads,  and  from  the  more 
pompous  delcriptions  of  later  writers,  who  labour 
to  fupport  lome  favourite  theory  concerning  Ame- 
rica, one  might  be  led  to  compare  this  work  of 
the  Incas  to  the  famous  military  ways  which  re- 
main as  monuments  of  the  Roman  power:  But  in 
a  country  where  there  was  no  tame  animal  except 
the  Llama,  which  was  never  uied  for  draught,  and 
-f-  but 
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but  lirtle  as  a  bead  of  burden,  where  the  high  B  °rr°  K 
roads  were  ieldom  trod  by  any  but  a  human  foot, 
no  great  degree  of  labour  or  art  was  requifite  in 
forming  them.  The  Peruvian  roads  were  only 
fifteen  feet  in  breadth  e,  and  in  many  places  fo 
(lightly  formed,  that  time  has  effaced  every  veftige 
of  the  courfe  in  which  they  ran.  In  the  low 
country  little  more  feems  to  have  been  done,  than 
to  plant  trees  or  to  fix  pofts  at  certain  intervals,  in 
order  to  mark  the  proper  route  to  travellers.  To 
open  a  path  through  the  mountainous  country  was 
a  more  arduous  tafk.  Eminences  were  levelled, 
and  hollows  filled  up,  and  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  road  it  was  fenced  with  a  bank  of  turf.  At 
proper  diftances,  Tambos,  or  ftorehouies,  were 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Inca  and  his 
attendants,  in  their  progrefs  through  his  domi- 
nions. From  the  manner  in  which  the  road  was 
originally  formed  in  this  higher  and  more  imper- 
vious region,  it  has  proved  more  durable ;  and 
though,  from  the  inattention  of  the  Spaniards  to 
every  object  but  that  of  working  their  mines,  no- 
thing has  been  done  towards  keeping  it  in  repair, 
its  courfe  may  (till  be  traced  u.  Such  was  the  ce- 
lebrated road  of  the  Incas  ;  and  even  from  this  de- 
fcription,  di veiled  of  every  circumitance  of  mani- 
feft  exaggeration,  or  of  fufpicious  afpect,  it   muft 

1   Cieca,   c.  60. 

u  Xerez,  p.  189.  191.  Zarate,  lib.  i.  c.  13,  14.  Vega, 
lib.  ix.  c.  13.  Boguer  Voyage,  p.  105.  Uiioa  Entretenemien- 
tos,  p.  365. 
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i  o  o  t  [j,  coofldrred  a;  i.  ftriking  prco:  of  an  exr.ncrdi- 
U*~y-— '  nary  prcgrtfs  in  improvement  ;nd  policy.  To 
the  fftvagc  t  iocs  of  America,  tie  idea  cf  f»e  Uat- 
:ng  cpmJiTUflicafcbn  with  p. aces  at  a  diihnce  had 
.ntv:r  Occurred  To  t.ic  Mexicans  it  VcS  hardly 
known.  Even  in  the  no  ft  civilized  countries  of 
liaioot,  men  had  advanced  far  in  refinement;  beT 
fore  i:  D.cxnc  t  regnkt  otjtd:  o:  national  police 
tohrrr  fu:h  reads  is  rencer  irttrccu.'b  conuo- 
diois. 

i>j  >rilgB,  Xhb  formation  of  thefe  reads  introduced  an^ 
ether  iaprovement  in  Peru  equally  unknown  over 
all  tit  reft  of  America.  In  iti  couM'c  from  both 
to  lorthi  t^  rait  of  die  Incai  .vu  interfc&ed  by 
a'l  tie  to-r-rti  which  roM  from  the  AnJtstcwa-ds 
tie  Weftcra  Ocean,  From  the  rapidity  v.  their 
our.e.  is  veil  as  from  be  frequency  anc  vblence 
rf  :heir  inundation,  thefe  vet  unnavigable.  Some 
expedient,  however,  was  to  beyond  for  pacing 
their,  lh;  Peruvians,  from  tie  r*un  acquaintance 
v^itli  the  tie  of  arches,  and  iheir  inability  to  work 
in  wDcd,  could  net  co.nftruct  oticges  either  of 
(lore  cr  tiniber.  Bui  neceffity,  the  parent  of  n- 
ventbn,  fuggeftcd  1  device  which  fopplied  trat 
defed.  The/  formed  cables  of.grcat  ftrengttL  oy 
jwiftbg  together  forne  of  the  pliable  v;trso:of:e*s, 
with  v\ho  dieir  country  abounds;  fix  of  wlii:h 
they  .t:e:cud  acrofs  the  dream  parallel  to  oreai- 
ot  ier,  arc  mice  them  fcft  or.  e<.c  i  fde.  T.nefe 
-    bound  firmly   together    by    interweaving 

(bailer; 
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fmallcr  npe;  fc  clofe,  jls  to  fern  a  compad  piece  loot 

of  n~t-vcr.c, which  te.ng  covered  with  br.inc.ieso:' rmmj 

trees  and  taith,  they  paflfed  abr.g  it  with  tolertble 
fecuricy  \  Proper  perl'jr.s  were  appointed  to  at- 
tenc  at  euh  bridge,  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and  tc 
aflifi  p  i  :r:-;rs '.  In  the  level  country,  where tie 
rive-s  tecme  ceep  aid  bread  and  ftill,  ticy  are 
pailec  in  Lizas,  or  floats;  in  tie  con.trufticn,  as 
well  as  navgarjori  of  which,  the  ingenuity  cf  tne 
Peruvians  appears  to  be  far  fuperiof  to  that  of  any 
people  ir  Anerica.  Thefe  had  advanced  nD  far- 
ther  in  nairtl  Ik  ill  thir.  the  ufc  of  the  packfte,  or 
oar:  tie  PtfuVitrfi  ventured  t(  raife  a  rr.att.  anc 
fpread  i  fail,  bv  means  0:*  which  their  bahas  not 
only  went  nhnbly  before  :he  wine,  tut  code  ?eer 
and  tack  vih  great  celerity  *. 

Nor  were  the  ingennity  anda'tof  theBeruvians  tf«Jeo?rf- 
conar.ei  fcley  to  ob-'eib  of eTentiil  utility.  They  ,rT§ 
had  mice  bme  pirogrefj  ir.  a*ts,  which  irny  be 
called  elegnt.  They  pcfleiTed  the  prec.ons  me- 
tals in  greaof  abundance  than  any  pecp'.e o:  Ame- 
rica. Ther  tbtahed  gold  ii  the  fane  aianrier  wi:h 
the  Mexicans,  by  fearching  in  the  channels  of  ri- 
vers, o:  wafting  the  earth  in  which  panicles  of  it 
were  contained'.  Bit  in  order  to  procure  filler, 
the)  exerted  no  i.icoiikerablc  cegtee  of  (kill  and 

*  See  NOTE  XXK71 

v  S;ncho  sp.  Ran  i  i.  r6,  B.    Zajte,  lib,  .  c.iz..  Vega, 
lib.  ii.    c.  7,  8     Herrera,  dec.  5,  j't.  :v.  c.  J,  4. 

*  U.ica  V>y  i.  167,  &c, 
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book  invention.     They  had  nor.  indeed,  attained  the  art 
vn.  J  '  7 

of  finking  a  fhaft  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and 

penetrating  to  the  riches  concealed  there  ;  but  they 
hollowed  deep  caverns  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
the  fides  of  mountains,  and  emptied  fuch  veins  as 
did  not  dip  fuddenly  beyond  their  reach.    In  other 
places,  where  the  vein  Jay   near  the  furface,  they 
du»  pits  to  fuch    a  depth,    that  the  perfon  who 
worked   below  could  throw  out  the  ore,    or  hand 
it  up  in  bafkets  a.     They  had  difcovered  the  art  of 
finelting  and  refining  this,  either  by  the  fimple  ap- 
plication of  fire,  or  where  the  ore  was  more  ftub- 
born,  and  impregnated  with  foreign  fubftances,  by 
placing   it    in    fmall   ovens  or  furnaces  on   high 
grounds,     fo    artificially    constructed,     that    the 
draught  of  air  performed  the  function  or'  a  bel- 
lows, an  engine  with  which  they  were  totally  un- 
acquainted.    By  this  fimple  device,  the  purer  ores 
were  fmelted  with  facility,  and  the  quantity  of  fil- 
ver  in  Peru  was  fo  confiderable,  that  many  of  the 
utenfils  employed  in  the  functions  of  common  life 
were  made  of  it  \     Several  of  thofe  veffels  and 
trinkets  are  faid  to  have  merited  no  fmall  degree  of 
ellimation,  on  account  of  the  neatnefs  of  the  work- 
manfhip,  as  well  as  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  ma- 
terials.    But  as   the   conquerors  of  America  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  latter,   but  had  fcarcely 
any  conception  of  the  former,  moft  of  them  were 

a  Ramufio,  iii.  414,  A. 

b  Acofta,   lib.  iv.    c.  4,  5.      Vega,    p.   1.    lib.  viii.  C.  25. 

Ulloa  Entieten.  258. 
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melted  down,  and  rated  according  to  their  weight  B  °  °  K 
and  finenefs  in  the  divifion  of  the  fpoil.  1 — v_> 

In  other  works  of  mere  curiofity  or  ornament,  Works  of 
their  ingenuity  has  been  highly  celebrated.  Many  ecfeaDce* 
fpecimens  of  thofe  have  been  dug  out  of  the  Gua- 
cas,  or  mounds  of  earth,  wirh  which  the  Peruvians 
covered  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Among  thefe  are 
mirrors  of  various  dimenfions,  of  hard  mining 
(tones  highly  polifhed  •,  vefifels  of  earthen  ware  of 
different  forms ;  hatchets,  and  other  inftruments, 
fome  deftined  for  war,  and  others  for  labour. 
Some  were  of  flint,  fome  of  copper,  hardened  to 
fuch  a  degree  by  an  unknown  procefs,  as  to  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  iron  on  feveral  occafions.  Had 
the  ufe  of  thole  tools  formed  of  copper  been  gene- 
ral, the  progrefs  of  the  Peruvians  in  the  arts  might 
have  been  fuch,  as  to  emulate  that  of  more  culti- 
vated nations.  But  either  the  metal  was  lb  rare, 
or  the  operation  by  which  it  was  hardened,  fo  te- 
dious, that  their  inftruments  of  copper  were  few, 
and  fo  extremely  fmall,  that  they  feem  to  have  been 
employed  only  in  (lighter  works.  But  even  to 
fuch  a  circumlcribed  ufe  of  this  imperfect  metal, 
the  Peruvians  were  indebted  for  their  fuperiority  to 
the  other  people  of  America  in  various  arts  c.  The 
fame  obfervation,  however,  m.  y  be  applied  to 
them,  which  I  formerly  made  with  refpect  to  the 
arts  of  the  Mexicans.     From  feveral  fpecimens  of 

c  UliOa  Voy.  to;ii.  i.  331,  Sat.     Id.  Entreten.  p.  369,  &c. 

Peruvian 
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B  °  °  K  Peruvian  utenfils  and  ornaments,  which  are  depo- 

t—~v i  fitedinthe  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid,  and  from  fome 

preferved  in  different  collections  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  I  have  reafon  to  believe  that  the  work- 
manship is  more  to  be  admired  on  account  of  the 
rude  tools  with  which  it  was  executed,  than  on 
account  of  its  intrinfic  neatnefs  and  elegance;  and 
that  the  Peruvians,  though  the  mod  improved  of 
all  the  Americans,  were  not  advanced  beyond  the 
infancy  of  arts. 

An  imper-  But  notwithstanding  fo  many  circumftances, 
«»tion.  "  which  feem  to  indicate  an  high  degree  of  improve- 
ment in  Peru,  others  occur  that  fuggeft  the  idea 
of  a  fociety  dill  in  the  firil  ftages  of  its  tranfition 
from  barbarifm  to  civilization.  In  all  the  domi- 
n«  cities  nions  of  the  Incas,  Cuzco  was  the  only  place  that 
had  the  appearance,  or  was  entitled  to  the  name  of 
a  city.  Every  where  elfe,  the  people  lived  moftly 
in  detached  habitations,  difperfed  over  the  country, 
or,  at  the  utmoft,  fettled  together  in  fmall  vil- 
lages'1. But  until  men  are  brought  to  afiemble  in 
numerous  bodies,  and  incorporated  in  iuch  clofe 
union,  as  to  enjoy  frequent  intercourfe,  and  to 
feel  mutual  dependence,  they  never  imbibe  per- 
fectly the  (pirit,  or  affume  the  manners  of  focial 
life.  In  a  country  of  immenfe  extent,  with  only 
one  city,  the  progrefs  of  manners,  and  the  im- 
provement either  of  the  neceflary  or  more  refined 

d  karate,  lib.  i.  c.  9.     Henera,  dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c  4- 

arts, 


but  C 
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arts,  mud  have  been  fo  flow,  and  carried  on  un-  B  ^o  K 

der  fuch   difadvantages,  that  it  is  more  lurprifing  v. — »*-— * 
the  Peruvians  mould  have  advanced  fo  far  in  refine- 
ment, than  that  they  did  not  proceed  farther. 

In  confequence  of  this  (late  of  imperfect  union,  J*°  Pe?feft 

1  *  lcparationol 

the  reparation  of  profeffions  in  Peru  was  not  fo  pwfeffiwu. 
complete  as  among  the  Mexicans.  The  lefs  clofely 
men  affociate,  the  more  fimple  are  their  manners, 
and  the  fewer  their  wants.  The  crafts  of  com- 
mon and  mod  neceffary  ufe  in  life  do  not,  in  fuch 
a  (late,  become  fo  complex  or  difficult,  as  to  ren- 
der it  requifite  that  men  fhould  be  trained  to  them 
by  any  particular  courfe  of  education.  All  thofe 
profeffions  were  accordingly  exercifed  by  every  Pe- 
ruvian indifcriminately.  None  but  the  artifts,  em- 
ployed in  works  of  mere  curiofity  or  ornament,  con- 
firmed a  feparate  order  of  men,  or  were  diftin- 
guiflied  from  other  citizens c. 

From  the  want  of  cities  in  Peru,  another  con-  Uttkcoa. 
fequence  followed.  There  was  little  commercial  tercourf*. 
intercourfe  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  great  em- 
pire. The  activity  of  commerce  is  coeval  with 
the  foundation  of  cities  •,  and  from  the  moment 
that  the  members  of  any  community  fettle  in  con- 
fidcrable  numbers  in  one  place,  its  operations  be- 
come vigorous.  The  citizen  mull  depend  for  fub- 
Mence  on  the  labour  of  thofe  who  cultivate  the 

e  Acofta,  lib.  vi.  c.  15.       Vega,  lib.  v.    c.  9.       Herrera, 
dec.  5.  lib,  iv.  c.  4. 

ground. 
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B  °v°  K  ground.  They,  in  return,  mud  receive  fome 
v— v—'  equivalent.  Thus  mutual  intercourfe  is  eftablifh- 
ed,  and  the  productions  of  art  are  regularly  ex- 
changed for  the  fruits  of  agriculture.  In  the  towns 
of  the  Mexican  empire,  ftated  markets  were  held, 
and  whatever  could  fupply  any  want  or  defire  of 
man  was  an  object  of  commerce.  But  in  Peru, 
from  the  fingular  mode  of  dividing  property,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  people  were  fettled,  there 
was  hardly  any  fpecies  of  commerce  carried  on  be- 
tween different  provinces  f,  and  the  community 
was  lefs  acquainted  with  that  active  intercourfe, 
which  is  at  once  a  bond  of  union,  and  an  incentive 
to  improvement. 

Unwariike  But  the  unwarlike  fpirit  of  the  Peruvians  was 
Peruvians,  the  mod  remarkable,  as  well  as  moil  fatal  defect 
in  their  character".  The  greater  part  of  the  rude 
nations  of  America  oppofed  their  invaders  with  un- 
daunted ferocity,  though  with  little  conduct  or  fuc- 
cefs.  The  Mexicans  maintained  the  ftruggle  in 
defence  of  their  liberties,  with  fuch  perfevering 
fortitude,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  Spaniards 
triumphed  over  them.  Peru  was  fubdued  at  once, 
and  almoft  without  refiftance  ;  and  the  mod  fa- 
vourable opportunities  of  regaining  their  freedom, 
and  of  crummg  their  oppreffors,  were  loft  through 
the  timidity  of  the  people.     Though  the  tradi- 

f  Vega,    lib.  vi.  c.  8. 

8  Xerez,  19c.     Sancho  ap.  Ram.  iii.  372.    Herrera,  dec.  5. 
lib.  i.  c.  3. 

tional 
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tional  hiftory  of  the  Peruvians  reprefents  all  the  b  00  k 
Incas  as  warlike  princes,  frequently  at  the  head  of 
armies,  which  they  led  to  vi&ory  and  conqueftj 
few  fymptoms  of  fuch  a  martial  fpirit  appear  in  any 
of  their  operations  fubfequent  to  the  invafion  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  influence,  perhaps,  of  thofe  in- 
ftitutions  which  rendered  their  manners  gentle, 
gave  their  minds  this  unmanly  foftnefs  •,  perhaps, 
the  conftant  ferenity  and  mildnefs  of  the  climate 
may  have  enervated  the  vigour  of  their  frame  ; 
perhaps,  fome  principle  in  their  government,  un- 
known to  us,  was  the  occafion  of  this  political  de- 
bility. Whatever  may  have  been  the  caufe,  the 
fad  is  certain,  and  there  is  not  an  inftance  in  hif- 
tory of  any  people  fo  little  advanced  in  refinement, 
fo  totally  deftitute  of  military  enterprize.  This 
character  hath  defcended  to  their  pofterity.  The 
Indians  of  Peru  are  now  more  tame  and  deprefled 
than  any  people  of  America.  v  Their  feeble  fpirics, 
relaxed  in  lifelefs  inaction,  feem  hardly  capable  of 
any  bold  or  manly  exertion. 

But,  befides  thofe  capital  defects  in  the  politi- 
tical  (late  of  Peru,  fome  detached  circumfhnces 
and  facts  occur  in  the  Spanifh  writers,  which  dif- 
cover  a  confiderable  remainder  of  barbarity  in  their 
manners.  A  cruel  cuftom,  that  prevailed  in  fome 
of  the  mod  lavage  tribes,  fubfilted  among  the  Pe- 
ruvians. On  the  death  of  the  Incas,  and  of  other 
eminent  perfons,  a  confiderable  number  of  their 
attendants  was  put  to  death,  and  interred  around 

their 
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B  ^  °  K  their  Guacas,  that  they  might  appear  in  the  next 
I* — ^r— *  world  with  their  former  dignity,  and  be  ierved 
with  the  fame  refpect.  On  the  death  of  Huana- 
Capac,  the  mod  powerful  of  their  monarchs,  above 
a  thoufand  victims  were  doomed  to  accompany 
him  to  the  tombh.  In  one  particular,  their  man- 
ners appear  to  have  been  more  barbarous  than 
thofe  of  molt  rude  tribes.  Though  acquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  fire  in  preparing  maize,  and  other 
vegetables  for  food  ;  they  devoured  both  fiefti  and 
fifh  perfectly  raw,  and  aftonifhed  the  Spaniards, 
with  a  practice  repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  all  civi- 
lized people  !. 

other  dr-        but  though  Mexico  and  Peru  are  the  pofiefTions 

minions  of  D  ' 

Spain  in  0f  Spain  in  the  New  World,  which,  on  account 
both  of  their  antient  and  prefent  date,  have  at- 
tracted the  greateft  attention  ;  her  other  dominions 
there  are  far  from  being  inconuderable,  either  in 
extent  or  value.  The  greater  part  of  them  was 
reduced  to  fu ejection  during  the  firft  part  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  by  private  adventurers,  who  fit- 
ted out  their  fmall  armaments  eithrr  in  Hifpaniola 
or  in  Old  Spain-,  and  were  we  to  follow  each  leader 
in  his  progrefs,  we  mould  difcover  the  lame  daring 
courage,  the  fame  perfevering  ardour,  the  lame 
rapacious  defire  of  wealth,  and  the  fame  capacity 
of  enduring  and  furmounting  every  thing  in  order 

h  Acofta,  lib.  v.   c.  7. 

1  Xerez,  p.  190.      Sancho,   Ram.  iii.   372,  C.      Jrlerrera, 
dec.  5.  lib.  i.  c.  3. 
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to  attain  it,  which  difiinguiflied  the  operations  of  B  ^£  K 

the  Spaniards  in  their  greater  American  conquefts.  v_— v / 

But,  iriftead  of  entering  into  a  detail,  which,  from 
the  fimilarity  of  the  tranlactions,  would  appear  al- 
moft  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  already  related, 
I  (hall  fatisfy  myiclf  with  fuch  a  view  of  thofe  pro-  a  brief  for- 

_  -n  ...  .  ...     veyofthtm. 

vinces  ot  the  Spaniin  empire  in  America,  which 
have  not  hitherto  been  mentioned*  as  may  convey 
to  my  readers  an  adequate  idea  of  its  greatnefs,  fer- 
tility, and  opulence. 

I  begin  with  the  countries  contiguous  to  the  >«&•««* 

i  adjnont  'o 

two  great   monarchies,  of  whole  hiftory  and  in-  the«npi»e 

ftitutions  I   have  given  fome  account,    and  (hall 

then  briefly  defcribe  the  other  diftricts  of  Spanifh 

America.     The  jurifdiction  of  the  viceroy  of  New 

Spain  extends  over  feveral  provinces,  which  were 

not  fubject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Mexicans.     The  Cnaioa  and 

r  s  •  c\  Sonora,  <ic. 

countries  ot  Cinaloa  and  Sonora,  that  ftretch  along 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  Vermilion  fea,  or  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  the  immenfe  kingdoms  of  New 
Navarre  and  New  Mexico,  which  bend  towards 
the  weft  and  north,  did  not  acknowledge  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  Montezuma,  or  his  predecefibrs. 
Thefe  regions,  not  inferior  in  magnitude  to  all  the 
Mexican  empire,  are  reduced  fome  to  a  greater, 
others  to  a  lefs  degree  of  fubjection  to  the  Spanifli 
yoke.  They  extended  through  the  molt  delight- 
ful part  of  the  temperate  zone  ;  their  foil  is,  in 
general,  remarkably  fertile,  and  all  their  produc- 
tions, whether  animal  or  vegetable,  are  moft  per- 
Vol.  III.  CL  f«# 
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book  feft  jn  tjiejr  ]^incj.     They  have  all  a  communica- 

vn.  J 

\^^y >  tion  either  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,   or  with  the 

Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  are  watered  by  fuch  rivers 
as  not  only  enrich  them,  but  may  become  fubfer- 
vient  to  commerce.  The  number  of  Spaniards 
fettled  in  thole  vaft  countries,  is  indeed  extremely 
imall.  They  may  be  faid  to  have  fubdued,  rather 
than  to  have  occupied  them.  But  if  the  popula- 
tion in  their  ancient  eftablimments  in  America  fliall 
continue  to  increafe,  they  may  gradually  fpread 
over  thofe  provinces,  of  which,  however  inviting, 
they  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  take  full  pof- 
iefiion. 

Rich  mine?.  One  circumftance  may  contribute  to  the  fpeedy 
population  of  fome  diftricls.  Very  rich  mines 
both  of  gold  and  filver  have  been  difcovered  in 
many  of  the  regions  which  I  have  mentioned. 
Wherever  thele  are  opened,  and  worked  with  fuc- 
cefs,  a  multitude  of  people  refort.  In  order  to 
fupply  them  with  the  neceiTaries  of  life,  cultivation 
muft  be  increafed,  artifans  of  various  kinds  muft 
a  (Terrible,  and  induftry  as  well  as  wealth  will  be 
gradually  diffufed.  Many  examples  of  this  have 
occured  in  different  parts  of  America  fince  they 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards.  Po- 
pulous villages  and  large  towns  have  fuddenly  ari- 
ien  amidft  uninhabited  wilds  and  mountains  j  and 
the  working  of  mines,  though  far  from  being  the 
moft  proper  object  towards  which  the  attention  of 
an  infant  fociety  (hould  be  turned,  may  become 

the 
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the  means  both  of  promoting  ufeful  activity,  and  B  °,  p  K 
of  augmenting  the  number  of  people.      A  recent* — v-— J 
and  fingular  inftance  of  this  has  happened,  which,  ar.dremark- 
as  it  is  but  little  known  in   Europe,  and  may  be^edlfco" 
productive  of  great  effects,  merits  attention.     The 
Spaniards  fettled  in  the  provinces  of  Cinaloa  and 
Sonora,  had  been  long  difturbed  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  fome  fierce  tribes  of  Indians.     In  the  year 
1 765,  the  incurfions  of  thole  favages  became  fo  fre- 
quent, and  fo  deftructive,  that  the  Spanifh   inha- 
bitants,   in  defpair,    applied    to   the   Marquis  de 
Croix,    viceroy   of  Mexico,   for  fuch   a  body  of 
troops  as  might  enable  them  to  di?ive  thofe  formi- 
dable invaders  from  their  places  of  retreat  in  the 
mountains.     But  the  treafury  of  Mexico  was  fo 
much  exhaufted  by  the  vaft  fums  drawn  from  it, 
in  order  to  fupport  the  late  war  againft  Great  Bri- 
tain, that  the  viceroy  could  afford  them  no  aid. 
The  refpect  due  to  his  virtues,  accomplished  what 
his  official  power  could  not  effect.     He  prevailed 
with  the  merchants  to  advance  about  two  hundred 
thoufand  pefos  for  defraying  the  expence  of  the 
expedition.     The  war  was  conducted  by  an  officer 
of  abilities ;  and  after  being  protraded  for  three 
years,  chiefly  by  the  difficulty  of  purfuing  the  fu- 
gitives over  mountains  and  through  defiles  which 
were  almoft  impaffable,  it  terminated,  in  the  year 
1771,  in  the  final  fubmiffion  of  the  tribes,  which 
had  been  fo  long  the  object  of  terror  to  the  two 
provinces.     In  the  courfe  of  this  fervice,  the  Spa- 
niards marched  through  countries  into  which  they 
Q^  2  feem 
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B  vii*  K  ^ern  "ot  t0  ^ave  Penetrated  before  that  time,  and 
t — v--^  difcovered  mines  of  fuch  value,  as  was  aftonifhing 
even  to  men  acquainted  with  the  riches  contained 
in  the  mountains  of  the  New  World.  At  Cine- 
guilla,  in  the  province  of  Sonora,  they  entered  a 
plain  of  fourteen  leagues  in  extent,  in  which  they 
found  gold  in  grains,  at  the  depth  of  only  fixteen 
inches,  of  fuch  a  fize,  that  fome  of  them  weighed 
nine  marks,  and  in  fuch  quantities,  that  in  a  fhort 
time,  with  a  few  labourers,  they  collected  a  thou- 
fand  marks  of  gold  in  grains,  even  without  taking 
time  to  wafh  the  earth  that  had  been  dug,  which 
appeared  to  be  fo  rich,  that  perfons  of  fkill  com- 
puted that  it  might  yield  what  would  be  equal  in 
probable  value  to  a  million  of  pefos.  Before  the  end  of  the 
this.  year  177 1,  above  two  thoufand  perfons  were  fettled 

in  Cineguilla,  under  the  government  of  proper 
magistrates,  and  the  infpe&ion  of  feveral  ecclefi- 
aftics.  A3  feveral  other  mines,  not  inferior  in 
riches  to  that  of  Cineguilla,  have  been  difcovered, 
both  in  Sonora  and  Cinaloak,  it  is  probable  that 
thefc  neglected  and  thinly  inhabited  provinces, 
may  foon  become  as  populous  and  valuable  as  any 
part  of  the  Spanifh  empire  in  America. 

c.iifornii,        The  peninfula  of  California,  on  the  other  fide  of 

c'       the  Vermilion  fea,  leems  to  have  been  lefs  known 

to  the  ancient  Mexicans,  than  the  provinces  which 

1  have  mentioned.     It  was  difcovered  by  Cortes  in 

k  See  NOTE  XXXVII.- 

the 
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the  year  1536 '.  During  a  long  period  it  continued  n  °,  °  l<- 
to  be  io  little  frequented,  that  even  its  form  was  ^— v— y 
unknown,  and  in  mod  charts  it  was  reprefented  as 
an  ifland,  not  as  a  peninfula  m.  Though  the  cli- 
mate of  this  country,  if  we  may  judge  from  its 
fituation,  mud  be  very  defirable ;  the  Spaniards 
have  made  fmall  progrefs  in  peopling  it.  Towards 
the  clofe  of  the  lad  century,  the  Jefuits,  who  had 
great  merit  in  exploring  this  neglected  province, 
and  in  civilizing  its  rude  inhabitants,  imperceptibly 
acquired  a  dominion  over  it  as  complete  as  that 
which  they  poffeiTed  in  their  millions  in  Paraguay, 
and  they  laboured  to  introduce  into  it  the  fame  po- 
licy, and  to  govern  the  natives  by  the  fame  maxim?. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  court  of  Spain  from  con- 
ceiving any  jealoufy  of  their  defigns  and  operations, 
they  feem  ftudioufly  to  have  depreciated  the  coun- 
try, by  reprefenting  the  climate  as  fo  difagreeable 
and  unwholefome,  and  the  foil  as  fo  barren,  that 
nothing  but  a  zealous  defire  of  converting  the  na- 
tives, could  have  induced  them  to  fetde  there  % 
Several  public-fpirited  citizens  endeavoured  to  un- 
deceive their  fovereigns,  and  to  give  them  a  bet- 
ter view  of  California;  but  in  vain.  At  length,  ani  prot- 
on the  expulfion  of  the  Jefuits   from  the  Soanim  "Kt1  °f  it$ 

r  J  r  improving* 

dominions,  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  prone  at  that 
juncture  to  fufpect  the  purity  of  the  Order's  in- 
dentions, as  formerly  to  confide  in  them  with  im- 

J  Book  v.  vol.  iif  »  See  NOTE  XXXVilU 

f  Yenegas,  Hift.  of  California,  i.   26, 

0^3  plick 
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B  vi°  K  pHcit  truft,  appointed  Don  Jofeph  Galvez,  whofe 
v-  .-v—  ■>  abilities  have  fince  raifed  him  to  the  high  rank  of 
minifter  for  the  Indies,  to  vifit  that  peninfula.  His 
account  of  the  country  was  favourable -,  he  found 
the  pearl  filhery  on  its  coafts  to  be  valuable,  and 
difcoveied  mines  of  gold  of  a  very  promifing  ap- 
pearance °.  From  its  vicinity  to  Cinaloa  and  So- 
nora,  it  is  probable,  that  if  the  population  of  thefe 
provinces  fhall  increafe  in  the  manner  which  I  have 
fuppofed,  California  may,  by  degrees,  receive  from 
them  fuch  a  recruit  of  inhabitants,  as  to  be  no 
longer  reckoned  among  the  defolate  and  ufelefs 
diftricts  of  the  Spanifh  empire. 

Yucatan  On  the  eaft  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Honduras 

dmas.  are  comprehended  in  the  government  of  New 
Spain,  though  anciently  they  can  hardly  be  faid  to 
have  formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican  empire.  Thefe 
large  provinces,  ftretching  from  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
peachy  beyond  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios,  do  not,  like 
the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New  World, 
derive  their  Value  either  from  the  fertility  of  their 
foil,  or  the  richnefs  of  their  mines  ;  but  they  pro- 
duce in  greater  abundance,  than  any  part  of  Ame- 
rica, the  logwood  tree,  which,  in  dying  fome  co- 
lours, is  fo  far  preferable  to  any  other  material, 
that  the  confumption  of  it  in  Europe  is  confider- 
able,  and  it  has  become  an  article  in  commerce  of 
great  value.     During  a  long  period,  no  European 

°  Lorenzano,  349,  350. 
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nation  intruded  upon  the  Spaniards  in  thofe  pro- 
vinces, or  attempted  to  obtain  any  (hare  in  this 
branch  of  trade.  But  after  the  conquer!  of  Ja- 
maica by  the  Englifh,  it  foon  appeared  whac  a  for- 
midable rival  was  now  feated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Spanifli  territories.  One  of  the  firft  objects 
which  tempted  the  Englifh,  was  the  great  profit 
arifing  from  the  logwood  trade,  and  the  facility  of 
wrefting  fome  portion  of  it  from  the  Spaniards. 
Some  adventurers  from  Jamaica  made  the  firft  at-  Their  de 

"  chne, 

tempt  at  Cape  Catoche,  the  fouth-eaft  promontory 
of  Yucatan,  and  by  cutting  logwood  there,  carried 
on  a  gainful  traffic.  When  molt  of  the  trees  near 
the  coafl  in  that  place  were  felled,  they  removed 
to  the  ifland  of  Trift,  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy  j 
and  in  later  times,  their  principal  flation  has  been 
in  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  Spaniards,  alarm- 
ed at  this  encroachment,  endeavoured  by  negocia- 
tion,  remonftrances,  and  open  force,  to  prevent 
the  Englifh  from  obtaining  any  footing  on  that 
part  of  the  American  continent.  But  after  ftrug- 
gling  againft  it  for  more  than  a  century,  the  dif- 
afters  of  laft  war  extorted  from  the  court  of  Madrid 
a  reluctant  confent  to  tolerate  this  fettlement  of  fo- 
reigners in  the  heart  of  its  territories  p.  The  pain 
which  this  humbling  conceffion  occafioned,  feems 
to  have  prompted  the  Spaniards  to  devife  a  me- 
thod of  rendering  it  of  little  confequence,  more  ef- 
fectual than  all  the  efforts  of  negociation  or  vio- 

p  Treaty  of  Paris,  Art.  xviii. 

Q^  4  lence. 
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"  vjl  K  ^ence-     The  logwood  produced  on  the  weft  coaft 

v — v >  of  Yucatan,  where  the  foil  is  drier,  is  in  quality 

far  fuperior  to  that  which  grows  on  the  marihy 
and  revival,  grounds  where  the  Englifn  are  fettled.  By  en- 
couraging the  cutting  of  this,  and  permitting  the 
importation  of  it  into  Spain  without  paying  any 
duty  q,  fuch  vigour  has  been  given  to  this  branch 
of  commerce,  and  the  logwood  which  the  Englifh 
bring  to  market  has  funk  fo  much  in  value,  that 
their  trade  to  the  Bay  of  Honduras  has  gradually 
declined  r  fince  it  obtained  a  legal  fanction  5  and, 
it  is  probable,  will  foon  be  finally  abandoned.  In 
that  event,  Yucatan  and  Honduras  will  become 
poiTeuions  of  confiderable  importance  to  Spain. 

<-v.3p.ic;»         Still  farther  eaft  than  Honduras  lie  the   two 

?id  Vera-  .  .  '  ' 

,i4.  provinces  of  Colta  Rica  and  Veragua,  which  like- 

wife  belong  to  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Spain  j  but 
both  have  been  fo  much  neglected  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  are  apparently  of  fuch  fmall  value,  that  they 
merit  no  particular  attention; 

Chin.  The  moft  important  province  depending  on  the 
vice-royalty  of  Peru,  is  Chili.  The  Incas  had 
eitablifhed  their  dominion  in  fome  of  its  northern 
diftricts ;  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
its  gallant  and  high-fpirited  inhabitants  maintained 
their  independence.  The  Spaniards,  allured  by 
the  fame  of  its  opulence,  early  attempted  the  con- 

*  Real  CeJula,  Camromanes,  iii.   145. 
r  See  NOTE  XXXIX. 
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flueft  of  it  under  Diego  Almagro ;  and  after  his  b  00  k. 
death,  Pedro  de  Valdivia  relumed  the  defign.  <- — * — 4 
Both  met  with  fierce  oppofition.  The  former  re- 
linquished the  enterprize  in  the  manner  which  I 
have  mentioned  \  The  latter,  after  having  given 
many  difplays,  both  of  courage  and  military  fkill, 
was  cut  off,  together  with  a  confiderable  b:.dy  of 
troops  under  his  command.  Francifco  de  Viliagra, 
Valdivia's  lieutenant,  by  his  fpinted  conduct, 
checked  the  natives  in  their  career,  and  faved  the 
remainder  of  the  Spaniards  from  deftru&ion.  By 
degrees,  all  the  champaign  country  along  the 
coait  was  fubje&ed  to  the  Spanifli  dominion,  The 
mountainous  country  is  ftill  poileffed  by  the  Puel- 
ches,  Araucos,  and  other  tribes  of  its  original  in- 
habitants, formidable  neighbours  to  the  Spaniards; 
with  whom,  during  the  courfe  of  two  centuries, 
they  have  been  obliged  to  maintain  almoft  perpe- 
tual hoftility,  fulpended  only  by  a  few  intervals  of 
in  fee  ure  peace. 

That  part  of  Chili  then,  which  may  properly  Excellence 
be  deemed  a  Soanifh  province,  is  a  narrow  diftrict,  n,«e  and 

1  .  foil. 

extending  along  the  coaft  from  the  defert  of  Ata- 
camas  to  the  ifland  of  Chiloe,  above  nine  hundred 
miies  Its  climate  is  the  molt  delicious  in  the 
New  World,  and  is  hardly'  equalled  bv  that  of  any 
region  on  the  face  of  the  earth  Tnough  border- 
ing on  the  Torrid  Zonf,   it  never  feels  the  cxtre- 

J  Book  vi.  p.  6o,  Sec, 
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B       ^£       K        mjty       0£         he^         bejng  fCreeneJ         Qn         fa         gjjfl-        by        fa 

v— v- — '  Andes,  and  refrefhed  from  the  weft  by  cooling  fea- 
breezes.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  fo  mild 
and  equable,  that  the  Spaniards  give  it  the  pre- 
ference to  that  of  the  fouthern  provinces  in  their 
native  country.  The  fertility  of  the  foil  corre- 
fponds  with  the  benignity  of  the  climate,  and  is 
wonderfully  accommodated  to  European  produc- 
tions. The  moil  valuable  of  thefe,  corn,  wine, 
and  oil,  abound  in  Chili,  as  if  they  had  been  na- 
tive to  the  country.  All  the  fruits  imported  from 
Europe  attain  to  full  maturity  there.  The  animals 
of  our  hemifphere  not  only  multiply,  but  improve 
in  this  delightful  region.  The  horned  cattle  are 
of  larger  fize  than  thofe  of  Spain.  Its  breed  of 
horfes  furpafies,  both  in  beauty  and  in  fpirit,  the 
famous  Andalufian  race,  from  which  they  fprung. 
Nor  has  nature  exhaufted  her  bounty  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  ;  fhe  has  ftored  its  bowels  with 
riches.  Valuable  mines  of  gold,  of  filver,  of  cop- 
per, and  of  lead,  have  been  difcovered  in  various 
parts  of  it. 

canfrofh*"  A  country  diftinguifhed  by  fo  many  bleffings, 
JeSeTby  we  may  be  apt  to  conclude,  would  early  become  a 
iids!a"  favourite  ftation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  muft  have 
been  cultivated  with  peculiar  predilection  and  care, 
lnftead  of  this,  a  great  part  of  it  remains  unoccu- 
pied. In  all  this  extent  of  country,  there  are  not 
above  eighty  thoufand  white  inhabitants,  and  about 
three  times  that  number  of  negroes  and  people  of 

a  mixeo^ 
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a  mixed  race.  The  moft  fertile  foil  in  America  B  o  °  K 
lies  uncultivated,  and  fome  of  its  moft  promifing  1— r— * 
mines  remain  unwrought.  Strange  as  this  neglect 
of  the  Spaniards  to  avail  themfelves  of  advantages, 
which  feemed  to  court  their  acceptance,  may  ap- 
pear, the  caufes  of  it  can  be  traced.  The  only 
intercourfe  of  Spain  with  its  colonies  in  the  South 
Sea,  was  carried  on  during  two  centuries  by  the 
annual  fleet  to  Porto-bello.  All  the  produce  of 
thefe  colonies  were  (hipped  in  the  ports  of  Callao, 
or  Arica  in  Peru,  for  Panama,  and  carried  from 
thence  acrofs  the  ifthmus.  All  the  commodities 
which  they  received  from  the  mother-country,  were 
conveyed  from  Panama  to  the  fame  harbours. 
Thus  both  the  exports  and  imports  of  Chili  palTed 
through  the  hands  of  merchants  fettled  in  Peru. 
Thefe  had  of  courfe  a  profit  on  each  ;  and  in  both 
tranfactions  the  Chikfe  felt  their  own  fubordina- 
tion;  and  having  no  direct  intercourfe  with  the  pa- 
rent (late,  they  depended  upon  another  province 
for  the  difpofal  of  their  productions,  as  well  as  for 
the  fupply  of  their  wants.  Under  fuch  difcourage- 
ments,  population  could  not  increafe,  and  induftry 
was  deftitute  of  one  chief  incitement.  But  now.  prorr,.a  ©f 
that  Spain,  from  motives  which  I  mail  mention  ^pf0VC? 
hereafter,  has  adopted  a  new  fyftem,  and  carries 
on  her  commerce  with  the  colonies  in  the  South 
Sea,  by  fhips  which  go  round  Cape  Horn,  a  di-. 
red  intercourfe  is  opened  between  Chilj  and  the 
Mother  country.  The  gold,  the  filver,  and  the 
other  commodities  of  the  province  will  be  ex- 
changed 
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B  °vi?.  K  changed  ^  ^s  own  harbours  for  the  manufactures 
of  Europe.  Chili  may  fpeedily  rife  into  that  im- 
portance among  the  Spanifti  fettlements  to  which 
it  is  entitled  by  its  natural  advantages.  It  may 
become  the  granary  of  Peru,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces along  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  it  may  fupply 
them  with  wine,  with  cattle,  with  horfes,  with 
hemp,  and  many  other  articles  for  which  they  now 
depend  upon  Europe.  Though  the  new  fyftem 
has  been  eftablifhed  only  a  few  years,  thofe  effedts 
of  it  begin  already  to  be  obferved  J.  If  it  (hall  be 
adhered  to  with  any  fteadinefs  for  half  a  century, 
one  may  venture  to  foretel,  that  population,  in- 
duftry,  and  opulence  will  advance  in  this  province 
with  rapid  progrefs. 


Provinces 
of  Tutu- 
man  and 
Rio  de  U 
Plata. 


Northern 
a;>d  ft'Uth- 
em  divi- 
sion. 


To  the  eaft  of  the  Andes,  the  provinces  of  Tu- 
cuman  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  border  on  Chili,  and 
like  it  were  dependent  on  the  Vice-royaly  of  Peru. 
Thefe  regions  of  immenle  extent  ftretch  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth  above  thirteen  hundred  miles, 
and  in  breadth  more  than  a  thoufand.  This  coun- 
try, which  is  larger  than  mod  European  kingdoms, 
naturally  forms  itfelf  into  two  great  divifions,  one- 
on  the  north,  and  the  other  on  the  fouth  of  Rio  de 
Ja  Plata.  The  former  comprehends  Paraguay,  the 
famous  minions  of  the  Jefuirs,  and  feveral  other 
diftri&s.  But  as  difputes  have  long  fubfifted  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  concern-, 


*  Campomanes,  ii,  157,, 
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ing  its  boundaries,  which,  it  is  probable,  will  be  B  °r  °  K 
foon  finally  afcertained,  either  amicably,  or  by  the  ■_  _  -  _j 
decifion  of  the  fword,  I  chufe  to  referve  my  ac- 
count of  this  northern  divifion,  until  I  enter  upon 
the  hiftory  of  Portuguefe  America,  with  which 
it  is  intimately  connected  •,  and,  in  relating  it,  I 
fhall  be  able  from  authentic  materials,  fupplied 
both  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  give  a  full  and 
accurare  defcription  of  the  operations  and  views  of 
thejefuits,  in  rearing  that  fingular  fabric  of  po- 
licy in  America,  which  has  drawn  fo  much  atten- 
tion, and  has  been  fo  imperfectly  underftood.  The 
latter  divifion  of  the  province  contains  the  govern- 
ments of  Tucuman  and  Buenos-.A yr^s,  and  to  thefe 
I  fhall  at  prefent  confine  my  obiervations. 

The  Spaniards  entered  this  part  of  America  by  view  of  the 
the  river  De  la  Plata ;  and  though  a  fucceflion  of  '* 
cruel  difafters  befel  them  in  their  early  attempts  to 
eftablifh  their  dominion  in  it,  they  were  encouraged 
to  perfift  in  the  defign,  at  firft  by  the  hopes  of  dif- 
covering  mines  in  the  interior  country,  and  after- 
wards by  the  neceflity  of  occupying  it,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  other  nation  from  fettling  there,  and 
penetrating  by  this  route  into  their  rich  poffeflions 
in  Peru.  But  except  Buenos-Ayres,  they  have 
made  no  fettlement  of  any  confequence  in  all  the 
vaft  fpace  which  1  have  mentioned.  There  are, 
indeed,  fcattered  over  it*  a  few  places  on  which 
they  have  bellowed  the  name  of  towns,  and  to 
which  they  have  endeavoured  to  add  fome  dignity, 

by 
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B  vi?  K  ^  cre<^'ng  them  into  biflioprics ;  but  they  are  no 
* — y —  better  than  paltry  villages,  each  with  two  or  three 
hundred    inhabitants.      One  circumftance,    how- 
ever, which  was  not  originally  forefcen,  has  con- 
tributed  to   render   this   diftricl,    though    thinly 
peopled,  of  coniiderable  importance.     The  pro- 
vince of  Tucuman,  together  with  the  country  to 
the  fouth  of  the  Plata,  inflead  of  being  covered 
with  wood  like  other  parts  of  America,  forms  one 
vaft  open  plain,  almolt  without  a  tree.     The  foil 
is  a  deep  fertile  mould,  watered  by  many  dreams 
defcending  from   the  Andes,  and  clothed  in  per- 
petual verdure.     In  this  rich  pafturage,  the  horfes 
and  cattle  imported  by  the  Spaniards  from  Europe 
have  multiplied  to  a  degree  which  almofl;  exceeds 
belief.     This  has  enabled  the  inhabitants  not  only 
to  open  a  lucrative  trade  with  Peru,  by  fupplying 
it  with  cattle,  horfes,  and  mules,  but  to  carry  on 
a  commerce  no  lefs  beneficial,  by  the  exportation 
of  hides  to  Europe.     From  both,  the  colony  has 
derived  great  advantages.      But  its   commodious 
fituation  for  carrying  on  contraband  trade,    has 
been  the  chief  fource  of  its  profperity.     While  the 
court  of  Madrid  adhered  to  its  ancient  fyftem,  with 
refpect  to  its  communication  with  America,  the 
river  De  la  Plata  lay  fo  much  out  of  the  courfe  of 
Spanifh  navigation,  that  interlopers,   almoft  with- 
out any  rifque  of  being  either  obferved  or  ob- 
ftructed,  could  pour  in  European  manufactures  in 
fuch  quantities,  that  thefe  not  only  fupplied  the 
wants  of  the  coldny,  but  were  conveyed  into  all 

the 
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the  eaftern  diftricts  of  Peru.     When   the  Portu-  book. 

vii. 
guefe  in  Brafil  extended  their  fettlements  to  the  \ v j 

banks  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  a  new  channel  was 
opened,  by  which  prohibited  commodities  flowed 
into  the  Spanifli  territories,  with  (till  more  facility, 
and  in  greater  abundance.  This  illegal  traffic, 
however  detrimental  to  the  parent  ftate,  contri- 
buted to  the  increafe  of  the  fettlement,  which  had 
the  immediate  benefit  of  it,  and  Buenos-Ayres 
became  gradually  a  populous  and  opulent  town. 
What  may  be  the  effect  of  the  alteration  lately 
made  in  the  government  of  this  colony,  the  nature 
of  which  (hall  be  defcribed  in  the  fubfequent  Book, 
cannot  hitherto  be  known. 

All  the  other  territories  of  Spain  in  the  New  Other  terci- 
World,  the  iflands  excepted,  of  whofe  difcovery  Spain/ 
and  reduction  I  have  formerly  given  an  account, 
are  comprehended  under  two  great  divifions ;  the 
former  denominated  the  kingdom  Tierra  Firme, 
the  provinces  of  which  ftretch  along  the  Atlantic, 
from  the  eaftern  frontier  of  New  Spain  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco ;  the  latter,  the  New  Kins- 
dom  of  Granada,  fituated  in  the  interior  country. 
With  a  fhort  view  of  thefe  I  (hall  clofe  this  part  of 
my  work. 

To  the  eaft  of  Veragua,  the  laft  province  Re- 
ject to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  lies  the  ifthmus  of 
Darien.     Though  it  was  in  this  part  of  the  con-  Darien. 
tinent  that  the  Spaniards  firft  began  to  plant  co- 
lonies, 
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B  °wfi  K  lonie?,  they  have  made  no  confiderable  progrefs  in 
^—— /— -J  peopling  it.  As  the  country  is  extremely  moun- 
tainous, deluged  with  rain  during  a  good  part  of 
the  year,  remarkably  unhealthful,  and  contains  no 
mines  of  great  value,  the  Spaniards  would  pro- 
bably have  abandoned  it  altogether,  if  they  had 
not  been  allured  to  continue  by  the  excellence  of 
the  harbour  of  Porto-bello  on  the  one  fea,  and  that 
of  Panama  on  the  otlvjr.  Thefe  have  been  called 
the  keys  to  the  communication  between  the  north 
and  ibuthfea,  between  Spain  and  her  moft  valuable 
colonies.  In  conlequence  of  this  advantage,  Pa- 
nama has  become  a  confiderable  and  thriving  town. 
The  peculiar  noxioufnefs  of  its  climate  has  pre- 
vented Porto-bello  from  increafing  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion. As  the  intercourfe  with  the  iettlements 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  now  carried  on  by  another 
channel,  it  is  probable  that  both  Porto-bello  and 
Panama  will  decline,  when  no  longer  nourished 
and  enriched  by  that  commerce  to  which  they 
were  indebted  for  their  profperity,  and  even  their 
exiftence. 

carina  The  provinces  of  Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha 
Mariha.ta  ftretch  to  the  eaftward  of  the  ifthmus  of  Darien. 
The  country  flill  continues  mountainous,  but  its 
vallies  begin  to  expand,  are  well  watered,  and  ex- 
tremely fertile.  Pedro  de  Heredia  fubjected  this 
part  of  America  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  about  the 
year  1532.  It  is  thinly  peopled,  and  of  courfe  ill 
cultivated.      It  produces,  however,    a  variety  of 

valuable 
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valuable  drugs,  and  Tome  precious  ftones,  parti-  B  °  ?  K 
cularly  emeralds.  But  its  chief  importance  is  de- 
rived from  the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  the  fafeft 
and  nefl:  fortified  of  any  in  the  American  dominions 
of  Spain.  In  a  fituation  fo  favourable,  commerce 
ibon  began  to  fiourifh.  As  early  as  the  year  1544, 
it  feems  to  have  been  a  town  of  fome  note.  But 
when  Carthagena  was  chofen  as  the  port  in  which 
the  ealeons  mould  ftrft  besin  to  trade  on  their  ar- 
rival  from  Europe,  and  to  which  they  were  di- 
rected to  return,  in  order  to  prepare  for  their  voy- 
age homeward,  the  commerce  of  its  inhabitants 
was  fo  much  favoured  by  this  arrangement,  that 
it  foon  became  one  of  the  moil  populous,  opulent* 
and  beautiful  cities  in  America.  There  is,  how- 
ever, reafon  to  apprehend,  that  it  has  reached  its 
highelt  point  of  exaltation,  and  that  it  will  be  (o 
far  affected  by  the  chnnge  in  the  Spanifh  fyftem  of 
trade  with  America,  which  has  withdrawn  from  it 
the  defirable  vifitsof  the  galeons,  as  to  feel  at  lead 
a  temporary  decline.  But  the  wealth  now  collected 
there,  muft  find  or  create  employment  for  itfelf, 
and  may  be  turned  with  advantage  into  fome  new 
channel.  Its  harbour  is  fo  fafe,  and  fo  conve- 
niently fituated  for  receiving  commodities  from 
Europe,  its  merchants  have  been  fo  long  accuf- 
torncd  to  convey  thefe  into  all  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, that  it  is  probable  they  will  ftill  retain  this 
branch  of  trade,  and  Carthagena  continue  to  be  a 
city  of  great  importance. 

Vol.  HI.  R  Thi 
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B  vi?  K  *^HE  Provmce  contiguous  to  Santa  Martha  on 
the  eaft,  was  firft  vifited  by  Alonio  de  Ojeda,  in 
the  year  1499";  an<^  tne  Spaniards,  on  their 
landing  there,  having  obferved  fome  huts  in  an 
Indian  village  built  upon  piles,  in  order  to  raife 
them  above  the  ftagnaced  water  which  covered  the 
plain,  were  led  to  beftow  upon  it  the  name  of 
Venezuela,  or  Little  Venice,  by  their  ufual  pro- 
penfity  to  find  a  refemblance,  between  what  they 
difcovered  in  America,  and  the  objects  which  were 
familiar  to  them  in  Europe.  They  made  fome  at- 
tempts to  fettle  there,  but  with  little  fuccefs.  The 
final  reduction  of  the  province  was  accomplifhed 
by  means  very  different  from  thofe  to  which  Spain 
was  indebted  for  its  other  acquifitions  in  the  New 
World.  The  ambition  of  Charles  V.  often  en- 
gaged him  in  operations  of  fuch  variety  and  ex- 
tent, that  his  revenues  were  not  fufficient  to  defray 
the  expence  of  carrying  them  into  execution.  A- 
mong  other  expedients  for  fupplying  the  deficiency 
of  his  funds,  he  had  borrowed  large  fums  from 
the  Velfers  of  Augfburgh,  the  moll  opulent 
merchants  at  that  time  in  Europe.  By  way  of 
retribution  for  thefe,  or  in  hopes,  perhaps  of  ob- 
taining a  new  loan,  he  bellowed  upon  them  the 
province  of  Venezuela,  to  be  held  as  an  hereditary 
fief  of  the  crown  of  Caftile,  on  condition  that 
within  a  limited  time  they  mould  render  them- 
felves  matters  of  the  country,  and  eflablifh  a  co- 

u  Book  ii.  vol.  i,  p.  183. 
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lony  there.  Under  the  direction  of  fuch  perfons, 
it  might  have  been  expected,  that  a  fettlement 
would  have  been  eftablifhed  on  maxims  very  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  the  Spaniards,  and  better  cal- 
culated to  encourage  fuch  ufeful  induftry,  as  mer- 
cantile proprietors  might  have  known  to  be  the 
only  certain  fource  of  profperity  and  opulence. 
But  unfortunately  they  committed  the  execution 
of  their  plan  to  fome  of  thofe  foldiers  of  fortune 
with  which  Germany  abounded  in  the  fixteenth. 
century.  Thefe  adventurers,  impatient  to  amafs 
riches,  that  they  might  fpeedily  abandon  a  ftation 
which  they  foon  difcovered  to  be  very  uncomfort- 
able, inftead  of  planting  a  colony  in  order  to  cul- 
tivate and  improve  the  country,  wandered  from 
diftridt  to  diftrict  in  fearch  of  mines,  plundering 
the  natives  with  unfeeling  rapacity,  or  oppreffing 
them  by  the  impofition  of  intolerable  talks.  In 
the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  their  avarice  and  exac- 
tions, in  comparifon  with  which  thofe  of  the  Spa- 
niards were  moderate,  defolated  the  province  Co 
completely,  that  it  could  hardly  afford  them  fub- 
fiftence,  and  the  Velfers  relinquished  a  property, 
from  which  the  inconfiderate  conduct  of  their 
agents  left  them  no  hope  of  ever  deriving  any  ad- 
vantage \  When  the  wretched  remainder  of  the 
Germans  xleferted  Venezuela,  the  Spaniards  again 
took  poflefllon  of  it  j    but,  notwithstanding  many 

x  Civedo  y  Bagnos  Hift.  de  Venezuela,  p.  n,  &c. 
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book  natural  advantages,   it  is  one  of  their   mod  lan- 

VII. 

i_    r-  _?  guifhing  and  unproductive  fettlements. 

Caracmsard  The  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Cumana  are  the 
laft  of  the  Spanifli  territories  on  this  coaft  •,  but  in 
relating  the  origin  and  operations  of  the  mer- 
cantile company,  in  which  an  exclufive  right 
of  trade  with  them  has  been  veiled,  I  (hall  here- 
after have  occafion  to  confider  their  ftate  and  pro- 
ductions. 

Newk;nR-  The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  entirely  an 
«wf  era-  ^^j  country  0f  vaft  extent.  This  important  ad- 
dition was  made  to  the  dominions  of  Spain  about 
the  year  1536,  by  Sebaftian  de  Benakazar  and 
Gonzalo  Ximenes  de  Quefada,  two  of  the  braved 
and  mod  accomplished  officers  employed  in  the 
conqueft  of  America.  The  former,  who  com- 
manded at  that  time  in  Quito,  attacked  it  from 
the  fouth-,  the  latter  made  his  invafion  from  Santa 
Martha  on  the  north.  As  the  original  inhabitants 
of  this  region  were  farther  advanced  in  improve- 
ment, than  any  people  in  America  but  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians y,  they  defended  themlelves 
with  great  refolution  and  good  conduct.  The 
abilities  and  perfeverance  of  Benakazar  and  Que- 
fada furmounted  all  oppofition,  though  net  with- 
out encountering  many  dangers,  and  reduced  the 
country  into  the  form  of  a  Spanifh  province. 

y  Book  iv.  vol.  ii.  p.  141,  &c. 
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The  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  is  fo  far  ele-  B  ^o  k 
vated  above  the  level  cf  the  fea,  that  though  it 
approaches  almoft  to  the  equator,  the  climate  is 
remarkably  temperate.  The  fertility  of  its  vallies 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  richett:  diftridls  in 
America,  and  its  higher  grounds  yield  gold  and 
precious  Hones  of  various  kinds.  It  is  not  by 
digging  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  that  this  gold 
is  found  j  it  is  mingled  with  the  foil  near  the  i'ur- 
face,  and  feparated  from  it  by  repeated  wafhing 
with  water.  This  operation  is  carried  on  wholly 
by  negrce  (laves ;  for  though  the  chill  fubter- 
raneari  air  has  been  difcovered,  by  experience,  to 
be  fo  fatal  to  them,  that  they  cannot  be  employed 
in  the  deep  filver  mines,  they  are  more  capable  of 
performing  the  other  fpecies  of  labour  than  In- 
dians. As  the  natives  in  the  New  Kingdom  of 
Granada  are  exempt  from  that  fervice,  which  has 
wafted  their  race  fo  rapidly  in  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, it  is  remarkably  populous.  Some  diftricts 
yield  gold  with  a  profufion  no  lels  wonderful  than 
that  in  the  vale  of  Cineguilla,  which  I  have  for- 
merly mentioned,  and  it  is  often  found  in  large 
pepitas,  or  grains,  which  manifeft:  the  abundance 
in  which  it  is  produced.  On  a  rifing  ground  near 
Pamplona,  fingle  labourers  have  collected  in  a 
day  what  was  equal  in  value  to  a  thoufand  pefos7. 
A  late  governor  of  Santa  Fe  brought  with  him 
to  Spain  a  lump  of  virgin  gold,  eftimated  to  be 

%  Piedrahita  Hift.  del  N.  Reyno,  p.  481,  M5.  penes  me. 
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B  vi?  K  worth  feven  hundred  and  forty  pounds  fterling. 
This,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  largeft  and  finelV. 
fpecimen  ever  found  in  the  New  World,  is  now 
depofited  in  the  royal  cabinet  of  Madrid.  But 
without  founding  any  calculation  on  what  is  rare 
and  extraordinary^  the  value  of  the  gold  ufually 
collected  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Popayan  and  Choco,  is  of  confiderable 
amount.  Its  towns  are  populous  and  flourifhing. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  almoft  every  part  of 
the  country  daily  increales.  Cultivation  and  in- 
duftry  of  various  kinds  begin  to  be  encouraged, 
and  to  profper.  A  confiderable  trade  is  carried  on 
with  Carthagena,  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and 
other  commodities,  being  conveyed  down  the  great 
river  of  St.  Magdalen  to  that  city.  On  another 
quarter,  the  new  Kingdom  of  Granada  has  a  com- 
munication with  the  Atlantic  by  the  river  Orinoco; 
but  the  country  which  ftretches  along  its  banks 
towards  the  eaft,  is  little  known,  and  imperfectly 
occupied  by  the  Spaniards. 
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FTER  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniards  book 


in   their  difcoyeries   and    conquefts  during 


VIII. 


more  than  half  a  century,  I  have  conducted  them  Vi<:woft*>e 

*  policy  and 

to  that  period  when  their  authority  was  eftablifhed  fade  of  the 

nil  r\  •  •      "    i  t  Spanish  CO- 

over  almoft  all  the  van:  regions  in  the  New  World  lonies. 
ftill  fubject  to  their  dominion.  The  effect  of  their 
fettlements  upon  the  countries  of  which  they  took 
pofTefiion,  the  maxims  which  they  adopted  in 
forming  their  new  colonies,  the  interior  ftruclure 
and  policy  of  thefe,  together  with  the  influence  of 
their  progreflive  improvement  upon  the  parent 
ftate,  and  upon  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  na- 
tions, are  the  objects  to  which  we  now  turn  our 
attention. 

The  firft  vifible  confequence  of  the  eftablifli.  rvpopuia- 

.  .  .  .       tion  of  A- 

ments  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  America,  was  the  merica  the 

,...  -.  .  ....  ,  firft  effeft 

diminution  or  the  ancient  inhabitants,  to  a  degree  0f  them, 
R  4  equally 
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B  vin  K  eclually  aftoniihing  and  deplorable.  I  have  already, 
^-y«^;  on  different   occafions,    mentioned  the   dilaftrous 
influence  under  which  the  connection  of  the  Ame- 
ricans with  the   people  of  our  hemilphere   com- 
menced, both  in  the  iflands,  and  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  continent,  and  have  touched  upon  various 
caufes  of  their  rapid  confumption.     Wherever  the 
inhabitants   of  America   had   refolution    to    take 
arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  rights,  many 
perifhed  in  the  unequal  conteft,  and  were  cut  off 
by  their  fierce  invaders.     But  the  greater!  defla- 
tion was  followed  after  the  fword  was  fheathed, 
Caufes  of      and  the  conquerors  were  fettled  in  tranquillity.     It 
jfhnds"  and    w*as  in  the  iflands,  and  in  thole  provinces  of  the 
pfThVcomi-  continent  which   ftretch   from  the  Gulf  of  Tri- 
gent.  nidad  in  the  confines  of  Mexico,  that  the  fatal 

effects  of  theSpanilh  dominion  were  fir  ft  and  mod 
fenfibly  felt.  All  thefe"  were  occupied  either  by 
wandering  tribes  of  hunters,  or  by  fuch  as  had 
made  but  fmall  progrefs  in  cultivation  and  in- 
duftry.  When  they  were  compelled  by  their  new 
matters  to  take  up  a  fixed  refidence,  and  to  apply 
to  regular  labour;  when  talks  were  impofed  upon 
them  difproportioned  to  their  ftrength,  and  were 
exacted  with  unrelenting  leverity,  they  pofiefTed 
not  vigour  either  of  mind  or  of  body  to  fuftain  this 
unufual  load  of  oppreffion.  Dejection  and  defpair 
drove  many  to  end  their  lives  by  violence.  Fatigue 
and  famine  deftroyed  more.  In  all  thofe  extenfive 
regions,  the  original  race  of  inhabitants  wafted 
3way;  in  fome  it  was  totally  extinguished.  In 
3  Mexico, 
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Mexi:o,  where  a  powerful  and  martial  people  book 
diftinguifhed  their  oppofition  to  the  Spaniards  by  ■_  -  -'  j 
efforts  of  courage  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  great 
lumbers  fell  in  the  field;  and  there,  as  well  as  in 
Peru,  ftill  greater  numbers  perifhed  under  the 
hardfhips  of  attending  the  Spanifh  armies  in  their 
various  expeditions  and  civil  wars,  worn  out  with 
the  incefTant  toil  of  carrying  their  baggage,  provi- 
fions,  and  military  (lores. 

But  neither  the  rage  nor  cruelty  of  the  Spa-  i„  New 
nurds  were  lb  deftru&ive  to  the  people  of  Mexico  PerL? and 
and  Peru,  as  the  inconfiderate  policy  with  which 
they  elcabliihed  their  new  fettlements.  The  former 
were  temporary  calamities,  fatal  to  individuals  ; 
the  latter  was  a  permanent  evil,  which,  with  gra- 
dual cenfumption,  wafted  the  nation.  When  the 
provinces  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  divided 
among  the  conquerors,  each  was  eager  to  obtain 
a  dillrict,  from  which  he  might  expect  an  inftan- 
taneous  recompence  for  all  his  fervices.  Soldiers, 
accu  domed  to  the  carlefihefs  and  difiipation  of  a 
military  life,  had  neither  induftry  to  carry  on  any 
plan  of  regular  cultivation,  nor  patience  to  wait 
for  its  flow,  but  certain  returns.  Inftead  of  fet- 
tling in  the  vallies  occupied  by  the  natives,  where 
the  fertility  of  the  foil  would  have  amply  rewarded 
the  diligence  of  the  planter,  they  chofe  to  fix  their 
ftations  in  fome  of  the  mountainous  regions,  fre- 
quent both  in  New  Spain  and  in  Peru.  To  fearch 
for  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  was  the  chief  object 

of 
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b  o  o  k  0f  tjieir  aftiv/ity.  The  vaft  profpects  which  this 
opens,  and  the  alluring  hopes  which  it  continually 
prefents,  correfpond  wonderfully  with  the  lpirit  of 
enterprize  and  adventure  that  animated  the  firft 
emigrants  to  America  in  every  part  of  their  con- 
duel.  In  order  to  pufh  forward  thofe  favourite 
proje&s,  lb  many  hands  were  wanted,  that  the 
fervice  of  the  natives  became  indifpenfably  requi- 
fite.  They  were,  accordingly,  compelled  to  aban- 
don their  ancient  habitations  in  the  plains,  and 
driven  in  crowds  to  the  mountains.  This  fudden 
tranfition  from  the  fultry  climate  of  the  vallies,  to 
the  chill  penetrating  air  peculiar  to  high  lands  in 
the  torrid  zone  ;  the  fatigue  of  exorbitant  labour, 
fcanty  or  unwholefome  nourimment,  and  the 
defpondency  occafioned  by  a  fpecies  of  oppreffion 
to  which  they  were  not  accuftomed,  and  of  which 
they  faw  no  end,  affected  them  nearly  as  much 
as  their  lefs  induftrious  countrymen  in  the  iflands. 
They  funk  under  the  united  preflure  of  thofe  cala- 
mities, and  melted  away  with  almoft  equal  rapi- 
dity z.  In  confequence  of  this,  together  with  the 
introduction  of  the  fmall-pox,  a  malady  unknown 
in  America,  and  extremely  fatal  to  the  natives  % 
the  number  of  people  both  in  Spain  and  Peru  was 
fo  much  reduced,  that  in  a  few  years  the  accounts 
of  their  ancient  population  appeared  almoft  in- 
credible b. 

*  Torquemada,  i.  613.  a  B.  Diaz,  c.  124.     Herrera, 

dec.  2.  lib.  x.  c.  4.     Ulloa  Emreten,  206. 

h  Torqueip.  615.  642,  643.    See  NOTE  XL. 
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Such  are  the  mod  confiderable  events  and  book 
caufes,  which,  by  their  combined  operation,  con-  \ — ^~i 
tributed  to  depopulate  America.  Without  attend-  XofVny 
ing  to  thefe,  many  authors,  aftonilhed  at  the  fud-  j^f™ .of 
dennefs  of  the  defolation,  have  aicribed  this  unex- 
ampled event  to  a  fyilem  of  policy  no  leis  profound 
than  atrocious.  The  Spaniards,  as  they  pretend, 
conlcious  of  their  own  inability  to  occupy  the  vaft 
regions  which  they  had  difcovered,  and  forefeeing 
the  impoffibility  of  maintaining  their  authority 
over  a  people  infinitely  fuperior  to  themfelves  in 
number,  in  order  to  preferve  America,  refolved  to 
exterminate  the  inhabitants,  and  by  converting  a 
great  part  of  the  country  into  adefert,  endeavoured 
to  fecure  their  own  dominion  over  it c.  But  nations 
feldom  extend  their  views  to  objects  fo  remote,  or 
lay  their  plans  fo  deep  •,  and,  for  the  honour  of 
humanity,  we  may  obferve,  that  no  nation  ever 
deliberately  formed  fuch  an  execrable  fcheme. 
The  Spanifh  monarchs,  far  from  afting  upon  any 
fuch  fyftem  of  deftruction,  were  uniformly  folici- 
tous  for  the  prefervation  of  their  new  fubjecls. 
With  Ifabella,  zeal  for  propagating  the  chriftian 
faith,  together  with  the  defire  of  communicating 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  the  confolations  of 
religion  to  people  deftitute  of  fpiritual  light,  were 
more  than  oftenfible  motives  for  encouraging  Co- 
lumbus to  attempt  his  difcoveries.  Upon  his  fuc- 
cefs,  fhe  endeavoured  to  fulfil  her  pious  purpofe, 

c  See  NOTE  XLI. 

and 
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book  anc]  manifefted  the  moft  tender  concern  to  fecure 
vni. 

not  only  religious  inftruction,  but  mild  treatment, 

to  that  inofTenfive  race  of  men  fubjcclcd  to  her 
crown d.     Her  fuccefibrs  adopted  the  fame  ideas-, 
and,  on  many  occafions,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
their  authority  was  interpofed  in  the  moil  vigorous 
exertions,  to  prote6t  the  people  of  America  from 
the  oppreffion   of  their  Spanim  fubjects.     Their 
regulations  for  this  purpoie  were  numerous,  and 
often  repeated.     They  were  framed  with  wiidom, 
and  dictated  by  humanity.     After  their  poffeflions 
in  the  New  World  became  fo  extenfive,  as  might 
have  excited  fome  apprehenfions  of  difficulty  in 
retaining  their  dominion  over  them,  the  fpirit  of 
their  regulations  was  as  mild  as  when  their  fettle- 
ments  were  confined  to  the  iflands  alone.     Their 
folicitude  to  protect  the  Indians  feems  rather  to 
have  augmented   as  their  acquifitions  increafed  •, 
and  from  ardour  to  accomplifh  this,  they  enacted, 
and  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  execution  of  laws, 
which  excited  a  formidable  rebellion  in  one  of  their 
colonies,  andfpread  alarm  and  difafftclion  through 
all  the  reft.     But  the  avarice  of  individuals  was 
too  violent  to  be  controulcd  by  the  authority  of 
laws.     Rapacious  and  daring  adventurers,  far  re- 
moved  from  the  feat  of  government,    little   ac- 
cuftomed   to  the  reflraints  of  military  dilcipline 
while  in  fervice,  and  ft  ill  lefs  difpofed  to  rcfpeft 
the  feeble  jurifdiction  of  civil  power  in  an  infant 

<>  See  NOTE  XUI. 
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colony,  defpifed  or  eluded  every  regulation  that  B  °^o  k 
fee  bounds  to  their  exactions  and  tyranny.  The  ' — « — \ 
parent  ftate,  with  perfevering  attention,  ifTued 
edicts  to  prevent  the  opprefllon  of  the  Indians;  the 
colonics,  regardlefs  of  thefe,  or  trufting  to  their 
diilance  for  impunity,  continued  to  confider,  and 
treat  them  as  (laves.  The  governors  themfelves, 
and  other  officers  employed  in  the  colonies,  feveral 
of  whom  were  as  indigent  and  rapacious  as  the  ad- 
venturers over  whom  they  prefided,  were  too  apt 
to  adopt  their  contemptuous  ideas  of  the  conquer- 
ed people;  and,  inftead  of  checking,  encouraged 
or  connived  at  their  exceffes.  The  defolation  of 
the  New  World  (hould  not  then  be  charged  on  the 
court  of  Spain,  or  be  confidered  as  the  effect  of 
any  fyllem  of  policy  adopted  there.  It  ought  to  be 
imputed  wholly  to  the  conquerors  and  firft  planters 
of  America,  who,  by  meafures  no  lefs  inconsiderate 
than  unjuft,  counteracted  the  edicts  of  their  fove- 
reign,and  have  brought  difgrace  upon  their  country. 

With  Mill  greater  iniuftice,  have  many  authors  nor  the  ef- 
,  ..;-'.  f<*t  of  ■*. 

reprelented  the  intolerating  lpint  of  the   Roman  gioo. 

Catholic  religion,  as  the  caufe  of  exterminating  the 
Americans,  and  have  accufed  the  Spanifh  ecclefi- 
aftics  of  animating  their  countrymen  to  the  (laughter 
of  that  innocent  people,  as  idolators  and  enemies  of 
God.  But  the  firft  miffionaries  who  vifited  Ame- 
rica, though  weak  and  illiterate,  were  pious  men. 
They  early  Hpoufed  the  defence  of  the  natives,  and 
vindicated  their  character  from  the  afperfions  of 

their 
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B  2 1°  K  t'ie'ir  conquerors,  who,  defcribing  them  as  in-* 
1_.  t  ..»  capable  of  being  formed  to  the  offices  of  civil  life, 
or  of  comprehending  the  doctrines  of  religion,  con- 
tended, that  they  were  a  fubordinate  race  of  men, 
on  whom  the  hand  of  nature  had  fet  the  mark  of 
fervitude.  From  the  accounts  which  1  have  given 
of  the  humane  and  perfevering  zeal  of  the  Spanifh. 
mifiionaries,  in  protecting  the  helplefs  flock  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  they  appear  in  a  light  which 
reflects  luftre  upon  their  function.  They  were 
minifters  of  peace,  who  endeavoured  to  wreft  the 
rod  from  the  hands  of  oppreflbrs.  To  their  power- 
ful interpofition,  the  Americans  were  indebted  for 
every  regulation  tending  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of 
their  fate.  The  clergy  in  the  Spanilh  fettlements, 
regular  as  well  as  fecular,  were  ftill  confidered  by 
the  Indians  as  their  natural  guardians,  to  whom 
they  have  recourfe  under  the  hardlhips  and  ex- 
actions to  which  they  are  too  often  expofed  e. 

Thenomber  But,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  depopulation  of 
<iians  ftiii  America,  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  native 
race  ftill  remains  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  efpe- 
cially  in  thofe  parts  which  were  not  expofed  to  the 
firft  fury  of  the  Spanilh  arms,  or  defolated  by  the 
firft:  efforts  of  their  induftry,  ftill  more  ruinous. 
In  Guatimala,  Chiapa,  Nicaragua,  and  the  other 
delightful  provinces  of  the  Mexican  empire,  which 
ftretch  along  the  fouth-fea,  the  race  of  Indians  is 
ftill  numerous.     Their  fettlements  in  fome  places 

•  See  NOTE  XLIII. 
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are  (o   populous,  as  to  merit  the  name  of  cities f.  book. 
In  the  three  audiences  into  which  New  Spain  is  di-  * — -v— ' 
vided,  there  are  at  leaft  two  millions  of  Indians ; 
a  pitiful  remnant,  indeed,  of  its  ancient  population, 
but  fuch  as  ftill  forms  a  body  of  people  fuperior 
in  number  to  that  of  all  the  other  inhabitants  of 
this  vaft  country g.     In  Peru  feveral  diftricts,  par- 
ticularly in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  are  occupied 
almoft  entirely  by  Indians.      In  other  provinces 
they  are  mingled  with  the  Spaniards,  and  in  many 
of  their  fettlements  practife  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
fill  moft  of  the  inferior  ftations  in  fociety.     As 
the  inhabitants  both  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  a  fixed  refidence,  and  to  fome  degree 
of  regular  induftry,  lefs  violence  was  requifite  in 
bringing  them  to  fome  conformity  with  the  Euro- 
pean modes  of  civil  life.     But  wherever  the  Spa- 
niards fettled  among  the  favage  tribes  of  Ame- 
rica,   their   attempts    to    incorporate  with   them 
have  been  always  fruitlefs,  and  often  fatal  to  the 
natives.      Impatient  of  reftraint,    and  difdaining 
labour  as  a  mark  of  fervility,  they  either  aban- 
doned their  original  feats,  and  fought  for  inde- 
pendence in  mountains  and  forefts  inacceflible  to 
their  opprefibrs,  or  perifhed  when  reduced  to  a 
ftate  repugnant  to  their  ancient  ideas  and  habits. 
In  the  diftricts  adjacent  to  Carthagena,  to  Panama, 
and  to  Buenos-Ayres,  the  defolation   is  more  ge- 
neral than  even  in  thofe  parts  of  Mexico  and  Peru,. 

f  Sec  NOTE  XLIV.  e  See  NOTE  XLV. 
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B  viw  K  °^  wn"lch  c^c  Spaniards  have  taken  molt  full  pol- 
felTion. 

General  grjx  the  eftabliihments  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 

ideas  ot  the  x 

policy  of      New  World,  though  fatal  to  its  ancient  inhabi- 

Spain  in  its  .  . 

colonies.       tants,  were  made  at  a  period  when  that  monarchy 
was  capable  of  forming  them  to  bed  advantage. 
By  the  union  of  all  its  petty  kingdoms,  Spain  was 
become  a  powerful  (late,  equal  to  fo  great  an  un- 
dertaking.    Its  monarchs,  having  extended   their 
prerogative  far  beyond  the  limits  which  once  cir- 
cumfcribed  the  regal  power  in  every  kingdom  of 
Europe,  were  hardly  fubjed:  to  controul,   either 
in  concerting  or  in  executing  their  meafures.     In 
every  wide  extended  empire,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment mud  be  fimple,  and  the  fovereign  authority 
fuch,  that  its  refolutions  may  be  taken  with  promp- 
titude, and  may  pervade  the  whole  with  fufficient 
force.     Such  was  the  power  of  the  Spanifh   mo- 
narchs,  when  they  were  called  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning  the  mode  of  eftablifhing  their  dominion 
over  the  moft  remote  provinces,   which  had  ever 
been  fubjected  to  any  European   (late.      In   this 
deliberation,   they  felt  themfelves  under  no   con- 
ftitutional    reftraint,    and    that,    as    independent 
matters  of  their  own   refolves,    they  might  ifTue 
the   edicts   requifite    for   modelling    the    govern- 
ment of  the  new  colonies,  by  a  mere  aft  of  pre- 
rogative. 


This 
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This  early  interpofltion  of  the  Spanifh  crown,  book 
in  order  to  regulate  the  policy  and  trade  of  its  co-  « — v — -» 
lonies,  is  a  peculiarity  which  diftinguifhes  their  f"ciLTo7' 
progrefs  from  that  of  the  colonies  of  any  other  iJjJJJgji 
European  nation.  When  the  Portuguefe,  the 
Englilh,  and  French,  took  poMeffion  of  the  re- 
gions in  America  which  they  now  occupy,  the  ad- 
vantages which  thefe  promifed  to  yield  were  fo  re- 
mote and  uncertain,  that  their  colonies  were  fuf- 
fered  to  flruggle  through  a  hard  infancy,  almoft 
without  guidance  or  protection  from  the  parent 
flate.  But  gold  and  filver,  the  firft  productions 
of  the  Spanifh  fettlements  in  the  New  World,  were 
more  alluring,  and  immediately  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  their  monarchs.  Though  they  had  con- 
tributed little  to  the  difcovery,  and  almoft  nothing 
to  the  conqueft  of  the  New  World,  they  inftantly 
afTumed  the  function  of  its  legiflators ;  and  hav- 
ing acquired  a  fpecies  of  dominion  formerly  un- 
known, they  formed  a  plan  for  exercifing  it,  to 
which  nothing  fimilar  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  hu- 
man affairs. 

The  fundamental  maxim  of  Spanifh  jurifpru-  ah  Pow«r 
dence  with  relpect  to  America,  is  to  confider  what  veiled  in  the 
has  been  acquired  there  as  veiled  in  the  crown, 
rather  than  in  the  ftate.  By  the  bull  of  Alex- 
ander VI.  on  which,  as  its  great  charter,  Spain 
founded  its  right,  all  the  regions  that  had  been, 
or  fnould  be  difcovered,  were  bellowed  as  a  free 
gift  upon  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella.    They  and  their 

Vol.  Ill,  S  fuccefibrs 
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B  vm  K  ^uccefi'ors  were  uniformly  held  to  be  the  univerfal 
v— -y- — '  proprietors  of  the  vail  territories,  which  the  arms 
of  their  fubjects  conquered  in  the  New  World. 
From  them,  all  grants  or  land  there  fijwed,  and 
to  them  they  finally  returned.  The  leaders  who 
cenducied  the  various  expeditions,  the  governors 
who  prefided  over  the  different  colonies,  the  offi- 
cers of  juftice,  and  the  minifters  of  religion,  were 
all  appointed  by  their  authority,  and  removable 
at  their  pleafure.  The  people  who  compoled  in- 
fant fettlements  were  intitled  to  no  privileges  in- 
dependent of  the  iuvereign,  or  that  ferved  as  a 
barrier  againft  the  power  of  the  crown.  It  is  true, 
that  when  towns  were  built,  and  formed  into  bo- 
dies corporate,  the  citizens  were  permitted  to  elect 
their  own  magiftrates,  who  governed  them  by  laws 
which  the  community  enacted.  Even  in  the  moft 
defpotic  dates,  this  feeble  fpark.  of  liberty  is  not 
extinguifhed.  But  in  the  cities  of  Spanifh  America, 
this  jurildiclion  is  merely  municipal,  and  is  con- 
fined to  the  regulation  of  their  own  interior  com- 
merce and  police.  In  whatever  relates  to  public 
government  and  the  general  intercft,  the  will  of 
the  fovereign  is  law.  No  political  power  origi- 
nates from  the  people.  All  centres  in  the  crown, 
and  in  the  officers  of  its  nomination. 

ah  the  new       When  the  conquefts  of  the  Spaniards  in  Ame- 

d;>~  miens  »  r 

,n      rica  were  completed,  their  monarchs,  in  forming 

'    o    to  -  .  .  .  .      . 

two.vice-     the  plan  of  interior  policy  for  their  new  dominions, 
divided  them  into  two  immenfe  governments,  one 

fubject 
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fubject  to  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  the  other  to  B  £  °  & 
the  viceroy  of  Peru.  The  jurifdiftion  of  the  for- 
mer extended  over  all  the  provinces  belonging  to 
Spain  in  the  northern  divifion  of  the  American 
continent.  Under  that  of  the  latter,  was  compre- 
hended whatever  (he  p  lTefTed  in  South  America. 
This  arrangement,  which,  from  the  beginning! 
was  attended  wich  many  inconveniencies,  became 
intolerable  when  the  remote  provinces  of  each 
viceroyalty  began  to  improve  in  induftry  and  po- 
pulation. The  people  complained  of  their  fub- 
jection  to  a  fuperior,  whofe  place  of  refidence  was 
fo  diftant,  or  lb  inacceflible,  as  almoft  excluded 
them  from  any  intercourfe  with  the  feat  of  go- 
vernment. The  authority  of  the  viceroy  over 
diftricts  fo  far  removed  from  his  own  eye  and  ob- 
fervation,  was  unavoidably  both  feeble  and  ill  di- 
rected. As  a  remedy  for  thofe  evils,  a  third  vice- 
royalty  has  been  eftabliihed  in  the  prefent  century, 
at  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Granada,  the  jurifdiction  of  which 
extends  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Tierra  Firme, 
and  the  province  of  Quito  \     Thofe  viceroys  not  TheIr 

r  ^-  __  _  powers, 

only  reprefent  the  perfon  of  their  fovereign,  but 
poffefs  his  regal  prerogatives  within  the  precincts 
of  their  own  governments,  in  their  utmoft  extent. 
Like  him,  they  exercife  fupreme  authority  in  every 
department  of  government,  civil,  military,  and 
criminal.     They  have  the  fole  right  of  nominating 

b  Voy.  de  UJ'oa,    i.  23.   255. 
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B  vin  K  t^ie  Per^ons  w^°  hold  many  offices  of  the  hicrhtfl: 

» v-—>  importance,  and  the  occafional  privilege  of  fup- 

plying  fuch  as  are  in  the  royal  gift,  until  the  fr.c^ 
ceflor  appointed  by  the  king  fhall  arrive.  The 
external  pomp  of  their  government  is  fuited  to  its 
real  dignity  and  power.  Their  courts  are  formed 
upon  the  model  of  that  at  Madrid,  with  horfe  and 
foot  guards,  a  houfehold  regularly  eftablifhed,  nu- 
merous attendants,  and  enfigns  of  command,  dis- 
playing fuch  magnificence,  as  hardly  retains  the 
appearance  of  delegated  authority '. 

courts  of         but  as  the  viceroys  cannot  difchafge  in  perfon 

Audience,  .  r       r  -n 

the  functions  or  a  lupreme  magistrate  in  every  part 
of  their  extenfive  jurifdiclion,  they  are  aided  in 
their  government  by  officers  and  tribunals  fimilar 
to  thofe  in  Spain.  The  conduct  of  civil  affairs  in 
the  various  provinces  and  districts,  into  which  the 
Spanifh  dominions  in  America  are  divided,  is  com- 
mitted to  magistrates  of  various  orders  and  deno- 
minations -,  fome  appointed  by  the  king,  others 
by  the  viceroy,  but  all  fubject  to  the  command  of 
the  latter,  and  amenable  to  his  jurisdiction.  The 
administration  of  juftice  is  vefted  in  tribunals, 
known  by  the  name  of  Audiences,  and  formed 
upon  the  model  of  the  court  of  Chancery  in  Spain. 
Thefe  are  eleven  in  number,  and  difpenfe  juftice 
to  as  many  diftricts,  into  which  the  Spanifh  do- 
minions in  America  are  divided  k.     The  number 

1   Ulloa,  Voy.  J.  432.     Gage  61, 
k  See  N  O  T  E  XLVI. 
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of  judges  in  the  court  of  Audience  is  various,  ac-  B  °  °  K 
cording  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  their  ju-  <—-v-  -< 
rifdiclion.     The  ftation  is  no  lefs  honourable  than 
lucrative,   and  is   commonly  filled   by  perfons  of 
fuch   abilities  and  merit  as  renders  this  tribunal 
extremely  refpeclable.      Both  civil  and   criminal 
caufes  come  under  their  cognizance,  and  for  each 
peculiar  judges  are  fet  apart.     Though  it  is  only  ™e;f  ju.if. 
in  the  mod  defpotic  governments,  that  the  fove- 
reign  exercifes  in  perfon  the  formidable  prerogative 
of  adminiftering  juftice  to  his  fubjects,  and  in  ab- 
folving,  or  condemning,  confults  no  law  but  what 
is  depofited  in  his  own  bread ;  though,  in  all  the 
monarchies  of  Europe,  judicial  authority  is  com- 
mitted to  magiftrates,  whole  decifions   are  regu- 
lated by  known  laws  and  eftablifhed  forms,  the 
Spanilh  viceroys  have  often  attempted  to  intrude 
themfelves  into  the  feat  of  juftice,   and,  with  an 
ambition  which  their  diftance  from  the  controul 
of  a  fuperior   rendered  bold,  have  afpired  at  a 
power  which  their  mafter  does  not  venture  to  af- 
fume.     In  order  to  check   an  ufurpation  which 
muft  have  annihilated  juftice  and  fecurity  in  the 
Spanilh  colonies,  by  fubjecling  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  all  to  the  will  of  a  fingle  man,  the  vice- 
roys have  been  prohibited,  in  the  moll  explicit 
terms,  by  repeated  laws,  from  interfering  in  the 
judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  Audience,  or 
from  delivering  an  opinion,  or  giving  a  voice  with 
refpect  to  any  point  litigated  before  them1.     In 

1   Recop.  lib.  ii.    tit.  xv.    1.  35,    38.   44.  lib.  iii.    tit.  iii. 
1.  36,  37- 
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B  vin  K  ^ome  particular  cafes,  in  which  any  queftion  of  ci* 
*- — v — '  vil  right  is  involved,  even  the  political  regulations 
of  the  viceroy  may  be  brought  under  the  review 
of  the  court  of  Audience,  which,  in  thofe  in- 
flances,  may  be  deemed  an  intermediate  power 
placed  between  him  and  the  people,  as  a  confti- 
tutional  barrier  to  circumfcribe  his  jurifdi&ion. 
But  as  legal  reftraints  on  a  pcrfon  who  reprefents 
the  fovereign,  and  is  clothed  with  his  authority,  are 
little  fuited  to  the  genius  of  Spanifh  policy  j  the 
hefitation  and  referve  with  which  it  confers  this 
power  on  the  courts  of  Audience,  are  remarkable. 
They  may  advife,  they  may  remonltrate ;  bur,  in 
the  event  of  a  direct  collifion  between  their  opinion 
and  the  will  of  the  viceroy,  what  he  determines 
rnuft  be  carried  into  execution,  and  nothing  re- 
mains for  them,  but  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
king  and  the  council  of  the  Indies  m.  But  to  be 
intitled  to  remonftrate,  and  inform  againft  a  per- 
fon,  before  whom  all  others  muft  be  (ilent,  and 
tamely  fubmit  to  his  decrees,  is  a  privilege  which 
adds  dignity  to  the  courts  of  Audience.  This  is 
farther  augmented  by  another  circumftance.  Upon 
the  death  of  a  viceroy,  without  any  provifion  of  a, 
fucceffor  by  the  king,  the  fupreme  power  is  veiled 
in  the  court  of  Audience  refident  in  the  capital  of 
the  viceroyalty,  and  the  fenior  judge,  aflifted  by 
bis  brethren,  exercifes  all  the  functions  of  the  vice* 

m  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.    lib.  iv.    c.  3.  n.  4%  41.      Recop, 
lib.  ii.   tit.  xv.  1.  36.  lib-  iii.  tit.  iii.  1.  34.  lib.  v.  tit.  ix.  1.  1. 
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roy  while  the  office  continues  vacant n.     In  matters  book 

.  vnr. 

which  come   under   the  cognizance  of  the  Audi-  «_  -  -'  _■ 

ences,  in  the  courfe  of  their  ordinary  jurifdiction, 
as  courts  of  juttice,  their  fentences  are  final  in 
every  litigation  concerning  property  of  lefs  value 
than  fix  thouiand  pefos  ;  but  when  the  fubject  in 
difpute  exceeds  that  fum,  their  decifions  are  fub- 
jedt  to  review,  and  may  be  carried  by  appeal  be- 
fore the  royal  council  of  the  Indies  °* 

In  this  council,  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  in  counrii  of 

tne  indiee. 

the  monarchy  for  dignity  and  power,  is  veiled  the 
fupreme  government  of  all  the  Spanifh  dominions 
in  America.  It  was  firft  eitablifhed  by  Ferdinand, 
in  the  year  1511,  and  brought  into  a  more  perfect 
form  by  Charles  V.  in  the  year  1524.  Its  jurif-  to  pow«« 
diction  extends  to  every  department,  ecclefiattical, 
civil,  military,  and  commercial.  All  laws  and 
ordinances  relative  to  the  government  and  police 
of  the  colonies  originate  there,  and  mult  be  ap- 
proved of  by  two-thirds  of  the  members,  before 
they  are  iffued  in  the  name  of  the  king.  All  the 
offices,  of  which  the  nomination  is  relerved  to  the 
crown,  are  conferred  in  this  council.  To  it  each 
perfon  employed  in  America,  from  the  viceroy 
downwards,  is  accountable.  It  reviews  their  con- 
duct, rewards  their  fervices,  and  inflicts  the  pu- 
niihments  due  to  their  malverfations p.     Before  it, 

n  Recop.  lib.  ii.  tit.  xv.  I.  57,  &c. 
0  Recop.  lib.  v.  tit.  xiii,  1.  I,  &c. 
p  Uccpp.  lib.  ii.  tit.  ii.  1.  1,  2,  &c, 

S  4  is 
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B  vii?  K  's  'alc^  whatever  intelligence,  either  public  or  fe- 
*— -y — '  cret,  is  received  from  America,  and  every  fcheme 
of  improving  the  adminiftration,  the  police,  or  the 
commerce  of  the  colonies,  is  fubmitted  to  its  con- 
fideration.  From  the  firlt  inflitution  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Indies,  it  has  been  the  conftant  object  of 
the  catholic,  monarchs  to  maintain  its  authority, 
and  to  make  fuch  additions  from  time  to  time, 
both  to  its  power  and  its  fplendor,  as  might  render 
it  formidable  to  all  their  fubjects  in  the  New 
World.  Whatever  degree  of  public  order  and 
virtue  (till  remains  in  that  country,  where  fo  many 
cireumftances  confpire  to  relax  the  former,  and  to 
corrupt  the  latter,  may  be  afcribed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  wife  regulations  and  vigilant  inflection 
of  this  refpectable  tribunal q. 

Cif*  de  As  the  king  is  fuppofed  to  be  always  prefent  in 

cion. a  his  council  of  the  Indies,  its  meetings  are  held  in 
the  place  where  he  refides.  Another  tribunal  has 
been  inftituted,  in  order  to  regulate  fuch  com- 
mercial affairs  as  required  the  immediate  and  per- 
fonal  inflection  of  thofe  appointed  to  fuperintend 
them.  This  is  called  Cafa  de  la  Conlrataciont  or 
the  houfe  of  trade,  and  was  eftabliftied  in  Seville, 
to  whofe  port  commerce  with  the  New  World  was 
its  f..nc-  confined^  as  early  as  the  year  1-501.  It  may  be 
confidered  both  as  a  board  of  trade,  and  as  a  court 
of  judicature.      In  the  former  capacity,  it  takes 

*  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  lib.  iv.  1.  12. 

cognizance 


tions. 
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cognizance  of  whatever  relates  to  the  intercourfe  B  °  °  K 
of  Spain  with  America,  it  regulates  what  commo-  v_  ^ j 
dities  fhould  be  exported  thither,  and  has  the  in- 
spection of  fuch  as  are  received  in  return.  It  de- 
cides concerning  the  departure  of  the  fleets  for  the 
Weft  Indie?,  the  freight  and  burden  of  the  mips, 
their  equipment  and  deftination.  In  the  latter 
capacity,  it  judges  with  refped  to  every  que- 
Ition,  civil,  commercial,  or  criminal,  arifing  in 
confequence  of  the  tranfactions  of  Spain  with  Ame- 
rica ;  and  in  both  thefe  departments,  its  decifions 
are  exempted  from  the  review  of  any  court  but  that 
of  the  council  of  the  Indies r. 

Such  is  the  great  outline  of  that  fyftem  of  go- 
vernment, which  Spain  has  eftablilhed  in  her 
American  colonies.  To  enumerate  the  various 
Subordinate  boards  and  officers  employed  in  the 
administration  of  juftice,  in  collecting  the  public 
revenue,  and  in  regulating  the  interior  police  of  the 
country  •,  to  defcribe  their  different  functions,  and 
to  enquire  into  the  mode  and  effect  of  their  opera- 
rations  ;  would  prove  a  detail  no  lefs  intricate  than 
minute  and  uninterefling. 

The  firft  object  of  the  Spanifh  monarchs  was  to  whi  objea, 
fecure  the  productions  of  the  colonies  to  the  parent  exclave 
ftate,  by  an  abfolute  prohibition  of  any  intercourfe 
with  foreign  nations.      They   took  pofTefllon  of 

r  Recop.    lib.  ix.    tit.  i.      Veitia  Norte  la  Contratacion, 
lib.  i.  c.  i. 

America 
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B  °vui  K  America  by  right  of conqueft,  and,  confcious  not 
i — y — i  only  of  the  feeblenefs  of  thtir  infant  fettlements, 
but  aware  of  the  difficulty  in  eftablifhing  their  do- 
minion over  fuch  vaft  regions,  or  in  retaining  fo 
many  reluctant  nations  under  the  yoke,  they  dread- 
ed the  intrufion  of  ftrangers ;  they  even  fhunned 
their  inflection,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  them  at 
a  diftance  from  their  coafts.  This  fpirit  of  jea- 
loufy  and  exclufion,  which  at  fir  ft  was  natural, 
and  perhaps  neceffary,  augmented  as  their  poiTci- 
fions  in  America  extended,  and  the  value  of  them 
came  to  be  more  fully  underftood.  In  confequence 
of  it,  a  fyftem  of  colonizing  was  introduced,  to  which 
there  had  hitherto  been  nothing  fimilar  among  man- 
kind. In  the  ancient  world,  k  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  fend  forth  colonies.  But  they  were  of  two 
kinds  only.  They  were  either  migrations,  which 
ferved  to  difburden  a  ftate  of  its  fuperfluous  fub- 
jects,  when  they  multiplied  too  fa  ft  for  the  terri- 
tory which  they  occupied  :  or  they  were  military 
detachments  ftationed,  as  garrifons,  in  a  conquered 
province.  The  colonies  of  lome  Greek  republics, 
and  the  fwarms  of  northern  barbarians  which  iettled 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  were  of  the  firft  fpecies. 
The  Roman  colonies  were  of  the  fecond.  In  the 
former,  the  connection  with  the  mother-country 
quickly  ceafed,  and  they  became  independent  Hates. 
In  the  latter,  as  the  disjunction  was  not  complete, 
Regulations  the  dependence  continued.      In    their    American 

for  that 

purpofc.       fettlements,  the  Spanifh  monarchs  took  what  was 

peculiar  to  each,  and  ftudied  to  unite  them.     By 

2  fending 
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lending  colonies  to  regions  fo  remote,  by  eiUblim-  B  ^o  k 
ing  in  each  a  form  of  interior  policy  and  admmi- 
ftration,  under  diftinct  governors,  and  with  pecu- 
liar laws,  they    disjoined  them  from  the   mother- 
country.      By   reraining   in   their  own   hands  the 
rights  of  legislation,   as  well  as  that  of  impofmg 
taxes,  together  with  the  power  of  nominating  the 
perfons  who  filled  every  department,  civil  or  mi- 
litary,  they   fecured  their  dependence.     Happily 
for  Spain,  the  fituation  of  her  colonies  was  fuch, 
as  rendered  it  polTible  to  reduce  this  new  idea  into 
practice.     Almoft  all  the  countries  which  fhc  had 
discovered   and  occupied,  lay  within   the  tropics. 
The  productions  of  that  large  portion  of  that  ^lobe 
are  different  from  thole  of  Europe,  even  in  its  moft 
fouthern  provinces.     The  qualities  of  the  climate 
and  of  the  foil  naturally  turn  the  induftry  of  fuch 
as  fettle  there  into  new  channels.     When  the  Spa- 
niards firft  took  pofTefTion  of  their  domains  in  Ame- 
rica, the  precious  metals  which  they  yielded,  were 
the  only  object  that  attracted  their  attention.   Even 
when  their  efforts  began  to  take  a  better  direction, 
they  employed  themlelves  almoit  wholly  in  rearing 
fuch  peculiar  productions  of  the  climate,  as,  from 
their  rarity  or  value,  were  of  chief  demand  in  the 
mother-country.     Allured  by  vaft  profpects  of  im- 
mediate wealth,  they  difdained  to  wafte  their  in- 
duftry on  what  was  lefs  lucrative,  but  of  fuprrior 
moment.     In  order  to  render  it  impoflible  to  cor- 
rect this  error,  and  to  prevent  them  from  making 
any  efforts  in  induftry  which  might  interfere  with 

thofe 
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thofe  of  the  mother-country,  the  eftablimment  of 
feveral  fpecies  of  manufactures,  and  even  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine,  or  olive,   are  prohibited  in  the 
Spanifh  colonies  %  under  fevere  penalties  '.     They 
muft  truft  entirely  to  the  mother-country  for  the 
objects  of  primary  neceffity.     Their  clothes,  their 
furniture,  their  inftruments  of  labour,  their  luxu- 
ries, and  even  a  confiderable  part  of  the  provitions 
which  they  confume,  were  imported  from  Spain. 
During  a  great  part  of  the  fixteenth  century,  Spain, 
pofieffing  an  extenfive  commerce  and  flourilhing 
manufactures,  could  lupply  with  eafe  the  growing 
demands   of   her  colonies,   from  her  own  (lores. 
The  produce  of  their  mines  and  plantations  was 
given  in  exchange  for  thefe.     But  all  that  the  co- 
lonies received,  as  well  as  all  that  they  gave,  was 
conveyed    in   Spanifh   bottoms.      No   vefTel   be- 
longing to  the  colonies  was  ever  permitted  to  carry 
the  commodities  of  America  to  Europe.    Even  the 
commercial  intercourfeof  one  colony  with  another, 
was  either  abfolutely   prohibited,    or  limited  by 
many  jealous  reftricYions.   All  that  America  yields 
flows  into  the  ports  of  Spain  ;  all  that  it  confumes 
muft  iffue  from  them.     No  foreigner  can  enter  its 
colonies  without  exprefs  permiffion;    no  vefTel  of 
any  foreign  nation  is  received  into  their  harbours  -, 
and  the  pains  of  death,  with  confiication  of  move- 
ables, are  denounced  againit  every  inhabitant  who 

•  See  NOTE  XLVII. 

*  B.  Ulloa  Re  tab.   des  Manuf.  &c.   p.  206. 
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prefumes  to  trade  with  them  u.     Thus  the  colonies  book. 

r  VIII. 

are  kept  in  a  (late  ot  perpetual  pupillage ;  and  by  u.  .v  ■  -i 
the  introduction  of  this  commercial  dependence,  a 
refinement  in  policy  of  which  Spain  fet  thefirft  ex- 
ample to  the  European  nations,  the  fupremacy  of 
the  parent  ftate  hath  been  maintained  over  remote 
colonies  during  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

Such  are  the  capital  maxims  to  which  the  Spa-  slow  Pr0- 
nifh  monarchs  feem  to  have  attended  in  forming  jSJtkfa*0" 
their  new  fettlements  in  America.  But  they  could 
not  plant  with  the  fame  rapidity  that  they  had  de- 
ftroyed  j  and,  from  many  concurring  caufes,  their 
progrefs  was  extremely  flow,  in  filling  up  the  im- 
menfe  void  which  their  devaftations  had  occafioned. 
As  foon  as  the  rage  for  difcovery  and  adventure  be- 
gan to  abate,  the  Spaniards  opened  their  eyes  to 
dangers  and  diftrefies,  which  at  firfl:  they  did  not 
perceive,  or  had  defpifed.  The  numerous  hard- 
fhips  with  which  the  members  of  infant  colonies 
have  to  ftruggle,  the  difeafes  of  unwholefome  cli- 
mates, fatal  to  the  conftitution  of  Europeans  •,  the 
difficulty  of  bringing  acountry,  covered  with  forefts, 
into  culture;  the  want  of  hands  neceffary  for  labour 
in  fome  provinces,  and  the  flow  reward  of  induftry 
in  all,  unlefs  where  the  accidental  difcovery  of  mines 
enriched  a  few  fortunate  adventurers,  were  evils 
univerfally  felt  and  magnified.  Difcouraged  by 
the  view  of  thefe,  the  fpirit  of  migration  was  fo 

u  Recopil.  lib.  ix.  tit.  xxvii.  I.  1.4.  7,  &c. 

much 
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book  much  damped,  that  fixty  years  after  the  difcovery 
w— v—— *  of  the  New  World,  the  number  of  Spaniards  in  all 
its  provinces  is  computed  not  to  have  exceeded  fif- 
teen thoufand  . 

Difcoura?ed       The  mode  in  which  property  was  difttjbuted  in 

by  the  (rate  .  .      .  ..  _ 

of  property,  the  Spanifh  colonies,  and  the  regulations  eitabliih- 
ed  with  refpecT:  to  the  tranfmiftiun  of  it,  whether 
by  defcent  or  by  fale,  were  extremely  unfavourable 
to  population.  In  order  to  promote  a  rapid  in- 
creafe  of  people  in  any  new  fettlement,  property 
in  land  ought  to  be  divided  into  fmall  (hares,  and 
the  alienation  of  it  fhould  be  rendered  extremely 
eafy  y.  But  the  rapacioufnefs  of  the  Spaniih  con- 
querors of  the  New  World  paid  no  regard  to  this 
fundamental  maxim  of  policy  5  and,  as  they  pof- 
fefied  power,  which  enabled  them  to  gratify  the 
utmoft  extravagance  of  their  wiPnes,  many  feized 
diftricts  and  provinces  of  vail  extent,  and  held 
them  as  encomiendas.  By  degrees  thsy  obtained  the 
privilege  of  converting  a  part  of  thefe  into  Mayo- 
rafgos,  a  fpecies  of  fief,  introduced  into  the  Spa- 
niih fyftem  of  feudal  juril'prudence  %  which  can 
neither  be  divided  nor  alienated.  Thus  a  great 
portion  of  landed  property,  under  this  rigid  form 
of  entail,  is  withheld  from  circularion,  and  de- 
fends from  father  to  fon  unimproved,  and  of 
little  value  either  to  the  proprietor  or  to  the  com- 
munity.    In  the  account  which  I   have  given  of 

«  Se  NOTE  XiVIir.         y  Dr.  Smith's  Inquiry,  ii.  1 65. 
*  Rcvop.  lib.  iv.  tit.  iii.  I.  2^. 
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the  reduction  of  Pern,  various  examples  occur  of  B  °^  k 

enormous  trails  of  country  occupied  by  fome  of  ' /— ' 

the  conquerors a.  The  excefTes  in  other  provinces 
were  fimilar,  for  as  the  value  of  the  lands  which 
they  acquired,  was  originally  eftimated  according 
to  the  number  of  Indians  which  lived  upon  them, 
America  was  in  general  fo  thinly  peopled,  that 
only  dill  rifts  of  great  extent  could  afford  fuch  a 
number  of  labourers  as  might  be  employed  in  the 
mines  with  any  profpeft  of  confiderable  gain.  The 
pernicious  effects  of  thofe  radical  errors  in  the  dis- 
tribution and  nature  of  property  in  the  Spanifh 
fettlements,  are  felt  through  every  department  of 
induftry,  and  may  be  confidered  as  one  great  caufe 
of  a  progrefs  of  population  fo  much  flower  than 
that  which  has  taken  place  in  better  conftituted 
colonies  b. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  fupport  of  the  en-  and  th5  "a* 

'  .  l  l  ture  of  their 

ormous  and  expenfive  fabric  of  their  ecclefiaftical  eecieCafticU 

.  policy. 

eftablifliment,  has  been  a  burden  on  the  Spanifh 
colonies,  which  has  greatly  retarded  the  progrefs 
of  population  and  induftry.  The  payment  of 
tythes  is  a  heavy  tax  on  induftry  ;  and  if  the  ex- 
action of  them  be  not  regulated  and  circumfcribed 
by  the  wifdom  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  it  becomes 
intolerable  and  ruinous.  But,  inftead  of  any  re- 
ftraint  on  the  claims  of  ecclefiaftics,  the  inconfi- 
derate  zeal  of  the  Spanifh  legiflators  admitted  them 

«  Book  vi.   p.  139.  b   See  NOTE  XLIX. 
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book  jnt0  America  in  their  full  extent,  and  at  once  irrt- 
»— * v~  pofed  on  their  infant  colonies  a  burden  which  is  in 
no  flight  degree  opprefiive  to  fociety,  even  in  its 
mod  improved  ftate.  As  early  as  the  year  1501, 
the  payment  of  tythes  in  the  colonies  was  enjoined, 
and  the  mode  of  it  regulated  by  law.  Every  ar- 
ticle of  primary  necefiity,  towards  which  the  at- 
tention of  new  fettlers  muft  naturally  be  turned,  is 
fubjecled  to  that  grievous  exaction c.  Nor  were  the 
demands  of  the  clergy  confined  to  articles  of  fimple 
culture.  Its  more  artificial  and  operofe  produc- 
tions, fuch  as  fugar,  indigo,  and  cochineal,  were 
foon  declared  to  be  tythable  d ;  and  thus  the  in- 
dustry of  the  planter  was  taxed  in  every  ftage  of 
its  progrefs,  from  its  rudeft  effay  to  its  higheft  im- 
provement. To  the  weight  of  this  legal  impofi^ 
tion,  the  bigotry  of  the  American  Spaniards  has 
made  many  voluntary  additions.  From  their  fond 
delight  in  the  external  pomp  and  parade  of  reli- 
gion, and  from  fuperftitious  reverence  for  ecclefi- 
aftics  of  every  denomination,  they  have  bellowed 
profufe  donatives  on  churches  and  monafteries,  and 
have  unprofitably  wafted  a  lage  proportion  of  that 
wealth,  which  might  have  nourifhed  and  given  vi- 
gour to  productive  labour  in  growing  colonies. 

various  or-       But  fo  fertile  and  inviting  are  the  regions  of 
tkbt&T  America    which    the   Spaniards    have   occupied, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  circumltances  which 

c  Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  xiv.  1.  2. 

4  Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  xiv.  1.  3  and  4. 

5  have 
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have  checked  and  retarded  population,  it  has  gra-  B  ^  J  K 
dually  increafed,  and  filled  the  colonies  of  Spain  v— v— j 
with  citizens  of  various  orders.  Among  thefe,  the 
Spaniards,  who  arrive  from  Europe,  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  Cbapetones,  are  the  firft  in  rank  and  fhheap£ft"" 
power.  From  the  jealous  attention  of  the  Spanifh 
court  to  fecure  the  dependence  of  the  colonies,  all 
departments  of  confequence  are  filled  by  perfons 
fent  from  Europe  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  of 
dubious  fidelity  from  being  employed,  each  mud 
bring  proof  of  a  clear  defcent  from  a  family  of 
Old  Chrijlians,  untainted  with  any  mixture  of  Jew- 
ifh  or  Mahometan  blood,  and  never  difgraced  by 
any  cenfure  of  the  inquifition6.  In  fuch  pure 
hands,  power  is  deemed  to  be  fafely  lodged,  and 
almoft  every  public  function,  from  the  viceroyalty 
downwards,  is  committed  to  them  alone.  Every 
perfon,  who  by  his  birth,  or  refidence  in  America, 
may  be  fufpected  of  any  attachment  or  intereft  ad- 
verfe  to  the  mother-country,  is  the  object  of  dif- 
truft  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  amounts  nearly  to  an  ex- 
clufion  from  all  offices  of  confidence  or  authority  f. 
By  this  confpicuous  predilection  of  the  court,  the 
Chapetones  are  raifed  to  fuch  pre-eminence  in 
America,  that  they  look  down  with  difdain  on  every 
other  order  of  men. 


The  character  and  ftate  of  the  Creoles,  or  de-  Creo,es  the 

T-*  fecond. 

fcendants  of  Europeans  fettled  in  America,    the 

e  Recopil.  lrb.  ix.  tit.  xxvi.  1.  15,  16. 

f  SeeNOTEL. 
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book  fecond  clafs  of  fubjects  in  the  Spanilh  colonies,  have 
1 w — '  enabled  the  Chapetones  to  acquire  other  advan- 
tages, hardly  lefs  confiderable  than  thofe  which 
they  derive  from  the  partial  favour  of  government. 
Though  fome  of  the  Creolian  race  are  defcended 
from  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World ;  though 
others  can  trace  up  their  pedigree  to  the  nobleft 
families  in  Spain ;  though  many  are  pofTefled  cf 
ample  fortunes,  yet,  by  the  enervating  influence  of 
a  fultry  climate,  by  the  rigour  of  a  jealous  govern- 
ment, and  by  their  defpair  of  attaining  that  diftinc- 
tion  to  which  mankind  naturally  afpire,  the  vigour 
of  their  minds  is  fo  entirely  broken,  that  a  great 
part  of  them  wafte  life  in  luxurious  indulgencies, 
mingled  with  an  illiberal  fuperftition  ftill  more  de- 
bafingc  Languid  and  uninterprifing,  the  opera- 
tions of  an  active  extended  commerce  would  be  to 
them  fo  cumberfome  and  opprefiive,  that  in  almoft 
every  part  of  America  they  decline  engaging  in  it. 
The  interior  traffic  of  every  colony,  as  well  as  its 
trade  with  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  with 
Spain  itfelf,  are  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Chape- 
tones r  ;  who,  as  the  recompence  of  their  induftry, 
amafs  immenfe  wealth,  while  the  Creoles,  funk  in 
floth,  are  fatisfied  with  the  revenues  of  their  pa- 
ternal eftates. 


Rival/hip  From  this   ftated   competition   for  power  and 

Aefe.  wealth  between  thofe  two  orders  of  citizens,  and 

s  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  27.  251.     Voy.  dc  Frczier,  227. 


the 
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the  various  paffions  excited  by  a  rivalfhip  fo  inte- 
resting, their  hatred  is  violent  and  implacable.  On 
every  occafion,  fymptoms  of  this  averfion  break 
out,  and  the  common  appellations  which  each  be- 
ftows  on  the  other,  are  as  contemptuous  as  thofe 
which  flow  from  the  molt  deep-rooted  national  an- 
tipathy11. The  court  of  Spain,  from  a  refinement 
of  diftruftful  policy,  cherifhes  thofe  feeds  of  dif- 
cord,  and  foments  this  mutual  jealoufy,  which  not 
only  prevents  the  two  molt  powerful  clafies  of  its 
fubjects  in  the  New  World  from  combining  againft 
the  parent  ft  ate,  but  prompts  each,  with  the  moft 
vigilant  zeal,  to  obferve  the  motions  and  to  coun- 
teract the  fchemes  of  the  other. 


The  third  clafs  of  inhabitants  in  the  Spanifli  co-  a  mixed 

i  •  i  rr>  -  race   f°rm* 

lonies   is  a  mixed  race,  the  offspring  either  oi:  an  the  thud 

-r^  ,  r  ,-,  j   order  of 

European  and  a  negro,  or  or  an  European  and  citizen*. 
Indian,  the  former  called  Mulattoes,  the  latter 
Mejiizos.  As  the  court  of  Spain,  folicitous  to  in- 
corporate its  new  vafTals  with  its  ancient  fubjects, 
early  encouraged  the  Spaniards  fettled  in  America 
to  marry  the  natives  of  that  country,  leveral  al- 
liances of  this  kind  were  formed  in  their  infant  co- 
lonies '.  But  it  has  been  more  owing  to  licentious 
indulgence,  than  to  compliance  with  this  injunc- 
tion of  their  fovereigns,   that  this  mixed  breed  has 

h  Gage's  Survey,  p.  9.     Frezier,  226. 
1  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  i.  1.2.    Herrcra,  dec.  1.  fib.  v.  c.  12. 
Dec.  3.  lib.  vii.  c.  2. 

T  2  multiplied 
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multiplied  fo  greatly,  as  to  conftitute  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  population  in  all  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
ments.  The  feveral  ftages  of  defcent  in  this  race, 
and  the  gradual  variations  of  fhade  until  the  Afri- 
can black,  or  the  copper  colour  of  America, 
brighten  into  an  European  complexion,  are  accu- 
rately marked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  each  diftin- 
guiflied  by  a  peculiar  name.  Thofe  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  generations  are  confidered,  and  treated 
as  Indians  and  Negroes  •,  but  in  the  third  defcent, 
the  chara£teriitic  hue  of  the  former  disappears ; 
and  in  the  fifth,  the  deeper  tint  of  the  latter  is  fo 
entirely  effaced,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  Europeans,  and  become  entitled  to 
all  their  privileges  \  It  is  chiefly  by  this  mixed 
race,  whofe  frame  is  remarkably  robuft  and  hardy, 
that  the  mechanic  arts  are  carried  on,  and  other 
active  functions  in  fociety  are  difcharged,  which 
the  two  higher  clafTes  of  citizens,  from  pride,  or 
from  indolence,  difdain  co  exercife  l. 

Negroes  the  negroes  hold  the  fourth  rank  among  the 

torm  the  c  D 

founh  or-  inhabitants  of  the  Spanifh  colonies.  The  intro- 
duction of  that  unhappy  part  of  the  human  fpecies 
into  America,  together  with  their  fervices  and  fuf- 
ferings  there,  (hall  be  fully  explained  in  another 
place  •,  here  they  are  mentioned  chiefly,  in  order 
to  point  out  a  peculiarity  in  their  fituation  under 

k  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.   p.  27. 

1  Voy,  de  Uiloa,  i.  29.     Voy.  de  Bouguer,  p.  104.     Me- 
kndez,  Tefoios  Verdaderos,  i,  354, 

the 
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the  Spanifh  dominion.  In  feveral  of  their  fettle-  book 
ments,  particularly  in  New  Spain,  negroes  are 
chiefly  employed  in  domeftic  fervice.  They  form 
a  principal  part  in  the  train  of  luxury,  and  are 
cherifhed  and  careffed  by  their  fuperiors,  to  whofe 
vanity  and  pleafures  they  are  equally  fubfervient. 
Theirdrefs  and  appearance  are  hardly  lefs  fplendid 
than  that  of  their  mailers,  whofe  manners  they  imi- 
tate, and  whofe  paflions  they  imbibe".  Elevated  by 
this  diftinclion,  they  have  affumed  fuch  a  tone  of 
fuperiority  over  the  Indians,  and  treat  them  with 
fuch  infolence  and  fcorn,  that  the  antipathy  be- 
tween the  two  races  has  become  implacable. 
Even  in  Peru,  where  negroes  feem  to  be  more 
numerous,  and  are  employed  in  field-work  as  well 
as  domeftic  fervice,  they  maintain  their  afcendant 
over  the  Indians,  and  the  mutual  hatred  of  one  to 
the  other  fubfifts  with  equal  violence.  The  laws 
have  induftrioufly  fomented  this  averfion,  to  which 
accident  gave  rife,  and,  by  moft  rigorous  injunc- 
tions, have  endeavoured  to  prevent  every  inter- 
courfe  that  might  form  a  bond  of  union  between 
the  two  races.  Thus,  by  an  artful  policy,  the 
Spaniards  derive  ftrength  from  that  circumftance 
in  population  which  is  the  weaknefs  of  other  Eu- 
ropean colonies,  and  have  fecured  as  afTociar.es  and 
defenders,  thofe  very  perfons  who  elfewhere  are 
objeds  of  jealoufy  and  terror  n. 

m  Gage,  p.  56.     Voy-  de  Ulloa,  i.  451, 
n  Recopil.  lib.  vii.  tit.  v.  1.  7.      Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.   vii. 
c.  12.    Frezier,  24.4. 
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The  Indians  form  the  laft,  and  the  mod  de- 
preffed  order  of  men  in  the  country,  which  be- 
longed to  their  anceftors.     I  have  already  traced 
lad  order  of   the  progrefs  of  the  Spaniih  ideas  with  refpect  to 

citizens.  r       o  i  r 

the  condition  and  treatment  of  thac  people,  and 
have  mentioned  the  moft  important  of  their  more 
early  regulations,  concerning  a  matter  of  lb  much 
confcquence  in  the  administration  of  their  new  do- 
minions. But  fince  the  period  to  which  I  have 
brought  down  the  hiltory  of  America,  the  informa- 
tion and  experience  acquired  during  two  centuries, 
have  enabled  the  court  of  Spain  to  make  fuch  im- 
provements in  this  part  of  its  American  fyitem,  that 
a  fhort  view  of  the  prefent  condition  of  the  Indians 
may  prove  both  curious  and  interesting. 

Their  pre-         By  the  famous  regulations  of  Charles  V.  in  1542, 
tion.  which   have   been   fo  often   mentioned,   the   high 

pretenfions  of  the  conquerors  of  the  New  World, 
who  confidered  its  inhabitants  as  flaves,  to  whole 
fervice  they  had  acquired  a  full  right  of  property, 
were  finally  abrogated.  From  that  period,  the 
Indians  have  been  reputed  freemen,  and  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  fubje&s.  When  admitted  into 
this  rank,  it  was  deemed  juft,  that  they  fhould 
contribute  towards  the  fupport  and  improvement 
of  the  fociety  which  had  adopted  them  as  mem- 
bers. But  as  no  considerable  benefit  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  voluntary  efforts  of  men  unac- 
quainted with  regular  induftry,  and  averfe  to  la- 
bour, the  court  of  Spain  found  it  neceffafy  to  fix 

and 
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and  fecure,  by  proper  regulations,  what  it  thought  B  °  °  k. 

reafonable   to  exact  from  them.      With  this  view,  < ^—- \ 

an  annual  tax  was  impofed  upon  every  male,  from  p**^1™^ 
the  age  of  eighteen  to  fifty  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  them- 
the  nature  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  fervices 
which  they  might  be  required  to  perform,  were 
afcertained  with  precifion.  This  tribute  varies  in 
different  provinces  ;  but  if  we  take  that  paid  in 
New  Spain  as  a  medium,  its  annual  amount  is 
nearly  four  (hillings  a  head ;  no  exorbitant  Aim  in 
countries  where,  as  at  the  lource  of  wealth,  the 
value  of  money  is  extremely  low  °.  The  right  of 
levying  it  likewife  varies.  In  America,  every  In- 
dian is  either  an  immediate  vaflal  of  the  crown,  or 
depends  upon  fome  fubject  to  whom  the  diftrict, 
in  which  he  refides,  has  been  granted  for  a  limited 
time,  under  the  denomination  of  an  encomienda. 
In  the  former  cafe,  about  three-fourths  of  the  tax 
is  paid  into  the  royal  treafury ;  in  the  latter,  the 
fame  proportion  of  it  belongs  to  the  holder  of  the 
grant.  When  Spain  firft  took  pofTeiTion  of  Ame- 
rica, the  greater  part  of  it  was  parcelled  out  among 
its  conquerors,  or  thofe  who  firft  fettled  there,  and 
but  a  fmall  portion  referved  for  the  crown.  As 
thofe  grants  which  were  made  for  two  lives  only  p, 
reverted  fuccefiively  to  the  lbvereign,  he  had  it  in 
his  power  either  to  diffufe  his  favours  by  grants  to 

0  See  NOTE  LI.  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  v.  1.  42.  Hack- 
luyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  461. 

p  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  viii.  1.  48.  Sclorz.  de  Ind.  Jure, 
lib.  ii.  c.  16. 

T  4  new 
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B  vr?  K  new  ProPr'etors»  or  t0  augment  his  own  revenue 
u.  -^—  -.1  by  valuable  annexations q.  Of  thefe,  the  latter 
has  been  frequently  chofen  ;  the  number  of  In- 
dians now  depending  immediately  on  the  crown, 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  firft  age  after  the  con- 
queft,  and  this  branch  of  the  royal  revenue  con- 
tinues to  extend. 

Thermites      the  benefit  anting  from  the  fervicesof  the  In- 
demanded.      p  ° 

dians  accrues  either  to  the  crown,  or  to  the  holder 
of  the  encGmkndci)  according  to  the  fame  rule  ob- 
served in  the  payment  of  tribute.  Thofe  fervices, 
however,  which  can  now  be  legally  exacted,  are 
very  different  from  the  fervile  talks  originally  im- 
pofed  upon  the  Indians.  The  nature  of  the  work 
which  they  muft  perform  is  defined,  and  an  equi- 
table recompence  is  granted  for  their  labour.  The 
Hated  fervices  demanded  of  the  Indians,  may  be 
divided  into  two  branches.  They  are  either  em- 
ployed in  works  of  primary  necefiity,  without  which 
ibciety  cannot  fubfift  comfortably,  or  are  com- 
pelled to  labour  in  the  mines,  from  which  the 
Spanifh  colonies  derive  their  chief  value  and  im- 
portance. In  confequence  of  the  former,  they  are 
obliged  to  aMift  in  the  culture  of  maize,  and  other 
grain  of  neceflary  confumption  •,  in  tending  cattle  ; 
in  erecting  edifices  of  public  utility  •,  in  building 
bridges;    and  in  forming  highroads  r ;    but   they 

i  See  NOTE  LII. 

r  Rccopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  xiii.  1.  ig.      Solcrz.  de  Ind.    Jure,  ii. 
lib.  i.   c.  6,  7.  g. 

cannot 
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cannot  be  conflrained  to  labour  in  raifing  vines,  B  ^o  k 

olives,  and  fugar-canes,  or  any  fpecies  of  cultiva-  ' v — ' 

tion,  which  has  for  its  object  the  gratification  of 
luxury,  or  commercial  profit5.  In  confequence 
of  the  latter,  the  Indians  are  compelled  to  under- 
take the  more  unpleafant  tafk,  of  extracting  ore 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  of  refining  it  by 
fucceffive  procefTes,  no  lefs  unwholcfome  than  ope- 
roic  l. 

The  mode  of  exacting  both  thefe  fervices  is  the  The  mode 
fame,  and  is  under  regulations  framed  with  a  view  thefe. 
of  rendering  it  as  little  opprefllve  as  poftlble  to  the 
Indians.  They  are  called  out  alternately  in  divi- 
fions,  termed  Mitas^  and  no  perfon  can  be  com- 
pelled to  go  but  in  his  turn.  In  Peru,  the  num- 
ber called  out  muft  not  exceed  the  feventh  part  of 
the  inhabitants  in  any  diftrict u.  In  New  Spain, 
where  the  Indians  are  more  numerous,  ic  is  fixed 
at  four  in  the  hundred  w.  During  what  time  the 
labour  of  thofe  Indians,  who  are  employed  in  agri- 
culture, continues,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  x. 
But  in  Peru,  each  Mita,  or  divifion,  deftined  for 
the  mines,  remains  there  fix  months ;  and  while 
engaged  in  this  fervice,  a  labourer  never  receives 
lefs  than  two  fhillings  a  day,  and  often  earns  more 
than  double  that  fum  y.     No  Indian,  refiding  at  a 

s  Recopil.  lib.  vl.  tit.  xiii.  I.  8.     Solorz.  lib.  i.  c.  7.  N°4i, 
&c. 

1  See  NOTE  LIU.         u  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  xii.  I.  21. 
»  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  I.  22.  *  See  NOTE  LIV. 

y  Ulloa  Entreten.  265,  266. 

greater 
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book  greater  diftance  than  thirty  miles  from  a  mine,  is 
included  in  the  Mita,  or  divifion  employed  in 
working  it z -,  nor  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  low 
country  expofed  to  certain  deftruction,  by  com- 
pelling them  to  remove  from  that  warm  climate, 
to  the  cold  elevated  regions  where  minerals 
abound  a. 


nerned. 


How  go-  The  Indians  who  live  in  the  principal  towns, 

are  entirely  fubject  to  the  Spanifti  laws  anil  magi- 
ftrates ;  but  in  their  own  villages,  they  are  go- 
verned by  Caziques,  fome  of  whom  are  the  de- 
scendants of  their  ancient  lords,  others  are  named 
by  the  Spanilh  viceroys.  Thefe  regulate  the  petty 
affairs  of  the  people  under  them,  according  to 
maxims  of  juftice,  tranfmitted  to  them  by  tradi- 
tion from  their  anceftors.  To  the  Indians,  this 
jurifdiclion,  lodged  in  fuch  friendly  hands,  affords 
fome  confolation  ♦,  and  fo  little  formidable  is  this 
dignity  to  their  new  mafters,  that  they  often  allow 
it  to  delcend  by  hereditary  right b.  For  the  far- 
ther relief  of  men  fo  much  expofed  to  oppreffion, 
the  Spanifh  court  has  appointed  an  officer  in  every 
diftricl,  with  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Indians. 
It  is  his  function,  as  the  name  implies,  to  affert 
the  rights  of  the  Indians;  to  appear  as  their  de- 
fender in  the  courts  of  juftice;  and,  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  his  authority,  to  fet  bounds  to  the  en- 

2  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  xii.  1.  3. 

a  Ibid.  1.  29.  andtit.  i.  1.  13.     See  NOTE  LV. 

b  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind. lib.  i,  c.  26,     Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  vii. 

croachments 
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croachments  and  exactions  of  his  countrymen0.  ABOOK 
certain  portion  of  the  referved  fourth  of  the  an- 
nual tribute,  is  deftined  for  the  falary  of  the  ca- 
ziques  and  protectors  •,  another  is  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy  employed  in  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  the  Indians d.  Another  part  feems  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  them- 
felves,  and  is  applied  for  the  payment  of  their  tri- 
bute in  years  of  famine,  or  when  a  particular  di- 
ftrifl  is  affected  by  any  extraordinary  calamity  c. 
Befides  this,  provifion  is  made  by  various  laws, 
that  hofpitals  mall  be  founded  in  every  new  fettle- 
ment  for  the  reception  of  Indians f.  Such  hofpi- 
tals have  accordingly  been  erected,  both  for  the 
indigent  and  infirm,  in  Lima,  in  Cuzco,  and  in 
'Mexico,  where  the  Indians  are  treated  with  ten- 
dernefs  and  humanity  b. 

Such  are  the  leading  principles  in  the  jurifpru- 
dence  and  policy  by  which  the  Indians  are  now 
governed  in  the  provinces  belonging  to  Spain.  In 
thofe  regulations  of  the  Spanim  monarchs,  we  dif- 
cover  no  traces  of  that  cruel  fyftem  of  extermina- 
tion, which  they  have  been  charged  with  adopt- 
ing v  and  if  we  admit,  that  the  neceflity  of  fecur- 
ing  fubfiftence  for  their  colonies,  or  the  advantages 
derived  from  working  the  mines,  give  them  a  right 

c  Solorz.  lib.  i.    c.  27.  p.  201.      Recop.  lib.  vi,  tit.  vi, 

d  Recopil.    lib.  vi.    tit.  v.    1.  30.     Tit.  xvi.  i.  12—15. 

e  Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  iv.  1.  13. 

f  Ibid.  lib.  i.   tit.  iv.   1.  1,  Sec. 

*  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  429.  509.   Churchill,  iv.  496. 

to 
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b  o  o  k  t0  avail  themfelves  of  the  labour  of  the  Indians, 
VII  i.  ' 

\ y — j  we  muft  allow,  that  the  attention  with  which  they 

regulate  and  recompenfe  that  labour,  is  provident 
and  fagacious.  In  no  code  of  laws  is  greater  foli- 
citude  difplayed,  or  precautions  multiplied  with 
more  concern  for  the  prefervation,  the  fecurity, 
and  the  happinefs  of  the  fubject,  than  we  difcover 
in  the  collection  of  the  Spanifti  laws  for  the  Indies. 
But  thofe  later  regulations,  like  the  more  early 
edicts  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  have 
too  often  proved  ineffectual  remedies  againft  the 
evils  which  they  were  intended  to  prevent.  In 
every  age,  if  the  fame  caufes  continue  to  operate, 
the  fame  effects  muft  follow.  From  the  immenfe 
diftance  between  the  power  entrufted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  laws,  and  that  by  whofe  authority  they  are 
enacted,  the  vigour  even  of  the  moil  abfolute  go- 
vernment muft  relax,  and  the  dread  of  a  fuperior, 
too  remote  to  obferve  with  accuracy,  or  to  punifh 
with  difpatch,  muft  infenfibly  abate.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  numerous  injunctions  of  the  Spanilh 
monarchs,  the  Indians  dill  fufFer,  on  many  occa- 
fions,  both  from  the  avarice  of  individuals,  and 
from  the  exactions  of  the  magiftrates,  who  ought 
to  have  protected  them  ;  unreafonable  talks  are 
impofed  ;  the  term  of  their  labour  is  prolonged, 
and  they  groan  under  all  the  infults  and  wrongs 
which  are  the  lot  of  a  dependent  people b.  From 
ibme  information  on  which  I  can  depend,  fuch 

"  See  NOTE  LVI. 

oppreflion 
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oppreflion  abounds  more  in  Peru,  than  in  any  B  ^o  k 
other  colony.  But  it  is  not  general.  According  1— -v-— ^ 
to  the  accounts,  even  of  thole  authors  who  -are 
mod  difpofed  to  exaggerate  the  fufferings  of  the 
Indians,  they,  in  feveral  provinces,  enjoy  not  only 
eafe,  but  affluence  ;  they  poffefs  large  farms ;  they 
are  mailers  of  numerous  herds  and  flocks ;  and,  by 
the  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired  of  Euro- 
pean arts  and  induftry,  are  fupplied  not  only  with 
the  neceffaries,  but  with  many  luxuries  of  life ;. 

After  explaining  the  form  of  civil  government  iMfefeK- 
in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  and  the  Itate  of  the  vari-  tution  of 
ous  orders  of  perfons  fubject  to  it,  the  peculiarities  nieV0 
in  their  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  merit  confidera- 
tion.    Notwithstanding  the  fuperflitious  veneration 
with  which  the  Spaniards  are  devoted  to  the  Holy 
See,  the  vigilant  and  jealous  policy  of  Ferdinand 
early  prompted  him  to  take  precautions  againft 
the  introduction  of  the  papal  dominion  into  Ame- 
rica.    With  this  view,  he  folicited  Alexander  VI.  Rfftia'nts 

on  the  pa- 

for  a  grant  of  the  tythes  in  all  the  newly-difcovered  Pal  i"ri(- 

•       fa  i-ii  •  diftion. 

countries  ,  which  he  obtained  on  condition  of  his 
making  provifion  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  natives.  Soon  after,  Julius  II.  conferred  on 
him  the  right  of  patronage,  and  abfolute  difpofal 
of  all  the  ecclefiaftical   benefices   there '.      Both 

i  Gage's  Survey,  p.  85.  9c.  104.  119,  &c. 
k  Bulla  Alex.  VI.    A.  D.  1501,   ap  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  ii. 
p.  498. 

1  Bulla  j-ulii,  ii.  150?,  ap  Solorz.  de  Jure  Ind.  ii.  509. 

thefe 
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book  thefe   pontiffs,    unacquainted   with    the  value   of 
what  he  demanded,  beftowed  thofe  donations  with 
an  inconfiderate  liberality,  which  their  fucceffors 
have  often  lamented,  and  wifhed  to  recal.     In  con- 
fequence  of  thofe  grants,  the   Spanifh  monarchs 
have  become,  in  effect,  the  heads  of  the  American 
church.     In  them  the  adminiftration  of  its  reve- 
nues is  invefted.     Their  nomination  of  perfons  to 
fupply  vacant  benefices  is  inftantly  confirmed  by 
the  pope.     Thus,  in  all  Spanifli  America,   autho- 
rity of  every  fpecies  centres  in  the  Crown.     There 
no  collifion  is  known  between  fpiritual  and  tempo- 
ral jurifdiction.     The  king  is  the  only  fuperior,  his 
name  alone  is  heard,  and  no  dependence  upon  any 
foreign  power  has  been  introduced.     Papal  bulls 
cannot  be  admitted  into  America,  nor  are  they  of 
any  force  there,  until  they  have  been  previoufly 
examined,  and  approved  of  by  the  royal  council 
of  the  Indies  m  •,  and  if  any  bull  mould  be  furrepti- 
tioufly  introduced,  and  circulated  in  America  with- 
out obtaining  that  approbation,  ecclefiaftics   are 
required  not  only  to  prevent  it  from  taking  effect, 
but  to  feize  all  the  copies  of  it,  and  tranfmit  them 
to  the  council  of  the  Indies  n.     To  this  limitation 
of  the  papal  jurifdiction,  equally  fingular,  whether 
we  confider  the  age  and  nation  in  which  it  was  de- 
vifed,  or  the  jealous  attention  with  which   Ferdi- 
nand, and  his  fuccefTors,  have  ftudied  to  maintain 

m  Recopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  ix.  1.  2.  an^  Autas  del  Confejo  de  las 
Indiias,  clxi.  n  Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  vii.  1.  55. 

3  * 
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it  in  full  force  °,  Spain  is  indebted,  in  a  great  b  00  k 
meafure,  for  the  uniform  tranquillity  which  has  \—y — t 
reigned  in  her  American  dominions. 

The  hierarchy  is  eftablifhed  in  America  in  the  Form  and 

'     .  •    1     •        r    11  •  r  1       endowments 

fame  form  as  in  Spain,  with  its  full  train  of  arch-  0f  the 
bifhops,    bifhops    deans,    and   other  dignitaries.  JheSpaia 
The  inferior  clergy  are  divided  into  three  clafTes,  colonits' 
under  the  denomination  of  Curas,  Doftrineros,  and 
Mijfwneros.     The  firft  are  parifh-priefts  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  Spaniards  have  fet- 
tled.    The  fecond  have  the  charge  of  fuch  diftricls 
as  are  inhabited  by  Indians  fubjected  to  the  Spanifh 
government,  and  living  under  its  protection.  The 
third  are  employed  in  converting  and  instructing 
thofe  fiercer  tribes,  which  difdain  fubmiffion  to  the 
Spanifh  yoke,   and  live  in  remote  or  inacceffible 
regions,  to  which  the  Spanifh  arms  have  not  pene- 
trated.    So  numerous  are  the  ecclefiaftics  of  all 
thofe  various  orders,  and  fuch  the  profufe  libera- 
lity with  which  many  of  them  are  endowed,  that 
the  revenues  of  the  church  in  America  are  im- 
menfe.     The  fuperftition  of  Rome  appears  with 
its  utmoft  pomp  in  the  New  World.     Churches 
and   convents  there  are  magnificent,   and    richly 
adorned  ;    and  on   high  feftivals,  the  difplay  of 
gold  and  filver,   and   precious  ftones,  is  fuch  as 
exceeds  the  conception  of  an  European p.     An  ec- 
clefiaftical  eftablifhment  fo  fplendid  and  expenfive, 

0  Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  vii.  1.  55.  paflira. 
p  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  430. 

is 
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b  o  o  k  5S  unfavourable,  as  has  been  formerly  obferved,  to 
t— -v — ->  the  progreis  of  rifmg  colonies ;  but  in  countries 
where  riches  abound,  and  the  people  are  fo  de- 
lighted with  parade,  that  religion  muft  aflume 
it,  in  order  to  attract  their  veneration,  this  pro- 
penfity  to  orientation  has  been  indulged,  and  be- 
comes lefs  pernicious. 

Pernicious        The  early  inftitution  of  monafteries  in  the  Spa- 
effects  of         .„         ,      .    J  .     .  r,  .    .  ,  . 

monafticin-  mm  colonies,  and  the  inconnderate  zeal  in  multi- 
plying them,  have  been  attended  with  confequences 
more  fatal.  In  every  new  fettlement,  the  firft  ob- 
ject is  to  encourage  population,  and  to  incite  every 
citizen  to  contribute  towards  augmenting  the 
Ilrength  and  number  of  the  community.  During 
the  youth  and  vigour  of  foeiety,  while  there  is 
room  to  fpread,  and  fuftenance  is  procured  with 
facility,  mankind  increafe  with  amazing  rapidity. 
But  the  Spaniards  had  hardly  taken  pofleflion  of 
America,  when,  with  a  mod  prepofterous  policy, 
they  began  to  erect  convents,  where  perfons  of 
both  fexes  were  (hut  up,  under  a  vow  to  defeat 
the  purpofe  of  nature,  and  to  counteract  the  firft 
of  her  laws.  Influenced  by  a  mifguided  piety, 
which  afcribes  tranfeendent  merit  to  a  ftate  of  celi- 
bacy, or  allured  by  the  profpect  of  that  liftlefseafe, 
which,  in  fultry  climates,  is  deemed  fupreme  feli- 
city, numbers  crowd  into  thofe  manfions  of  floth 
and  fuperftition,  and  are  loll  to  foeiety.  As  none 
but  perfons  of  Spanifh  extract  are  admitted  into  the 
monafteries  of  the  New  World,  the  evil  is  more 
5  fenfibly 
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fenfibly  felt,  and  every  monk  or  nun  may  be  con-  B  °It°  k 

fidered  as  an  active   perfon  withdrawn  from  civil  * w — * 

life.  The  impropriety  of  fuch  foundations  in  any 
iituation  where  the  extent  of  territory  requires  ad- 
ditional hands  to  improve  it,  is  fo  obvious,  that 
fbme  catholic  ftates  have  exprefsly  prohibited  any 
perlbn  in  their  colonies  from  taking  the  monaftic 
vows11.  Even  the  Spanifh  monarchs,  on  fome  oc- 
cafions,  feem  to  have  been  alarmed  with  the  fpread- 
ing  of  a  fpirit  fo  adverfe  to  the  increafe  and  pro- 
fperity  of  their  colonies,  that  they  have  endea- 
voured to  check  it r.  But  the  Spaniards  in  Ame- 
rica, more  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  fu- 
perftition  than  their  countrymen  in  Europe,  and 
directed  by  ecclefiaftics  more  bigoted  and  illiterate, 
have  conceived  fuch  an  high  opinion  of  monaftic 
fanctity,  that  no  regulations  can  reftrain  their  zeal; 
and,  by  the  excefs  of  their  ill-judged  bounty,  reli- 
gious houfes  have  multiplied  to  a  degree  no  leis 
amazing  than  pernicious  to  fociety5. 

In  viewing  the  (late  of  colonies,  where  not  only  chafer  of 

ecclefiaftici 

the  number  but  influence  of  ecclefiaftics  is  fo  great,  in  Spanifh 
the  character  of  this  powerful  body  is  an  object  that 
merits  particular  attention.     A  confiderable  part 
of  the  fecular  clergy  in  Mexico  and  Peru  are  na- 
tives of  Spain.     As  perfons  accuitomed,  by  their 

'  Voy.  de  TJl!oa,  ii.  124. 

r  Herrcra,  dec.  v.  lib.  ix.  c.  1,  2.      Recop.  lib.  1.  tit.  iii. 
1.  1,  2.     Tit.  iv.  c.  2.     Solorz.  lib.  iii.  c.  23. 
See  NOTE   LVII. 

Vol.  III.  U  education, 
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B  vii?  K  e^ucat,on»  t0  tne  retirement  and  indolence  of  aca- 
demic life,  are  more  incapable  of  active  enter- 
prize,  and  leis  difpofed  to  ftrike  into  new  paths, 
than  any  order  of  men,  the  ecclefiaftical  adventu- 
rers by  whom  the  American  church  is  recruited, 
are  commonly  Inch  as,  from  merit  or  rank  in  life, 
have  little  profpect  of  fuccefs  in  their  own  country. 

ofrfiefe-  Accordingly,  the  fecuhr  priefts  in  the  New  World 
are  ftill  lefs  diftinguilhed  than  their  brethren  in 
Spain,  for  literary  accomplishments  of  any  fpecies  -, 
and  though,  by  the  ample  provifion  which  has 
been  made  for  the  American  church,  many  of  its 
members  enjoy  the  eafe  and  independence  which 
are  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  fcience,  the 
body  of  fecular  clergy  has  hardly,  during  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half,  produced  one  author  whole  works 
convey  fuch  ufeful  information,  or  polTefs  fuch  a 
degree  of  merit,  as  to  be  ranked  among  thole 
which  attract  the  attention  of  enlightened  nations. 

of  the  re-  But  the  greateft  part  of  the  ecclefialtics  in  the  Spa- 
nish fettlements  are  regulars.  On  the  difcovery  of 
America,  a  new  field  opened  to  the  pious  zeal  of 
the  monaftic  orders-,  and,  with  a  becoming  abcrity, 
they  immediately  lent  forth  mifiionaries  to  labour 
in  it.  The  firft  attempt  to  inftruet  and  convert  the 
Americans,  was  made  by  monks;  and,  as  loon 
as  the  conquelt  of  any  province  was  completed, 
and  its  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment  began  to  aflume 
fome  form,  the  popes  permitted  the  miffionaries  of 
the  four  mendicant  orders,  as  a  reward  for  their 
fervices,  to  accept  of  parochial  charges  in  America, 

to 
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to  perform   all   fpiritual  functions,  and  to  receive  B  °  °  K 
the  tythes,  and  other  emoluments  of  the  benefice, 
without  depending  on  the  jurifdiction  of  the  bifliop 
of  the  diocefe,  or  being  fubject  to  his  cenfufes. 
In  confequence  of  this,  a  new  career  of  ufefulnefs, 
as  well  as  new  objects  of  ambition,  prefented  them- 
felves.     Whenever  a  call  is  made  for  a  frefhfupply 
of  miffionaries,  men  of  the  mo  ft  ardent  and  afpir- 
ing    minds,    impatient    under   the    reftraint   of  a 
cloifter,  weary  of  its  infipid  uniformity,  and  fa- 
tigued with  the  irkfome  repetition  of  its  frivolous 
functions,  offer  their  fervice  with   eagernefs,  and 
repair  to  the  New  World  in  queft  of  liberty  and 
diftinclion.     Nor  do  they  purfue  diftinction  with- 
out fuccefs.     The  higheft  ecclefiaftical  honours,  as 
well  as  the  moil  lucrative  preferments  in  Mexico 
and  Peru,  are  often  in  the  hands  of  regulars  ;  and 
it  is  chiefly  to  the  monadic  orders  that  the  Ame- 
ricans are  indebted  for  any  portion  of  fcience  which. 
is  cultivated  among  them.     They  are  almofl  the 
only  Spanifh   ecclefiaftics,    from  whom  we  have 
received  any  accounts,  either  of  the  civil  or  natural 
hiftory  of  the  various  provinces  in  America.   Some 
of  them,  though  deeply  tinged  with  the  indelible 
fuperftition  of   their    profeffion,    have   publilhed 
books  which  give  a  favourable  idea  of  their  abi- 
lities.    The  natural  and  moral  hiftory  of  the  New 
World,  by  the  Jefuit  Acofta,  contains   more  ac- 
curate obfervations,  perhaps,  and  more  found  fci- 
ence, than  are  to    be   found   in  any  defcription 
U  2  of 
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B  °n?  K  °^   remote    countries   published  in  the  fix  teen  th 

c — i 1  century. 

Diffoiute  But  the  fame  difguft  with  monadic  life,  to  which 

manners  of  •••liirr  •      t        /-, 

fome  of       America  is  indebted  tor  iome  initructors  of  worth 
and  abilities,  filled  it  with  others  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character.     The  giddy,  the  profligate,  the  ava- 
ricious, to  whom  the  poverty  and  rigid  difcipline 
of  a  convent  are  intolerable,  confider  a  miffion  to 
America  as  a  releafe  from  mortification  and  bon- 
dage.     There  they   foon  obtain   fome   parochial 
charge,  and  far  removed,  by  their  fituation,  from 
the  inipedVion  of  their  monadic  fuperiors,  and  ex- 
empt, by  their  character,  from  the  jurifdiction  of 
their  diocefan u,   they  are  hardly  fubject  to  any 
controuh     According  to  the  teftimony  of  the  molt 
zealous  catholics,    many  of  the  regular  clergy  in 
the  Spanim  fettlements  are  not  only  deltitute  of 
the  virtues  becoming  their  profeffion,  but  regard- 
lefs  of  that  external  decorum  and  refpect  for  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  which  preferve  a  femblance 
of  worth,  where  the  reality  is  wanting.     Secure  of 
impunity,    fome   regulars,    in   contempt  of  their 
vow  of  poverty,  engage  openly  in  commerce ;  and 
are  fo  rapacioufly  eager  in  amafling  wealth,  that 
they  become  the  moft  grievous  opprefTors  of  the 
Indians,  whom  it  was  their  duty  to  have  protected. 
Others,  with  no  lefs  flagrant  violation  of  their  vow 


u  Avendano  Thef.  Indie,  ii.  253. 
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of  chaftity,  indulge  with  little  difguife  in  the  moft  B  °,J}(  K 
difTolute  iicentioufnefs x.  <-  -V-*»J 

Various  fchemes  have  been  propofed  for  re- 
dreffing  enormities  fo  manifeit  and  offenfive.  Se- 
veral perfons,  no  lefs  eminent  for  piety  than  dis- 
cernment, have  contended,  that  the  regulars,  in 
conformitv  to  the  canons  of  the  church,  ought  to 
be  confined  within  the  walls  of  their  cloifters,  and 
fhould  no  longer  be  permitted  to  encroach  on  the 
functions  of  the  fecular  clergy.  Some  public- 
fpirited  magiftrates,  from  conviction  of  its  being 
neceffary  to  deprive  the  regulars  of  a  privilege,  be- 
llowed at  firft  with  good  intention,  but  of  which 
time  and  experience  had  difcovered  the  pernicious 
effects,  openly  countenanced  the  fecular  clergy  in 
their  attempts  to  affert  their  own  rights.  The  l6lg* 
prince  D'iifquilache,  viceroy  of  Peru  under  Phi- 
lip III.  took  meafures  fo  decifive  and  effectual  for 
circumfcribing  the  regulars  within  their  proper 
fphere,  as  ft  ruck  them  with  general  confirma- 
tion y.  They  had  recourfe  to  their  ulual  arts. 
They  alarmed  the  fuperftitious,  by  reprefenting 
the  proceedings  of  the  viceroy  as  innovations  fatal 
to  religion.  They  employed  all  the  refinements  of 
intrigue,  in  order  to  gain  perfons  in  power ;  and 
lcconcied  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Jefuits, 
who  claimed  and  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  whicii 
belonged   to   the   Mendicant  orders   in  .America, 

■:■  See  NOTE  LV1II.  «  See  NOTE  LXIX. 

U  3  they 
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they  made  a  deep  imprefiion  on  a  bigoted  prince* 
and  a  weak  miniftry.  The  ancient  practice  was 
tolerated.  The  abufes  which  it  occafioned  con- 
tinued to  increafe,  and  the  corruption  of  monks, 
exempt  from  the  reftraints  of  dilcipline,  and  the 
infpection  of  any  fuperior,  became  a  difgrace  to 
religion.  At  laft,  as  the  veneration  of  the  Spa- 
niards for  the  monaftic  orders  began  to  abate,  and 
the  power  of  the  Jefuits  was  on  the  decline,  Fer- 
june23,  dinand  VI.  ventured  to  apply  the  only  effectual 
remedy  by  iffuing  an  edict,  prohibiting  Regulars 
of  every  denomination  from  taking  the  charge  of 
any  parifh  with  the  cure  of  iouls  i  and  declaring, 
that  on  the  demife  of  the  prefent  incumbents,  none 
but  fecular  priefts,  fubject  to  the  j^nldiclion  of 
their  diocefans,  (hall  be  prefented  to  vacant  bene- 
fices2. If  this  regulation  is  carried  into  execution 
with  fleadinefs  in  any  degree  proportional  to  the 
wifdom  with  which  it  is  framed,  a  very  confider- 
ab!e  reformation  may  take  place  in  the  ecclefiafti- 
cal  (late  of  Spanifh  America,  and  the  fecular  clergy 
may  gradually  become  a  refpectable  body  of  men. 
The  deportment  of  many  ecclefiaftics,  even  at  pre- 
fent, feems  to  be  decent  and  exemplary,  otherwife 
we  can  hardly  fuppofe  that  they  would  be  held  in 
fuch  high  eftimation,  and  poflefs  fuch  a  wonderful 
afcendant  over  the  minds  of  their  countrymen 
throughout  all  the  Spanilh  fettlements. 

z  Real  Cedula  M5.  penes  me. 

But 
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But  whatever  merit  the  Spanifti  ecclefiaftics  in  B  °  °  k 

VIII 

America  may  poffefs,  the  fuccefs  of  their  endea-  ■_  -T-  _■ 
vours  in  communicating  the  knowledge  of  true  re-  frTrsLcon- 
ligion  to  the  Indians,    has  been  more  imperfect  rrti"" tiv" 

a  r  Indians  to 

than  might  have  been  expected,  either  from  the  .Cnriflian- 
degree  of  their  zeal,  or  from  the  dominion  which 
they  had  acquired  over  that  people.  For  this,  va- 
rious reafons  may  be  afTigned.  The  firft  mifficn- 
aries,  in  their  ardour  to  make  profelytes,  admitted 
the  people  of  America  into  the  chriftian  church, 
without  previous  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion, and  even  before  they  themfelves  had  ac- 
quired fuch  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language,  as 
to  be  able  to  explain  to  the  natives  the  myfteriesof 
faith,  or  the  precepts  of  duty.  Refting  upon  a 
fubtle  diftinction  in  fcholaftift  theology,  between 
that  degree  of  afTent  which  is  founded  on  a  com- 
plete knowledge  and  conviction  of  duty,  and  that 
which  may  be  yielded  when  both  thefe  are  imper- 
fect, they  adopted  this  ltrange  practice,  no  lefs 
inconfiftent  with  the  ipirit  of  a  religion  which  ^ad- 
dreffes  itlelf  to  the  understanding  of  men,  than  re- 
pugnant to  the  dictates  of  reafon.  As  foon  as  any- 
body of  people,  overawed  by  dread  of  the  Spanifh 
power,  moved  by  the  example  of  their  own  chiefs, 
incited  by  levity,  or  yielding  from  mere  ignorance, 
expreffed  the  flighteft  defire  of  embracing  the  reli- 
gion of  their  conquerors,  they  were  inftantly  bap- 
tized. While  this  rage  of  converfion  continued, 
a  fmgle  clergyman  baptized  in  one  day  above  five 
ihouland  Mexicans,  and  didnotdefift  until  he  was 
U  4  fa 
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B  o  o  k  f0  exhaufled  by  fatigue,  that  he  was  unable  to  life 
viii. 

his  hands  a.     In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  after 

the  reduction  of  the  Mexican  empire,  the  facra- 
ment  of  b?ptifm  was  administered  to  more  than 
four  millions  b.  Profelytes  adopted  with  iuch  in- 
confiderate  hafte,  and  who  were  neither  inftructed 
in  the  nature  of  the  tenets  to  which  it  was  fuppofed 
they  had  given  afTcnt,  nor  taught  the  abfurdity  of 
thofe  which  they  were  required  to  relinquish,  re- 
tained their  veneration  for  their  ancient  fuperfti- 
tions  in  full  force,  or  mingled  an  attachment  to  its 
doctrines  and  rites  with  that  (lender  knowledge  of 
Chriftianity  which  they  acquired.  Thtfc  fenti- 
ments  the  new  converts  tranfmitted  to  their  poste- 
rity, into  whofe  minds  they  have  funk  fo  deep, 
that  the  Spanifh  ecclefiaftics,  with  all  their  induftry, 
have  not  been  able  to  eradicate  them.  The  reli- 
gious institutions  of  their  anceftors  are  ftill  remem- 
bered, and  held  in  honour  by  the  Indians,  both 
in  Mexico  and  Peru  \  and  whenever  they  think 
themfclves  out  of  reach  of  infpe&ion  by  the  Spa- 
niards, they  afTemble  and  celebrate  their  idolatrous 
rites c. 

But  this  is  not  the  mod  unfurmountable  ob- 
flacle  to  the  progrefs  of  Chriitianity  among  the  In- 
dians.    The  powers  of  their  uncultivated  under- 

a  P.  Tonibio,  MS.  Torquem.  Mond.  Ind.  lib.  xvi.  c.  6. 
b  P.  Toiribio.  MS.  Torqucm.  lib.  xvi.  c.  8. 
c  Vdy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  3.JI.    Torqucm.  lib.  xv.  c.  23.  lib.  xvi. 
c.  28.     Gage,  171. 

(landings 
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(landings  are  fo  limited,  their  obfervations    and  book 

.  .  VIII. 

reflections  reach  fo  little  beyond  the  mere  objects 
of  lenfe,  that  they  feem  hardly  to  have  the  capa- 
city  of  forming  abftract  ideas,  and  polTefs  not  lan- 
guage to  exprefs  them.  To  fuch  men,  the  fublime 
and  fpiritual  doctrines  of  Chriftianity  muft  be  in- 
comprehenfible.  The  numerous  and  fplendid  ce- 
remonies of  the  popilh  worfhip  catch  the  eye, 
pleafe  and  intereft  them  ;  but  when  their  inftruc- 
tors  attempt  to  explain  the  articles  of  faith,  with 
which  thofe  external  obfervances  are  connected, 
though  the  Indians  may  liften  with  patience,  they 
fo  little  conceive  the  meaning  of  what  they  hear, 
that  their  acquiefcence  does  not  merit  the  name  of 
belief.  Their  indifference  is  (till  greater  than  their 
incapacity.  Attentive  only  to  the  prefent  moment, 
and  ingroffed  by  the  objects  before  them,  the  In- 
dians fo  feldom  reflect  upon  what  is  pad,  or  take 
thought  for  what  is  to  come,  that  neither  the  pro- 
miles,  nor  threats  of  religion,  make  much  im- 
preftion  upon  them  •,  and  while  their  forefight 
rarely  extends  fo  far  as  the  next  day,  it  is  almoft 
impoflible  to  infpire  them  with  folicitude  about 
the  concerns  of  a  future  world.  Aftoni/hed  equally 
at  their  flownefs  of  comprehenlion,  and  at  their  in- 
fenfibility,  fome  of  the  early  miffionaries  pro- 
nounced them  a  race  of  men  lb  brutifh,  as  to-be 
incapable  of  undemanding  the  UfA:  principles  of 
religion.  A  council  held  at  Lima  decreed,  that, 
on  account  of  this  incapacity,  they  ought  to 
be  excluded  from  the  facrament  of  the  Eucha- 

rift. 
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i*  o  o  k  rjft  i  And  though  Paul  III.  by  his  famous  bull, 
»-— v — ^  iffued  in  the  year  1537,  declared  them  to  be  ra- 
tional creatures,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
Chriftians e  •,  yet,  after  the  lapfe  of  two  centuries, 
during  which  they  have  been  members  of  the 
church,  fo  imperfect  are  their  attainments  in  know- 
ledge, that  very  few  poffefs  fuch  a  portion  of  (pi- 
ritual  difcernment,  as  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  be- 
incr  admitted  to  the  holy  communion  '.  From  this 
idea  of  their  incapacity  and  imperfect  knowledge 
of  religion,  when  the  zeal  of  Philip  II.  eftablimed 
the  inquifuion  in  America  in  the  year  1570,  the 
Indians  were  exempted  from  the  jurifdiction  of 
that  fevere  tribunal5,  and  ftill  continue  under  the 
infpection  of  their  diocelans.  Even  after  the  molt 
perfect  instruction,  their  faith  is  held  to  be  feeble 
and  dubious  ;  and  though  fome  of  them  have  been 
taught  the  learned  languages,  and  have  gone 
through  the  ordinary  courfe  of  academic  education 
with  applaufe,  their  frailty  is  ftill  lb  much  lufpect- 
ed,  that  no  Indian  is  either  ordained  a  prieft,  or 
received  into  any  religious  order ». 

From  this  brief  furvey,  fome  idea  may  be  form- 
ed of  the   interior  ftate  of  the  Spanim  colonies. 
Poioflions  yne  various  productions  with  which  they  iupply 

ol  the  Spa-  * 
jftith   co- 
lonies,             a  Torquem.  lib.  xvi.  c.  20. 

c  Torquem.  lib.  xvi.  c.  25.     Garcia  origin.  311. 

f  Voy.  de  Ulloa,  i.  343. 

■  Recop.  lib.  vi.    tit.  i.    1.  35. 

*  Torquem.  lib.  xvii.  c-  J3-      See  NOTE  LX, 

and 
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and  enrich  the  mother  country,  and  the  fyftem  of  B  °,  °  K 
commercial  intercourfe  between  them,  come  next  — v — ~* 
in  order  to  be  explained.  If  the  dominions  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World  had  been  of  fuch  mode- 
rate extent,  as  bore  a  due  proportion  to  the  pa- 
rent ftate,  the  progrefs  of  her  colonizing  might 
have  been  attended  with  the  fame  benefit  as  that 
of  other  nations.  But  when,  in  lefs  than  half  a 
century,  her  inconliderate  rapacity  had  feized  on 
countries  larger  than  all  Europe,  her  inability  to 
Jill  fuch  vail  regions  with  a  number  of  inhabitants 
fufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  them,  was  fo  obvi- 
ous, as  to  give  a  wrong  direction  to  all  the  efforts 
of  the  colonifts.  They  did  not  form  compact  lettle- 
ments,  where  induftry,  circumfcribed  within  pro- 
per limits,  both  in  its  views  and  operations,  is 
conducted  with  that  lober  perfevering  Ipirir,  which 
gradually  converts  whatever  is  in  its  polTeffion  to  a 
proper  ufe,  and  derives  thence  the  greater!  ad- 
vantage. Inftead  of  this,  the  Spaniards,  feduced 
by  the  boundlefs  profpect  which  opened  to  them, 
divided  their  poiTeffions  in  x^merica  into  govern- 
ments of  valt  extent.  As  their  number  was  too 
fmall  to  attempt  the  regular  culture  of  the  immenfe 
provinces,  which  they  occupied  rather  than  peopled 
they  bent  their  attention  to  a  few  objects,  that  al- 
lured them  with  hopes  of  fudden  and  exorbitant 
gain,  and  turned  away  with  contempt  from  the 
humbler  paths  of  induftry,  which  lead  more  flowly, 
but  with  greater  certainty,  to  wealth  and  increafe 
of  national  ftrenoth. 

3  Of 
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book      Of  all  the  methods  by  which  riches  may  be  ac- 
-»  quired,  that  of  fearching  for  the  precious  metals  is 


vm 


mines. 


from  their    Qne  Qf  tjje   mo^.    jnvitjng   t0   men     w}10  are  eitJier 

unaccuftomed  to  the  regular  affiduity  with  which 
the  culture  of  the  earth  and  the  operations  of  com- 
merce muft  be  carried  on,  or  fo  enterprifing  and 
rapacious  as  not  to  be  fatisried  with  the  gradual 
returns  of  profit  which  they  yield.     Accordingly, 
as  foon  as  the  feveral  countries  in  America  were 
fubje&ed  to  the  dominion  of  Spain,  this  was  al- 
moft  the  only  method  of  acquiring  wealth  which 
occurred  to  the  adventurers,  by  whom  they  were 
conquered.     Such  provinces  of  the   continent  as 
did  not  allure  them  to  fettle,  by  the  profped  of 
their  affording  gold  and   filver,  were  totally  ne- 
glected.    Thofe  in  which  they  met  with  a  difap- 
pointment  of  the  fanguine  expectations  they  had 
formed,  were  abandoned.     Even  the  value  of  the 
iflands,  the  iirft-fruits  of  their  difcoveries,  and  the 
firft  object  of  their  attention,  funk  fo  much  in  their 
estimation,  when  the  mines  which  had  been  opened 
in  them   were  exhaufted,  that  they  were  deferted 
by  many  of  the  planters,  and  left  to  be  occupied 
by  more  induilrious  poffefTors.     All  crowded  to 
Mexico  and  Peru,  where  the  vaft   quantities  of 
gold   and  filver  found  among  the   natives,    who 
fearched   for  them   with   little   induilry  and   lefs 
flail,    promilcd  an  unexhausted  ftore,  as  the  re- 
compence   of   more   intelligent   and    perievering 
efforts. 

During 
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During  feveral  years,  the  ardour  of  their  re-  B  °  °  k 
fearches  was  kept  up  by  hope,  rather  than  fuccefs.  y — * — » 
At  length,  the  rich  filver  mines  of  Potofi,  in  Peru,  thofeoTpo- 
were  accidentally  difcovered  in  the  year  1545  *,  cot«a". 
by  an  Indian,  as  he  was  clambering  up  the  moun- 
tain, in  purfuit  of  a  Llama  which  had  ftrayed  from 
his  flock.  Soon  after  the  mines  of  Sacotecas,  in 
New  Spain,  little  inferior  to  the  other  in  value, 
were  opened.  From  that  time,  fucceffive  difco- 
veries  have  been  made  in  both  colonies,  and  filver 
mines  are  now  fo  numerous,  that  the  working  of 
them,  and  of  fome  few  mines  of  gold  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Tierra  Firme,  and  the  new  kingdom  of 
Granada,  has  become  the  capital  occupation  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  is  reduced  into  a  fyftem  no  lefs 
complicated  than  interefting.  To  defcribe  the  na- 
ture of  the  various  ores,  the  mode  of  extracting 
them  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  to  explain 
the  feveral  procefles  by  which  the  metals  are  fepa- 
rated  from  the  fubftances  with  which  they  are 
mingled,  either  by  the  action  of  fire,  or  the  at- 
tractive powers  of  mercury,  is  the  province  of  the 
natural  philofopher  or  chymift,  rather  than  of  the 
hiftorian. 

The  exuberant  profufion  with  which  the  moun-  *■<*« 
tains  of  the  New  World  poured  forth  their  trea-  "$£*"' 
fures,  aftonifoed  mankind,  accuftomed  hitherto  to 
receive  a  penurious  fupply  of  the  precious  metals, 

1  Fernandez,  p.  i.   lib.  xi.  c.  11. 

from 
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B  viii.  K  from  tne  more  fcanty  ftores  contained  in  the  mines 
*— -v 1  of  the  ancient  hemifphcre.     According  to  prin- 
ciples of  computation,    which  appear  to  be  ex- 
tremely moderate,  the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver 
that  has  been   regularly  entered   in  the  ports  of 
Spain,  is  equal  in  value  to   four  millions  (terling 
annually,  reckoning  from  the  year  1492,  in  which 
America   was  dilcovered,    to   the   prefent    time. 
This,    in  two   hundred   and   eighty-three    years 
amounts  to  eleven  hundred   and   thirty-two  mil- 
lions.    Immenfe  as  this  fum  is,  the  Spanifh  writers 
contend,  that  as  much  more  ought  to  be  added  to 
it,  in  confideration  of  the  treafure  which  has  been 
extracted  from  the  mines,  without  paying  duty  to 
the   king.      By  this    account,    Spain   has    drawn 
from  the  New  World  a  fupply  of  wealth,  amount- 
ing at  lead  to  two  thoufand   millions  of  pounds 
fterling  k. 

Spu'r!tut0L-         The  mines,  which   have  yielded  this  amazino- 

wh;ch  this  J  fc> 

gives  rife,  quantity  of  treafure,  are  not  worked  at  the  expence 
of  the  crown,  or  of  the  public.  In  order  to  en- 
courage private  adventurers,  the  perfon  who  dif- 
covers  a  new  vein,  is  entitled  to  the  property  of  it. 
Upon  laying  his  claim  before  the  governor  of  the 
province,  a  certain  extent  of  land  is  meafured  off, 
and  a  certain  number  of  Indians  allotted  him, 
under   the   obligation  of  his  opening   the    mine 

k  Uztariz  Tbeor.  y  Praft.    de  Commercia,    c.   3.       Her- 
rera,   dec.  viii.   lib.  xi.  c.  1 5.      See  N  O  T  E  LXI. 

within 
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within  a  limited  time,  and  of  his  paying  the  cuf-  B  °  ^  K 
tomary  duty  to  the  king,  for  what  it  mail  produce. 
Invited  by  the  facility  with  which  fuch  grants  are 
obtained,  and  encouraged  by  fome  ftriking  ex- 
amples of  fuccefs  in  this  line  of  adventure;  not 
only  the  fanguine  and  the  bold,  but  the  timid  and 
diffident  enter  upon  it  with  aftonifhing  ardour* 
With  vaft  objects  always  in  view,  fed  continually 
with  hope,  and  expecting  every  moment  that  for- 
tune will  unveil  her  fecret  (tores,  and  give  them 
up  to  their  wifh.es,  they  deem  every  other  occupa- 
tion infipid  and  uninterefting.  The  charms  of  this 
purluit,  like  the  rage  for  deep  play,  are  fo  be- 
witching, and  take  fuch  full  poffefiion  of  the  mind, 
as  even  to  give  a  new  bent  to  the  natural  temper. 
Under  its  influence,  the  cautious  become  enter- 
prizing,  and  the  covetous  profufe.  Powerful  as 
this  charm  naturally  is,  its  force  is  augmented  by 
the  arts  of  an  order  of  men  known  in  Peru  by  the 
cant  name  of  fearchers.  Thefe  are  commonly  per- 
fons  of  defpcrare  fortunes,  who,  availing  them- 
felves  of  fome  fkill  in  mineralogy,  accompanied 
with  the  infinuating  manner,  and  confident  pre- 
tentions peculiar  to  projectors,  addrefs  the  wealthy 
and  the  credulous.  By  plaufible  defcriptions  of 
the  appearances  which  they  have  difcovered  of  rich 
veins  hitherto  unexplored  ;  by  producing  when  re- 
quifite,  fpecimens  of  promifing  ore  ;  by  affirming, 
with  an  impofing  afiurance,  that  fuccefs  is  certain, 
and  that  the  expence  muft  be  trifling,  they  feldom 
fail  to  perfuade.    An  aflbciation  is  formed  ;  a  fmall 

fum 
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book  fum  is  advanced  by  each  copartner •,  the  mine  is 
opened  %  the  fearcher  is  entrufted  with  the  fole  di- 
rection of  every  operation ;  unforefeen  difficulties 
occur  •,  new  demands  of  money  are  made  •,  but, 
amidft  a  fucceffion  of  difappointments  and  delays, 
hope  is  never  extinguished,  and  the  ardour  of  ex- 
pectation hardly  abates.  For  it  is  obferved,  that 
if  any  perfon  once  enter  this  fcducing  path,  it  is 
almoft  impofllble  to  return  ;  his  ideas  alter,  he 
feems  to  be  poffeffed  with  another  fpirit,  vilions 
of  imaginary  wealth  are  continually  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  thinks,  and  fpeaks,  and  dreams  of 
nothing  elfe '. 


of  it. 


Fa»ai  efFefls  Such  is  the  fpirit  that  mud  be  formed,  wherever 
the  active  exertions  of  any  fociety  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  working  mines  of  gold  and  filver.  No 
fpirit  is  more  adverfe  to  fuch  improvement  in  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  as  render  a  nation  really 
opulent.  If  the  fyftem  of  adminiftration  in  the 
Spanifh  colonies  had  been  founded  upon  principles 
of  found  policy,  the  power  and  ingenuity  of  the 
legiflature  would  have  been  exerted  with  as  much 
ardour,  in  retraining  its  fubjects  from  fuch  perni- 
cious induftry,  as  is  now  employed  in  alluring 
them  towards  it.  "  Projects  of  mining  (fays  a 
"  good  judge  of  the  political  conduct  of  nations) 
"  inftead  of  replacing  the  capital  employed  in 
l\  them,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit  of  ftock, 

*  Ulloa  Entreten-  p.  223. 

«'  commonly 
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<c  commonly  abforb  both  capital  and  profit.  They  B  00  k 
"  are  the   projects,    therefore,    to  which,    of  all 
"  others,  a  prudent  lawgiver,  who  defired  to  in- 
<f  creafe  the   capital  of  his  nation,    would  leaft 
"  chufe  to  give  any  extraordinary  encouragement, 
"  or  to  turn  towards  them  a  greater  fhare  of  that 
c<  capital  than  would   go  to  them  of  its  own  ac- 
<c  cord.     Such,  in  reality,  is  the  abfurd  confidence 
"  which  all  men  have  in  their  own  good  fortune, 
"  that  wherever  there  is   the  leaft  probability  of 
tf  fuccefs,  too  great  a  (hare  of  it  is  apt  to  go  to 
<f  them  of  its  own  accord  In."     But  in  the  Spanifh 
colonies,  government  is  (tudious  to  cherifh  a  fpirit 
which  it  mould  have  laboured  to  deprefs,  and,  by 
the  fanction  of  its  approbation,  augments  that  in-, 
confiderat^  credulity,  which  has  turned  the  active 
induftry  of  Mexico  and  Peru  into  fuch  an  impro- 
per  channel.     To  this  may  be  imputed  the  (lender 
progrefs  which  Spanifti  America  has  made  during 
two  centuries  and  a   half,  either  in  ufeful  manu- 
factures, or  in  thofe  lucrative  branches  of  cultiva- 
tion, which  furnilh  the  colonies  of  other  nations 
with  their  (taple   commodities*      In   comparifon 
with  the  precious  metals,  every  bounty  of  nature 
is  fo  much  defpifed,  that  this  extravagant  idea  of 
their  value  has   mingled  with  the  idiom  of  lan- 
guage in  America,  and  the  Spaniards  fettled  there 
denominate  a  country,  rich,  not  from  the  fertility 
of  its  foil,  the  abundance  of  its  crops,  or  the  exu- 

m  Dr.  Smith's  Inquiry,  &c.  ii.  155. 

Vol.  III.  X  berance 
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b  o  o  k  berance  of  its  paftures,  but  on  account  of  the  mi- 

i u — *  nerals  which  its  mountains  contain.     In  queft  of 

thefe,  they  abandon  the  delightful  plains  of  Peru 
and  Mexico,  and  refort  to  barren  and  uncomfort- 
able regions,  where  they  have  built  fome  of  the 
largeft  towns  which  they  pofTefs  in  the  New  World. 
As  the  activity  and  enterprife  of  the  Spaniards  ori- 
ginally took  this  direction,  it  is  now  fo  difficult  to 
bend  them  a  different  way,  that  although,  from 
various  caufes,  the  gain  of  working  mines  is  much 
decreafed  ;  the  fafcination  continues,  and  almofl 
every  perlbn,  who  takes  any  active  part  in  the 
commerce  of  New  Spain  or  Peru,  is  ftill  engaged 
in  fome  adventure  of  this  kind n. 

other  com-  But  though  mines  are  the  chief  object  of  the 
the  spanifn  Spaniards,  and  the  precious  metals  which  thefe  yield, 
form  the  principal  article  in  their  commerce  with 
America  •,  the  fertile  countries  which  they  pofTefs 
there,  abound  with  other  commodities  of  fuch 
value  or  fcarcity,  as  to  attract  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  attention.  Cochineal  is  a  production  al- 
mofl: peculiar  to  New  Spain,  of  fuch  demand  in 
commerce,  that  the  fale  is  always  certain,  and  it 
yields  fuch  profit,  as  amply  rewards  the  labour 
and  care  employed  in  rearing  the  curious  infects  of 
which  this  valuable  drug  is  compofed,  and  pre- 
paring it  for  the  market.  Quinquina,  or  Jefuits 
Bark,  the  moft  faiutary  fimplc,  perhaps,  and  of 


Se«  NOTE  LXII. 

moft 
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mod  reftorative  virtue,  that  Providence,  in  com-  book 
palTion  for  human  infirmity,  has  made  known  unto 
man,  is  found  only  in  Peru,  to  which  it  affords  a 
lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  The  indigo  of 
Guatimala  is  fuperior  in  quality  to  that  of  any  pro- 
vince in  America,  and  cultivated  to  a  confiderable 
extent.  Cacoa,  though  not  peculiar  to  the  Spa- 
nifh  colonies,  attains  10  its  higheft  flate  of  perfec- 
tion there,  and  from  the  great  confumption  of 
chocolate  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  is  a 
valuable  commodity.  The  Tobacco  of  Cuba,  of 
more  exquifite  flavour  than  any  brought  from  the 
New  World  -,  the  fugar  raifed  in  that  ifland,  in 
Hilpaniola,  and  in  New  Spain,  together  with 
drugs  of  various  kinds,  may  be  mentioned  among 
the  natural  productions  of  America,  which  enrich 
the  Spanifh  commerce.  To  thefe  mufl  be  added* 
an  article  of  no  inconfiderable  account,  the  ex- 
portation of  hides ;  for  which,  as  well  as  for  many 
of  thofe  which  I  have  enumerated,  the  Spaniards 
are  more  indebted  to  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the 
country  than  to  their  own  forefight  and  induftry* 
The  domeftic  animals  of  Europe,  particularly 
horned  cattle,  have  multiplied  in  the  New  World 
with  a  rapidity  which  almoft  exceeds  belief.  A 
few  years  after  the  Spaniards  fettled  there,  the 
herds  of  tame  cattle  became  fo  numerous,  that 
their  proprietors  reckoned  them  by  thoufands0. 

g    Oviedo  ap.   Ramuf.  iii.  10 1,  B.       Hackluyt,   iii.   4^6. 
$11. 
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B  °  °  K  Lefs  attention  being  paid  to  them,  as  they  con- 
tinued to  increafe,  they  were  fuffered  to  run  wild, 
and  fpreading  over  a  country  of  boundlefs  extent, 
under  a  mild  climate,  and  covered  with  rich  pa- 
fture,  their  number  became  immenfe.  They  range 
over  the  vaft:  plains  which  extend  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  towards  the  Andes,  in  herds  of  thirty  or 
forty  thoufand  ;  and  the  unlucky  traveller  who 
once  falls  in  among  them,  may  proceed  feveral 
days  before  he  can  difentangle  himfelf  from  among 
the  crowd  that  covers  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
feems  to  have  no  end.  They  are  hardly  lefs  nu. 
merous  in  New  Spain,  and  in  feveral  other  pro- 
vinces :  thefe  are  killed  merely  for  the  fake  of  their 
hides  5  and  the  (laughter  at  certain  feafons  is  fo 
great,  that  the  (tench  of  the  carcafes,  which  are 
left  in  the  field,  would  infect  the  air,  if  large 
packs  of  wild  dogs,  and  vaft  flocks  of  gaUinazos, 
or  American  vultures,  the  mod  voracious  of  all 
the  feathered  kind,  did  not  inftantly  devour  them. 
The  number  of  thofe  hides  exported  in  every  fleet 
to  Europe  is  prodigious,  and  is  a  lucrative  branch 
of  commerce  p. 

Almost  all  thefe  may  be  confidered  as  ftaple 
commodities  peculiar  to  America,  and  different, 
if  we  except  that  laft  mentioned,  from  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  mother-country. 

p  Aoofta,  lib.  iii.  c.  33.  Ovallo  Hift.  of  Chili.  Church. 
Colleft.  iii.  4-'.  fep.  Ibid.  v.  p.  680.  692.  Lettres  Edif.  xiii. 
23$.     Feuille,  i.  249. 

When 
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When  the  importation  into  Spain  of  thofe  va-  B  °  °  K 
rious  articles  from  her  colonies,  firft  became  active  1-  — v-  ~j 
and  considerable,  her  interior  induftry  and  manu-  which  s.^in 
factures  were  in  a  ftate  fo  profperous,  that  with  Jj2£jl 
the  product  of  thefe  (he  was  able  both  to  purchafe 
the  commodities  of  the  New  World,  and  to  an- 
fwer  its  growing  demands.  Under  the  reigns  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  Charles  V.  Spain  was 
one  of  the  molt  induftrious  countries  in  Europe. 
Her  manufactures  in  wool,  and  flax,  and  (ilk, 
were  fo  extenfive,  as  not  only  to  furnifh  what  was 
fufficient  for  her  own  confumption,  but  to  afford 
a  furplus  for  exportation.  When  a  market  for 
them,  formerly  unknown,  and  to  which  (lie  alone 
had  accefs,  opened  in  America,  (he  had  recourfe 
to  herdomeftic  (tore,  and  found  there  an  abundant 
iupply  q.  This  new  employment  mud  naturally 
have  added  vivacity  to  the  fpirit  of  induftry. 
Nourifhed  and  invigorated  by  it,  the  manufac- 
tures, the  population,  and  wealth  of  Spain  might 
have  gone  on  increafing  in  the  fame  proportion 
with  the  growth  of  her  colonies.  Nor  was  the 
ftate  of  the  Spanifli  marine  at  this  period  lefs 
flourifliing  than  that  of  its  manufactures.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  Spain  is  faid 
to  have  poflefled  above  a  thoufand  merchant 
fhips r,  a  number  probably  far  fuperior  to  that  of 
any  nation  in  Europe.  By  the  aid  which  foreign 
trade  and  domeftic  induftry  give  reciprocally  to 

1  See  NOTE  LXIII.  r  Campomanes,  ii.  140. 
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book  eac|-i  other  in  their  proorefs,  the  augmentation  of 

vii  r.  . 

s— - v~—  both  muft   have   been  rapid  and  extenfive,    and 

Spain  might  have  received  the  fame  acceffion  of 

opulence  and  vigour  from  her  acquifitions  in  the 

New  World,  that  other  powers  have  derived  from 

their  colonies  there. 

why  fi.e  But  various  caufes  prevented  this.     The  fame 

now  derive  thing  happens  to  nations  as  to  individuals.  Wealth, 
which  flows  in  gradually,  and  with  moderate  in- 
creafe,  feeds  and  nourifhes  that  activity  which  is 
friendly  to  commerce,  and  calls  it  forth  into  vigor- 
ous and  well  -conducted  exertions;  but  when 
opulence  pours  in  fuddenly,  and  with  too  full  a 
ftream,  it  overturns  all  iober  plans  of  induftry, 
and  brings  along  with  it  a  tafte  for  what  is  wild 
and  extravagant,  and  daring  in  bufinefs  or  in  ac- 
tion. Such  was  the  great  and  fudden  augmenta- 
tion of  power  and  revenue,  that  the  pofleffion  of 
America  brought  into  Spain,  and  fome  fymptoms 
of  its  pernicious  influence  upon  the  political  opera- 
tions of  that  monarchy  foon  began  to  appear.  For 
a  confiderable  time,  however,  the  fupply  of  trea- 
fure  from  the  New  World  was  fcanty  and  preca- 
rious, and  the  genius  of  Charles  V.  conducted 
public  meafures  with  fuch  prudence,  that  the 
effects  of  this  influence  were  little  perceived.  But 
when  Philip  II.  afcended  the  Spanifh  throne,  with 
talents  far  inferior  to  thofe  of  his  father,  and  re- 
mittances from  the  colonies  became  a  regular  and 
vaft  branch  of  revenue,  the  fatal  operation  of  this 
4  rapid 
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rapid  change  in  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  both  on  B  °  |J  K 
the  monarch  and  his  people,   was  at  once  confpi-  v.^-^— » 
cuous.     Philip,  pofTeffing  that  fpirit  of  unceafing 
afliduity,  which  often  characterizes  the  ambition  of 
men  of  moderate  talents,  entertained  fuch  an  high 
opinion  of  his  own  refources,  that  he  thought  no- 
thing too  arduous  for  him  to  undertake.     Shut  up 
himfelf  in  the  folitude  of  the  Efcurial,  he  troubled 
and    annoyed   all  the   nations  around  him.      He 
waged  open  war  with  the  Dutch  and  Englifh ;  he 
encouraged    and    aided    a    rebellious    faction     in 
France ;  he  conquered  Portugal,  and  maintained 
armies  and  garrifons   in  Italy,  Africa,    and  both 
the  Indies.     By  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  great  and 
complicated     operations,     purfued    with    ardour 
during   the    courfe  of  a    long  reign,    Spain  was 
drained  both  of  men    and   money.      Under  the 
weak  administration  of  his  fucceffor,    Philip  III. 
the  vigour  of  the  nation  continued  to  decreafe, 
and  funk  into  the  lowed  decline,  when  the  incon-  a.d.  1611. 
fiderate  bigotry  of  that  monarch  expelled  at  once 
near  a  million  of  his  mod  induftrious  fubjects,  at 
the  very   time   when  the  exhaufted   ftate  of  the 
kingdom  required  fome  extraordinary  exertion  of 
political  wifdom  to  augment  its  numbers,  and  to 
revive  its  (Irength.     Early  in  the  fevenreenth  cen- 
tury, Spain  felt  fuch  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  her  people,  that  from  inability   to  recruit  her 
armies,  Ihe  was  obliged  to  contract  her  operations. 
Her  flourifhing  manufactures  were  fallen  into  de- 
cay.    Her  fleets,  which  had  been  the  terror  of  all 
X  4  Europe, 
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B  vi°  K  Europe,  were  ruined.  Her  extenfive  foreign  com- 
c  -v  ,j  merce  was  loft.  The  trade  between  different  parts 
of  her  own  dominions  was  interrupted,  and  the 
fhips  which  attempted  to  carry  it  on,  were  taken 
and  plundered  by  enemies  whom  (he  once  de- 
fpifed.  Even  agriculture,  the  primary  object  of 
induftry  in  every  profperous  ftate,  was  neglecled, 
and  one  of  the  mod  fertile  countries  in  Europe 
hardly  raifed  what  was  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of 
its  own  inhabitants, 

Rapid  dp-  lN  proportion  as  the  population  and  manufac- 
tiace.  tures  of  the  parent  ftate  declined,  the  demands  ot 
her  colonies  continued  to  increafe.  The  Spaniards, 
like  their  monarchs,  intoxicated  with  the  wealth 
which  poured  in  annually  upon  them,  deferted  the 
paths  of  induftry,  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed,  and  repaired  with  eagernefs  to  thofe  re- 
gions from  which  this  opulence  ifiued.  By  this 
rage  of  emigration,  another  drain  was  opened,  and 
the  flrength  of  the  colonies  augmented  by  exhauft- 
jng  that  of  the  mother-country.  All  thofe  emi- 
grants, as  well  as  the  adventurers  who  had  at  firft 
fettled  in  America,  depended  abfolutely  upon  Spain 
for  almoft  every  article  of  necelfary  confumption. 
Engaged  in  more  alluring  and  lucrative  purfuits^ 
or  prevented  by  reftraints  which  government  im- 
pofed,  they  could  not  turn  their  own  attention  to- 
wards eftablifhing  the  manufactures  requifite  for 
comfortable  fubfiftence.  They  received  (as  I  have 
obferved  in  another  place)   their  clothing,  their 

furniture, 
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furniture,  whatever  minifters  to  the  eafe  or  luxury  B 
of  life,  and  even  their  inftruments  of  labour,  from 
Europe.  Spain,  thinned  of  people,  and  void  of 
induftry,  was  unable  to  fupply  their  increafing  de- 
mands. She  had  recourfe  to  her  neighbours.  The 
manufactures  of  the  Low  Countries,  of  England^ 
of  France,  and  of  Italy,  which  her  wants  called 
into  exiftence,  or  animated  with  new  vivacity,  fur- 
nifhed  in  abundance  whatever  fhe  required.  In 
vain  did  the  fundamental  law,  concerning  the  ex- 
clufion  of  foreigners  from  trade  with  America, 
oppofe  this  innovation.  Neceflity,  more  powerful 
than  any  ftatute,  defeated  its  operations,  and 
conltrained  the  Spaniards  themfelves  to  concur 
in  eluding  it.  The  Englifh,  the  French,  and 
Dutch,  relying  on  the  fidelity  and  honour  of  Spa- 
nifh  merchants,  who  lend  their  names  to  cover  the 
deceit,  fend  out  their  manufactures  to  America, 
and  receive  the  exorbitant  price  for  which  they  are 
fold  there,  either  in  fpecie,  or  in  the  rich  commo- 
dities of  the  New  World.  Neither  the  dread  of 
danger,  nor  the  allurement  of  profit,  ever  induced 
a  Spanifh  factor  to  betray  or  defraud  the  perfon 
who  confided  in  him  s  •,  and  that  probity,  which  is 
the  pride  and  diftinclion  of  the  nation,  contributes 
to  its  ruin.  In  a  fhort  time,  not  above  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  commodities  exported  to  America  was 
of  Spanifh  growth  or  fabric  '.  All  the  reft  was 
the  property  of  foreign  merchants,  though  entered 

•  Zavala  Reprefentacic;n,  p.  226.     l  Campomanes,  ii.  138. 

in 
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b  o  o  k  jn  tne  name  of  Spaniards.     The  treafure  of  the 
New  World  may  be  faid  henceforward  not  to  have 
belonged  to  Spain.     Before  it  reached  Europe,  it 
was  anticipated  as  the  price  of  goods  purchafed 
from  foreigners.     That  wealth  which,  by  an  in- 
ternal circulation,  would  have  fpread  through  each 
vein  of  induftry,  and  have  conveyed  life  and  ac- 
tivity to  every  branch  of  manufacture,  flowed  out 
of  the  kingdom  with  fuch  a  rapid  courfe,  as  neither 
enriched  nor  animated  it.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
artizans  of  rival  nations,  encouraged  by  this  quick 
fale  of  their  commodities,  improved  fo  much  in 
(kill  and  induftry,  as  to  be  able  to  afford  them  at 
a  rate  fo  low,    that  the  manufactures  of  Spain, 
which  could  not  vie  with  theirs,  either  in  quality 
or  cheapnefs  of  work,  were  ftill  farther  deprefied. 
This  deftrucYive  commerce  drained  off  the  riches 
of  the  nation  fafter  and  more   completely,   than 
even  the  extravagant  fchemes  of  ambition  carried 
on  by  its  monarchs.     Spain  was  fo  much  aftonifh- 
ed  and  diftrefled,  at  beholding  her  American  trea- 
iures  vanifh  almoft  as  foon  as  they  were  imported, 
that  Philip  III.  unable  to  fupply  what  was  requifite 
in  circulation,  ifiued  an  edict,  by  which  he  endea- 
voured to  raife  copper  money  to  a  value  in  cur- 
rency nearly  equal  to  that  of  filver  u ;  and  the  lord 
of  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican  mines  was  reduced 
to  a  wretched  expedient,  which  is  the  laft  refource 
of  petty  impoverifhed  ftates. 

u  Uztarcz,  o  104. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  poffefiions  of  Spain  in  America  have  B  °  o  k 
not  proved  a  lburce  of  population  and  of  wealth  to  <——*-—> 
her,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  other  nations. 
In  the  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  fpirit  of  in- 
duftry  fubfifts  in  full  vigour,  every  perfon  fettled 
in  fuch  colonies  as  are  fimilar  in  their  fituation  to 
thofe  of  Spain,  is  fuppofed  to  give  employment  to 
three  or  four  at  home  in  fupplying  his  wants  x. 
But  wherever  the  mother-country  cannot  afford 
this  fupply,  every  emigrant  may  be  confidered 
as  a  citizen  lolt  to  the  community,  and  ftrangers 
muft  reap  all  the  benefit  of  anfwering  his  de- 
mands. 

Such  has  been  the  internal  ftate  of  Spain  from  '^cmM  by 

1  the  mode  ot 

the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  fuch  her  in-  regulating 
ability  to  fupply  the  growing  wants  of  her  colonies,  eoorfe  with 
The  fatal  effects  of  this  difproportion  between  their 
demands,  and  her  capacity  of  anfwering  them,  have 
been  much  increafed  by  the  mode  in  which  Spain 
has  endeavoured  to  regulate  the  intercourfe  be- 
tween  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies.  It  is 
from  her  idea  of  monopolizing  the  trade  with  Ame- 
rica, and  debarring  her  fubjects  there  from  any 
communication  with  foreigners,  that  all  her  jealous 
and  fyftematic  arrangements  have  arifen.  Thefe 
are  fo  fingular  in  their  nature  and  confequences, 
as  to  merit  a  particular  explanation.  In  order  to 
fecure  the  monopoly  at  which  me  aimed,  Spain 

*  Child  on  trade  and  colonies. 

did 
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B  vn?  K  ^  not  ve^  t^ie  trac^e  w^^  ^er  cronies  in  an  ex- 
clufive  company,  a  plan  which  had  been  adopted 
by  nations  more  commercial,  and  at  a  period  when 
mercantile  policy  was  an  object  of  greater  atten- 
tion, and  ought  to  have  been  better  underftood. 
The  Dutch  gave  up  the  whole  trade  with  their 
colonies,  both  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  to  ex- 
clufive  companies.  The  Englifh,  the  French,  the 
Danes,  have  imitated  their  example  with  refpect 
to  the  Eaft  Indian  commerce-,  and  the  two  former 
have  laid  a  fimilar  rellraint  upon  fome  branches  of 
their  trade  with  the  New  World.  The  wit  of 
man  cannot,  perhaps,  devife  a  method  for  check- 
ing the  progrefs  of  induftry  and  population  in  a 
new  colony  more  effectual  than  this.  The  intereft 
of  the  colony,  and  of  the  exclufive  company,  muft 
in  every  point  be  diametrically  oppofite ;  and  as 
the  latter  poflefies  fuch  advantages  in  this  unequal 
conteft,  that  it  can  prefcribe  at  pleafure  the  terms 
of  intercourfe,  the  former  muft  not  only  buy  dear 
and  fell  cheap,  but  muft  fuffer  the  mortification 
of  having  the  increafe  of  its  furplus  ftock  difcou- 
raged  by  thofe  very  perfons  to  whom  alone  it  can 
difpofe  of  its  productions y. 


fined  to  one 
port  in 
(pais. 


This  ton-  Spain,  it  is  probable,  was  prefer ved  from  fall- 
ing into  this  error  in  policy,  by  the  high  ideas 
which  fhe  early  formed  concerning  the  riches  of 
the  New  World.     Gold  and  filver  were  commo- 

y  §mith's  Inaairy,  ii.  iji. 

dities, 
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dities  of  too  high  value  to  veft  a  monopoly  of  B  °  °  K 

0  r     J  VIII. 

them  in  private  hands.     The  crown  vvifhed  to  re-  < c—J 

tain  the  direction  of  a  commerce  fo  inviting  ;  and, 
in  order  to  fecure  that,  ordained  the  cargo  of  every 
fnip  fitted  out  for  America,  to  be  infpecfed  by  the 
officers  of  the  Cafa  de  Contratacion  in  Seville,   be- 
fore it  could  receive  a  licence  to  make  the  voyage; 
and  that  on  its  return,  a  report  of  the  commodities 
which  it  brought   mould   be   made   to  the  fame 
board,  before  it  could  be  permitted  to  land  them. 
In  confequence  of  this  regulation,  all  the  trade  of 
Spain  with  the  New  World  centred  in  the  port  of 
Seville,  and  was  gradually   brought   into  a  form, 
in  which  it  has  been  conducted,  with  little  varia- 
tion, from  the  middle  of  the  fixteemh  century  al- 
moft  to  our  own  times.     For  the  greater  fecurity 
of  the  valuable  cargoes  fent  to  America,  as  well  as 
for   the  more  eafy  prevention  of  fraud,  the  com- 
merce of  Spain,  with  its  colonies,  is  carried  on  by 
fleets  which   fail    under  flrong  convoys.     Thefe 
fleets  confifting  of  two  fquadrons,  one  diftinguifh- 
ed   by  the  name  of  Galeons>  the  other  by  that  of 
the    Flo/a,     are   equipped    annually.       Formerly 
they  took  their  departure  from  Seville;  but  as  the 
port  of  Cadiz  has  been  found  more  commodious, 
they  have  failed  from  it  fince  the  year  1720. 

The  Galeons  deftined  to  fupply  Tierra  Firme,  Carried  on 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Chili,  with  almoft  il£  ' 
every  article  of  luxury,  or  neceflary  confumption, 
that  an  opulent  people  can  demand,  touch  firft  at 

Carthagena, 
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book  Carthag-ena,   and  then   at  Porto- bello.      To   the 

VIII.  ° 

^_    t-    i  fnrmprl  the  merchants  of  Santa  Martha,  Caraccas, 
the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  and  feveral  other 
provinces,  refort.     The  latter  is  the  great  mart  for 
the  rich  commerce  of  Peru  and  Chili.      At  the 
feafon  when  the  Galeons  are  expected,  the  product: 
of  all  the  mines  in  thefe  two  kingdoms,  together 
with  their  other  valuable  commodities,  is  tranf- 
ported  by  fea  to  Panama.     From  thence,  as  foon 
as  the  appearance  of  the  fleet  from  Europe  is  an- 
nounced, they  are  conveyed  acrois   the  ifthmus, 
partly  on  mules,  and  partly  down  the  river  Chagre 
to  Porto-bello.      This  paltry   village,  whofe  cli- 
mate, from  the  pernicious  union  of  exceflive  heat, 
continual    moifture,    and   the  putrid  exhalations 
arifing  from  a  rank  foil,  is  more  fatal  to  life  than 
any  perhaps  in  the  known  world,  is  immediately 
filled  with  people.     From  being  the  refidence  of  a 
few  negroes  and  mulattoes,    and  of  a  miferable 
garrifon  relieved  every  three   months,   its  ftreets 
are  crowded  with  opulent  merchants  from  every 
corner  of  Peru,  and  the  adjacent  provinces.     A 
fair  is  opened,  the  wealth  of  America  is  exchanged 
for  the  manufactures  of  Europe;  and,  during  its 
prefcribed  term  of  forty  days,  the  richeft  traffic  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  is  begun  and  finimed,  with 
that  fimplicity  of  tranfaction  and  unbounded  con- 
fidence, which  accompany  extenfive  commerce  z. 
and  Fiota.    The  Flota  holds  its  courfe  to  Vera  Cruz.     The 

t  See  NOTE  LXIV. 
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treafures  and  commodities  of  New  Spain,  and  the  book 

VIII. 

depending  provinces,  which  were  depofited  at  «.  -,-'_/ 
Puebla  de  los  Angeles  in  expectation  of  its  arrival, 
are  carried  thither,  and  the  commercial  operations 
of  Vera  Cruz,  conducted  in  the  fame  manner  with 
thofe  of  Porto^bello,  are  inferior  to  them  onlv  in 
importance  and  value.  Both  fleets,  as  foon  as  they 
have  completed  their  cargoes  from  America,  ren- 
dezvous at  the  Havanna,  and  return  in  company 
to  Europe. 

The  trade  of  Spain  with  her  colonies,  while  Bad  t&a* 
thus  fettered  and  reftricted,  came  neceffarily  to  be  JjBthi'  "" 
conducted  with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  upon  the  fame 
principles,  as  that  of  an  exclufive  company.  Be- 
ing confined  to  a  fingle  port,  it  was  of  courfe 
thrown  into  a  few  hands,  and  almoft  the  whole  of 
it  was  gradually  engroffed  by  a  fmall  number  of 
wealthy  houfes,  formerly  in  Seville,  and  now  in 
Cadiz.  Thefe  by  combinations,  which  they  can 
eafily  form,  may  altogether  prevent  that  compe- 
tition which  preferves  commodities  at  their  natural 
price  ;  and  by  acting  in  concert,  to  which  they  are 
prompted  by  their  mutual  intereft,  they  may  raife 
or  lower  the  value  of  them  at  pleafure.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  the  price  of  European  goods  in 
America  is  always  high,  and  often  exorbitant.  A 
hundred,  two  hundred,  and  even  three  hundred 
per  cent,  are  profits  not  uncommon  in  the  com- 
merce of  Spain  with  her  colonies  \      From  the 

*  B.  Ulloa  Retabli/T.  part  ii.  p.  191. 
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fame  ingrofling  fpirit  it  frequently  happens,  that 
traders  of  the  fecond  order,  whole  warehoufes  do 
not  contain  a  complete  affortment  of  commodities 
for  the  American  market,  cannot  purchafe  from 
the  more  opulent  merchants,  fuch  goods  as  they 
want,  at  a  lower  price  than  that  for  which  they 
are  fold  in  the  colonies.  With  the  fame  vigilant 
jealoufy  that  an  exclufive  company  guards  againft 
the  intrufion  of  the  free  trader,  thofe  overgrown 
monopolifts  endeavour  to  check  the  progrefs  of 
every  one  whofe  encroachments  they  dread b.  This 
reftraint  of  the  American  commerce  to  one  port, 
not  only  affects  its  domeftic  Hare,  but  limits  its 
foreign  operations.  A  monopolist  may  acquire 
more,  and  certainly  will  hazard  lefs,  by  a  confined 
trade  which  yields  exorbitant  profit,  than  by  an 
extenfive  commerce  in  which  he  receives  only  a 
moderate  return  of  gain.  It  is  often  his  intereft 
not  to  enlarge,  but  to  circumfcribe  the  fphere  of 
his  activity  •,  and,  inftead  of  calling  forth  more  vi- 
gorous exertions  of  commercial  induftry,  it  may 
be  the  object  of  his  attention  to  check  and  fet 
bounds  to  them.  By  fome  fuch  maxim,  the  mer- 
cantile policy  of  Spain  feems  to  have  regulated  its 
intercourfe  with  America.  Inftead  of  furnifhing 
the  colonies  with  European  goods  in  fuch  quantity 
as  might  render  both  the  price  and  the  profit  mo- 
derate ;  the  merchants  of  Seville  and  Cadiz  feem 
to  have  fupplied  them  with  a  fparing  hand,  that 

b  Smith's  Inquiry,  ii.  171.      Campomartes,  Educ.  Popul.  i. 
43?. 
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the  eagernefs  of  competition  amongfl  cuftomers  ob-  B  J_J  K 
liged  to  purcliafe  in  a  fcanty  market,  might  enable  <— — y — » 
their  factors  to  difpofe  of  their  cargoes  with  exor- 
bitant gain.  About  the  middle  of  the  lad  century, 
when  the  exclufive  trade  to  America  from  Seville 
was  in  its  mod  fiourifhing  (late,  the  burden  of  the 
two  united  fquadrons  of  the  Galeons  and  Flota, 
did  not  exceed  twentyfeven  thoufand  five  hundred 
tons c.  The  fupply  which  fuch  a  fleet  could  carry, 
muft  have  been  very  inadequate  to  the  demands  of 
thofe  populous  and  exteniive  colonies,  which  de- 
pended up<on  it  for  all  the  luxuries,  and  many  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life. 

Spain  early  became  fenfible  of  her  declenfion  Rem^i 
from  her  former  profperity,  and  many  refpectable 
and  virtuous  citizens  employed  their  thoughts  in 
devifing  methods  for  reviving  the  decaying  in- 
duftry  and  commerce  of  their  country.  From  the 
violence  of  the  remedies  propofed,  we  may  judge 
how  defperate  and  fatal  the  malady  appeared. 
Some,  confounding  a  violation  of  police  with  cri- 
minality againft  the  ftate,  contended,  that  in  or- 
der to  check  illicit  commerce,  every  perfon  con- 
victed of  carrying  it  on,  mould  be  punifhed  with 
death,  and  conlifcation  of  all  his  effects d.  Others, 
forgetting  the  diftinction  between  civil  offences 
and  acts  of  impiety,  infilled,  that  contraband  trade 

c  Campomanes,  Educ.  Popul.  i.  435.  ii.  no. 
A'tA.  de  Santa  Cruz  Commercia  Suelto,  p.  142. 
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book  fhould  be  ranked  among  the  crimes   referved   for 

VIII.  ° 

\^  w  -m_f  the  cognizance  of  the  Inquifition  •,  that  fuch  as 
were  guilty  of  it  might  be  tried  and  puniGied,  ac- 
cording to  the  fecret  and  fummary  form  in  Which 
that  dreadful  tribunal  exercifes  its  jurifdiclion  e. 
Others,  uninftructed  by  obferving  the  pernicious 
effects  of  monopolies  in  every  country  where  they 
have  been  eftablimed,  have  propofed  to  veft  the 
trade  with  America  in  exclufive  companies,  which 
ihtefeft  would  render  the  moft  vigilant  guardians 
of  the  Spanifh  commerce  againft  the  incroachment 
of  the  interlopers f. 

Beside  thefe  wild  projects,  many  fchemes,  bet- 
ter digefted  and  more  beneficial,  were  fuggefted. 
Eut  under  the  feeble  monarchs,  with  whom  the 
reign  of  the  Auftrian  line  in  Spain  doled,  inca- 
pacity and  indecifion  are  confpicuous  in  every  de- 
partment of  government.  Initead  of  taking  for 
their  model  the  active  adminiftration  of  Charles  V. 
they  affected  to  imitate  the  cautious  procraftinating 
wifdom  of  Philip  II.  and  deftitute  of  his  talents, 
they  deliberated  perpetually,  but  determined  no- 
thing. No  remedy  was  applied  to  the  evils  under 
which  the  national  commerce,  domeftic  as  well  as 
foreign,  languifhed.  Thefe  evils  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  Spain,  with  dominions  more  extenfive 
and  more  opulent  than  any  European  (late,  pof- 

e  Moncada  Reftauracion  politica  de  Efpagna,  p.  41. 
1  Zuvalla  y  Augnon  Reprefentacion,  &c.  p.  190. 
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felled  neither  vigour,  nor  money  a,    nor  induftry. 
At  length,  the  violence  of  a  great  national  con- 
vulfion  rouzed  the  (lumbering  genius   of  Spain. 
The  efforts  of  the  two  contending  parties  in  the 
civil  war,  kindled   by  the  difpute  concerning  the 
fuccefiion  of  the  crown   at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  called  forth,  in  fome  degree,  the  ancient 
fpirit  and  vigour  of  the  nation.     While  men  were 
thus  forming,  capable  of  adopting  fentiments  more 
liberal  than  thofe  which  had  influenced  the  coun- 
cils of  the  monarchy  during  the  courfe  of  a  cen- 
tury, Spain  derived  from  an  unexpected  fource 
the  means  of  availing  itfelf  of  their  talents.     The 
various  powers  who  favoured  the  pretenfions  either 
of  the  Auftrian  or  Bourbon  candidate  for  the  Spa- 
nifh  throne,  fent  formidable  fleets  and  armies  to 
their  fupportj    France,   England,    and   Holland 
remitted   immenfe  fums   to  Spain.     Thefe  were 
fpent  in  the  provinces  which  became  the  theatre  of 
war.     Part  of  the  American  treafure,    of  which 
foreigners  had  drained  the  kingdom,  flowed  back 
thither.     From  this  aera,  one  of  the  mod:  intelli- 
gent Spanifli  authors  dates  the  revival  of  the  mo- 
narchy ;   and,  however  humiliating  the  truth  may 
be,  he  acknowledges,  that  it  is  to  her  enemies  his 
country   is  indebted  for  the  acquifition  of  a  fund 
of  circulating  fpecie,  in  fome  meafure  adequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  public  J. 

*  See  NOTE  LXV.  l  Campomanes,  i.  420, 
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As  foon  as  the  Bourbons  obtained  quiet  pofTcf- 
fion  of  the  throne,  they  difcerned  this  change  in 
,e.      the  fpirit  of  the  people,  and  in  the  liate  of  the  na- 
mentbythe  tJ        an(j  £00jc  ac]vantaSre  0f  it:  for  althou&h  that 
ir.on.rchs,     family  nas  not  given  monarchs  to  Spain,  remark- 
able for  iuperiority  of  genius,  they  have  all  been 
beneficent  princes,  attentive  to  the  happinefs  of 
their  iubjedts,   and   lblicitous  to  promote   it.     It 
was,  accordingly,   the  firft  object  of  Philip  V.  to 
fupprefs  an  innovation  which  had  crept  in  during 
the  courfe  of  the   war,  and   had  overturned   the 
whole  fy-ttem  of  the  Spanifh  commerce  with  Ame- 
%  rica.      The  EngliOi    and  Dutch,   by    their   fupe- 
fromtrjde     r:cniy  in  naval  power,  having  acquired  luch  com- 
ru!    mand  of  the  fea,  as  to  cut  off  all   intercourfe  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  colonies,  Spain,  in  order  to 
furniih  her  fubjects  in  America  thole  neceflaries  of 
life,   without  which   they   could  not  exift,  and   as 
the  only  means  of  receiving  from  thence  any  part 
of  their  treafure,  departed  lb  far  from  the  uiual 
rigour  of  its  maxims,  as  to  open  the  trade  with 
Peru  to  her  allies  the  French.     1  he  merchants  of 
.St.  Malo,  to  whom  Louis  XIV.  granted   the  pri- 
vilege of  this  lucrative  commerce,  engaged  in   it 
with  vigour,  and  carried  ir  on  upon  principles  very 
difrerent  from  thofe  of  the  Spaniards.     They  fup- 
plicd  Peru  with  European  commodities  at  a  mode- 
rate price,  and  nor  in  (tinted  quantity.    The  goods 
which  they  imported  were  conveyed  to  every  pro- 
vince of  Spanilh  America,   in  fuch  abundance  as 
had  never  been  known  in  any  former  period.     If 

this 
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this  intercourfe  had  been  continued,  the  exporta- 
tion of  European  commodities  from  Spain  muft 
have  ceafed,  and  the  dependence  of  the  colonies 
on  the  mother*  country  have  been  at  an  end.  The  nn* 
molt  peremptory  injunctions  were  therefore  iffued, 
prohibiting  the  admifllon  of  foreign  vefTds  into 
any  port  of  Peru  or  Chili k,  and  a  Spanim  fqua- 
dron  was  employed  to  clear  the  South  Sea  of  in- 
truders, whole  aid  was  no  longer  neceffary. 

Bqt  though,  on  the  ceflation  of  the  war,  which  by  checking 
was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Spain  trade, 
obtained  relief  from  one  encroachment  on  her 
commercial  fyftem,  fhe  was  expofec!  to  another, 
which  (lie  deemed  hardly  lefs  pernicious.  As  an 
inducement  that  might  prevail  with  Queen  Anne 
to  conclude  a  peace,  which  > ranee  and  Spain  de- 
fired  with  equal  ardour,  Philip  V.  not  only  con- 
veyed  to  Great  Britain  the  /tijiento,  or  contract  for  particularly 

1  .  of  the  Eng- 

fupplying  the  Spanilh  colonics  with  negroes,  which  lift  Amenta 
had  formerly  been  enjoyed  by  France,  but  granted 
it  the  more  extraordinary  privilege  I  ng  an- 

nually to  the  fair  of  Bone       :      a  fhip  of  five 
hundred  tons,  laden  wit  1 .commodities. 

In  confequence  of  this,  ::  efta- 

blilhed  at  Carthagcna,  ra  Cruz,  Bue- 

nos Ayres,   and  oth  :     The 

veil  w;-;    v,  iich  .•   covered  the 

ftate  and  thn  1  as  removed* 

k  FrezierV.y.  256.     B.  LIloaRsub.il,  104,  &c.     Alcedo 
y  Hcrrera.     Avifo,  &c.  236. 
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b  o  o  k  Xhe  agents  of  a  rival  nation,  re  Tiding  in  the  towns 

i „ '  of  mod  extenlive  trade,  and  of  chief  refort,  had 

the  beft  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  interior  condition  of  the  American  provinces, 
of  obierving  their  dated  and  occafional  wants,  and 
of  knowing  what  commodities  might  be  imported 
into  them  with  the  greateft  advantage.     In  confe- 
quence  of  information  fo  authentic  and  expedi- 
tious, the  merchants  of  Jamaica,  and  other  Eng- 
lifli  colonies  who  traded  to  the  Spanim  main,  were 
enabled  to  affort  and  proportion  their  cargoesfo 
exactly  to  the  demands  of  the  market,  that  the 
contraband  commerce  was  carried  on  with  a  faci- 
lity, and  to  an  extent  unknown  in  any  former  pe- 
riod.    This,  however,  was  not  the  mod  fatal  con- 
fequence  of  the  Afliento  to  the  trade  of  Spain.  The 
agents  of  the  Britilh  South-Sea  company,  under 
cover  of  the  importation  which  they  were  autho- 
rifed  to  make  by  the  fhip  fent  annually  to  Porto- 
bello,  poured  in  their  commodities  on  the  Spanifli 
continent,  without  limitation  or  redraint.     Indead 
of  a  fhip  of  five  hundred  tons,  as  dipulated  in  the 
treaty,  they  ufually  employed  one  which  exceeded 
nine  hundred  tons  in  burden.     She  was  accom- 
panied by   two  or  three  fmaller  veflels,    which, 
mooring  in  fome  neighbouring  creek,  fupplied  her 
clandedinely  with  frefh  bales  of  goods,  to  replace 
fuch  as  were  fold.     The  infpe&ors  of  the  fair,  and 
officers  of  the  revenue,  gained  by  exorbitant  pre- 
fents,   connived  at  the  fraud  \     Thus,  partly  by 

1  See  N  O  T  E  LXVI. 
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the  operations  of  the  company,  and  partly  by  the  B  °n°  K 
activity  of  private  interlopers,  almoft  the  whole  u*riJ 
trade  of  Spanifh  America  was  ingrofled  by  fo- 
reigners.     The  immenfe  commerce  of  the  Ga- 
leons,  formerly  the  pride  of  Spain,  and  the  envy 
of  other  nations,  funk  to  nothing,  and  the  fqua-     11i7i 
dron  itfelf  reduced  from  fifteen  thoufand  to  two 
thoufand  tons  m,  ferved  hardly  any  purpofe  but  to 
fetch  home  the  royal  revenue  arifing  from  the  fifth 
on  filver. 

While   Spain  obferved  thofe  encroachments,  CuardaCof. 
and  felt  fo  fenfibly  their  pernicious  effects,  it  was  Jb"hisjur. 
impoflible  not   to  make  fome  effort  to  reftrain  pofe' 
them.     Her  firft  expedient  was  to  ftation  fhips  of 
force,  under  the  appellation  of  GuardaCoftas,  upon 
the  coafts  of  thofe  provinces,  to  which  interlopers 
moll  frequently  reforted.    As  private  intereft  con- 
curred with  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  rendering  the  officers  who  commanded  thofe 
veffels  vigilant  and  active,  fome  check  was  given 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  contraband  trade,  though  in 
dominions  fo  extenfive,  and  fo  accefllble  by  fea,  no 
number  of  cruifers  was  fufficient  to  guard  againft 
its  inroads  in  every  quarter.     This  interruption  of 
an  intercourfe,  which  had  been  orried  on  with  fo 
much  facility,  that  the  merchants  in  the  Britifh 
colonies  were  accuftomed  to  consider  it  almoft  as 
an  allowed  branch  of  commerce,  excited  murmurs 

™  Alcedo  y  Herrera,  p.  359.    Caiupomanes,  i.  436. 
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11  ?,..?  K  and  complaints.     Thefe  authorifed,  in  fome  mea- 

v— ~v » fure,    and   rendered  more  interelting,    by  feveral" 

unjufrifiable  a&s  of  violence  committed  by  the 
captains  of  the  Spanifh  Guarda  Codas,  precipitated 
i?:9.  Great  Britain  into  a  war  with  Spain  •,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  latter  obtained  a  final  releafe 
from  the  Afilento,  and  was  left  at  liberty  to  regu- 
late the  commerce  of  her  colonies,  without  being 
retrained  by  any  engagement  with  a  foreign 
power. 

the  ufe  of  As  the  formidable/encroachments  of  the  Englifh 
imroducedr  on  their  American  trade,  had  difcovcred  to  the 
Spaniards  the  vaft  confiimption  of  European  goods 
in  their  colonies,  and  taught  them  the  advantage 
of  accommodating  their  importations  to  the  occa- 
fional  demand  of  the  various  provinces,  they  per- 
ceived the  neceflity  of  devifing  fome  method  of 
fupplying  their  colonies,  different  from  their  an- 
cient one,  of  fending  thither  periodical  fleets. 
That  mode  of  communication  had  been  found  not 
only  to  be  uncertain,  as  the  departure  of  the  Ga- 
leons  and  Flota  was  fometimes  retarded  by  various 
accidents,  and  often  prevented  by  the  wars  which 
raged  in  Europe,  but  to  be  ill  adapted  to  afford 
America  a  regular  and  timely  fupply  of  what  it 
wanted.  The  fcarcity  of  European  goods  in  the 
Spanifh  fettlements  frequently  became  exceflive-, 
their  price  rofe  to  an  enormous  height ;  the  vigi- 
lant eye  of  mercantile  attention  did  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve this  favourable  opportunity,  an  ample  fupply 

was 
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was  poured  in  by  interlopers  from  the  Englifh,  the  B  °  °  K 
French,  and  Dutch  iflands ;  and  when  the  Galeons  i--y— J 
at  length  arrived,  they  found  the  markets  fo  glut- 
ted by  this  illicit  commerce,  that  there  was  no  de- 
mand for  the  commodities  with  which  they  were 
loaded.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  Spain  permitted 
a  confiderable  part  of  her  commerce  with  America, 
to  be  carried  on  by  regifter  Jhips.  Thefe  are  fitted 
out,  during  the  intervals  between  the  dated  feafons 
when  the  Galeons  and  Flota  fail,  by  merchants  in 
Seville  or  Cadiz,  upon  obtaining  a  licence  from  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  for  which  they  pay  a  very- 
high  premium,  and  are  deftined  for  thofe  ports 
where  any  extraordinary  demand  is  forefeen  or  ex- 
pected. By  this  expedient,  fuch  a  regular  fupply 
of  frefli  commodities  is  conveyed  to  the  American 
market,  that  the  interloper  is  no  longer  allured  by 
the  fame  profpect  of  excefiive  gain,  or  the  people 
in  the  colonies  urged  by  the  fame  neceffity  to  engage 
In  the  hazardous  adventures  of  contraband  trade. 

In  proportion  as  experience  manifefted  the  ad-  TheGaieons 
vantages  of  carrying  on  trade  in  this  mode,  the 
number  of  regifter  fhips  increafed;  and  at  length, 
in  the  year  1748,  the  Galeons,  after  having  been 
employed  upwards  of  two  centuries,  were  finally 
laid  afide.  From  that  period  there  has  been  no 
intercourfe  with  Chili  and  Peru  but  by  fingle  mips, 
difpatched  from  time  to  time  as  occafion  requires, 
and  when  the  merchants  expecl;  a  market  will  open. 
Ihefe  fail  round  Cape  Horn,  and  convey  directly 

to 
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to  the  ports  in  the  South  Sea  the  productions  and 
manufactures  of  Europe,  for  which  the  people, 
fettled  in  thofe  countries,  were  formerly  obliged  to 
repair  to  Porto-bello  or  Panama.  Thefe  towns,  as 
has  been  formerly  obferved,  mud  gradually  decline, 
when  deprived  of  that  commerce  to  which  they 
owed  their  exigence.  This  difadvantage  however 
is  more  than  compenfated,  for  the  whole  continent 
of  South  America  receives  fupplies  of  European 
commodities,  with  ib  much  regularity,  and  in  fuch 
abundance,  as  muft  contribute  greatly  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  profperity  of  all  the  colonies  fettled 
there.  But  as  all  the  regifter  (hips  deftined  for  the 
South  Seas,  muft  ftill  take  their  departure  from 
Cadiz,  and  are  obliged  to  return  thither",  this 
branch  of  the  American  commerce,  even  in  its 
new  and  improved  form,  continues  fubjecl  to  the 
reftraints  of  a  fpecies  of  monopoly,  and  feels  thofe 
pernicious  effects  of  it,  which  I  have  already  de- 
fcribed. 


scbetnes  fcr  Nor  has  the  attention  of  Spain  been  confined  to 
tww»er«e,  regulating  the  trade  with  its  more  flourilhing  colo- 
nies, it  has  extended  likewife  to  the  reviving  com- 
merce in  thofe  fettiements  where  it  was  neglected, 
or  had  decayed.  Among  the  new  tafl.es  which  the 
people  of  Europe  have  acquired,  in  confequence 
of  their  intercourfe  with  the  natives  of  thole  coun- 
tries which  they  conquered  in  America,  that  for 

"  Campomanes,  i.  434.  440, 
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chocolate  is  one  of  the  mod  univerfal.  The  ufe  of  B  °y ^  K 
this  liquor  made  with  a  pafte,  formed  of  the  nut,  i— v—» 
or  almond  of  the  cacao-tree,  compounded  with 
various  ingredients,  the  Spaniards  firft  learned 
from  the  Mexicans;  and  it  has  appeared  to  them, 
and  to  the  other  European  nations,  fo  palatable, 
fo  nourifhing,  and  fo  wholefome,  that  it  has  be- 
come a  commercial  article  of  considerable  import- 
ance. The  cacao-tree  grows  fpontaneouily  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  torrid  zone ;  but  the  nuts  of  the 
belt  quality,  next  to  thofe  of  Guatemala,  on  the 
South  Sea,  are  produced  in  the  rich  plains  of 
Caraccas,  a  province  of  Tierra  Firme.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  acknowledged  fuperiority  in  the 
quality  of  cacao  in  that  province,  and  its  commu- 
nication with  the  Atlantic,  which  facilitates  the 
conveyance  to  Europe,  the  culture  of  the  cacao 
there  is  more  extenfive  than  in  any  diftrict  of  Ame- 
rica. But  the  Dutch,  by  the  vicinity  of  their 
fettlements  in  the  fmall  iflands  of  Curazoa  and 
Buen-Ayre,  to  the  coaft  of  Caraccas,  gradually 
ingroffed  the  greateft  part  of  the  cacao  trade. 
The  traffic  with  the  mother-country  for  this  va- 
luable commodity  ceafed  almoft  entirely  ;  and  fuch 
was  the  fupine  negligence  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the 
defects  of  their  commercial  arrangements,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  receive  from  the  hands  of 
foreigners  this  production  of  their  own  colonies,  at 
an  exorbitant  price.  In  order  to  remedy  an  evil  byeftaiHA. 
no  lefs  difgraceful,  than  pernicious  to  his  fubjects,  pany  of  ca- 
philip  V.  in  the  year  1728,  granted  to  a  body  of raccas* 

8  merchants, 
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B  vin  K  merchants,  an  exclufive  right  to  the  commerce 
with  Caraccas  and  Cumana,  on  condition  of  their 
employing,  at  their  own  expence,  a  fufficient 
number  of  armed  vefiels  to  clear  the  coaft  of  in- 
terlopers. This  fociety,  diUinguiflied  fometimes 
by  the  name  of  the  Company  or  Guipufcoa,  from 
the  province  of  Spain  in  which  it  is  ettabiifhed, 
and  fometimes  by  that  of  the  Company  of  Carac- 
cas, from  the  diftrid  of  America  to  which  it  trades, 
Las  carried  on  its  operations  with  fuch  vigour  and 
fuccefs,  that  Spain  has  recovered  an  important 
branch  of  commerce,  which  fhe  had  fuffered  to 
be  wrefted  from  her,  and  is  plentifully  fuppTied 
with  an  article  of  extenfive  coniumption  at  a  mo- 
derate price.  Not  only  the  parent  (late,  but  the 
colony  of  Caraccas,  has  derived  great  advantages 
from  this  inftitution  ;  for  although,  at  the  firft 
afpect,  it  may  appear  to  be  one  of  thofe  monopo- 
lies, whofe  tendency  is  to  check  the  {pint  of  in- 
duftry,  inftead  of  calling  it  forth  to  new  exertions, 
it  has  been  prevented  from  operating  in  this  man- 
ner, by  feveral  falutary  regulations,  framed  upon 
forefight  of  fuch  bad  effects,  and  of  purpofe  to 
obviate  them.  The  planners  in  the  Carraccas  ate 
not  left  to  depend  entirely  on  the  company,  either 
for  the  importation  of  European  commodities,  or 
the  fale  of  their  own  productions.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Canary  iflands  have  the  privilege  of 
fending  thither  annually  a  regiftef  fhip  of  confider- 
able  burden  ;  and  from  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain, 
a  free  trade  is  permitted  in  every  port  compre- 
hended 
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hended  in  the  charter  of  the  company.     In  confe-  B  °  °  k 

Alienee  of  this,  there  is  fuch   a  competition,  that  < ,-..j 

both  with  refped  to  what  the  colonies  puichafe, 
and  what  they  fell,  the  price  feems  to  be  fixed  at 
its  natural  and  equitable  rate.  The  company  has 
not  the  power  of  raifing  the  former,  or  degrading 
the  latter  at  pkafure  ;  and  accordingly,  fince  it 
-was  eilabhfhed,  the  increafe  of  culture,  of  popu- 
lation, and  of  live  (lock,  in  the  province  of  Ca- 
raccas,  has  been  very  confiderable  °. 

But  as  it  is  flowly  that  nations  relinquifli  any  Eniarge- 
fyftem  which  time  has  rendered  venerable,  or  that  Commerci»i 
commerce  can  be  diverted  from  the  channel  in  spai," 
which  it  has  long  been  accuflomed  to  flow ; 
Philip  V.  in  his  new  regulations  concerning  the 
American  trade,  paid  fuch  deference  to  the  an- 
cient maxim  of  Spain,  concerning  the  limitation  of 
all  importation  from  the  New  World  to  one  har- 
bour, as  to  oblige  both  the  regifter  fhips  which 
returned  from  Peru,  and  thofe  of  the  Guipufcoan 
Company  from  Caraccas,  to  deliver  their  cargoes 
in  the  port  of  Cadiz.  Since  his  reign,  fentiments 
more  liberal  and  enlarged  begin  to  fpread  in  Spain. 
The  fpirit  of  philofophical  inquiry,  which  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  prefent  age  to  have  turned  from  fri- 
volous or  abftrufe  fpeculations,  to  the  bufinefs  and 
affairs  of  men,  has  extended  its  influence  beyond 
the   Pyrenees.      In    the   refearches   of  ingenious 

•  See  NOTE  LXVXl. 

authors, 
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book  authors,  concerning  the  police  or  commerce  of 
u— v-^  nations,  the  errors  and  defects  of  the  Spanilh 
fyftem  with  refpect  to  both  met  every  eye,  and 
have  not  only  been  expofed  with  feverity,  but  are 
held  up  as  a  warning  to  other  dates.  The  Spa- 
niards, flung  with  the  reproaches  of  thefe  authors, 
or  convinced  by  their  arguments,  and  admonifhed 
by  feveral  enlightened  writers  of  their  own  coun- 
try, feem  at  length  to  have  difcovered  the  de- 
ftructive  tendency  of  thofe  narrow  maxims,  which, 
by  cramping  commerce  in  all  its  operations,  have 
fo  long  retarded  its  progrefs.  It  is  to  the  monarch 
now  on  the  throne,  that  Spain  is  indebted  for  the 
firft  public  regulation  formed  in  confequence  of 
fuch  enlarged  ideas. 

Eflabii/h-         While  Spain  adhered  with  rigour  to  her  an_ 

mrnt  of  re-  .  . 

juiar packet  cient  maxims  concerning  her  commerce  with 
America,  fhe  was  fo  much  afraid  of  opening  any 
channel,  by  which  an  illicit  trade  might  find  ad- 
mifllon  into  the  colonies,  that  me  almoft  fhut  her- 
felf  out  from  any  intercourfe  with  them*  but  that 
which  was  carried  on  by  her  annual  fleets.  There 
was  no  eftablifhment  for  a  regular  communication 
of  either  public  or  private  intelligence,  between 
the  mother-country  and  its  American  fettlements. 
From  the  want  of  this  neceffary  .inftitution,  the 
operations  of  the  ft  ate,  as  well  as  the  bufinefs  of 
individuals,  were  retarded  or  conducted  unfkil- 
fully,  and  Spain  often  received  from  foreigners  her 
firft  information  with  refpect  to  very  interefting 

events 
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events  in  her  own  colonies.     But  though  this  de-  B  °  °  K 

VIH 

feci:  in  police  was  lenfibly  felt,  and  the  remedy  for  -.-'  _r 
it  was  obvious,  that  jealous  fpirit  with  which  the 
Spanifli  monarchs  guarded  the  exclufive  trade,  re- 
trained them  from  applying  .it.  At  length 
Charles  III.  furmounted  thofe  confiderations  which 
had  deterred  his  predeceiTors,  and  in  the  year  1764 
appointed  packet-boats  to  be  difpatched  on  the 
firft  day  of  each  month,  from  Corugna  to  the  Ha- 
vanna  or  Porto-Rico.  From  thence  letters  are 
conveyed  in  fmaller  veflels  to  Vera  Cruz  and 
Porto-bello,  and  tranfmitted  by  poll  through  the 
kingdoms  of  Tierra  Firme,  Granada,  Peru,  and 
New  Spain.  With  no  lefs  regularity  packet-boats 
fail  once  in  two  months  to  Rio  de  la  Plata,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  provinces  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Andes.  Thus  provifion  is  made  for  a  fpeedy  and 
certain  circulation  of  intelligence  throughout  the 
vaft  dominions  of  Spain,  from  which  equal  advan- 
tages muft  redound  to  the  political  and  mercantile 
intereft  of  the  kingdom  p.  With  this  new  arrange- 
ment, a  fcheme  of  extending  commerce  has  been 
more  immediately  connected.  Each  of  the  packet- 
boats,  which  are  veffels  of  fome  confiderable  bur- 
den, is  allowed  to  take  in  half  a  loading  of  fuch 
commodities  as  are  the  product  of  Spain,  and  mod 
in  demand  in  the  ports  whither  they  are  bound. 
In  return  for  thefe  they  may  bring  home  to  Co- 

f  Ponz  Viage  de  Efpagna,  vi.  Prol.  p.  15. 
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B  vn?  K  ru8na  an  e£3ual  quantity  of  American  productions1, 
c— -v— '  This  may  be  confidcrcd  as  the  firft  relaxations  of 
thofe  rigid  laws,  which  confined  the  trade  with  the 
New  World  to  a  Tingle  port,  and  the  firft  attempt 
to  admit  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  to  fome  (hare 
in  it. 

Free  trade  It  was  foon  followed  by  one  more  decifive.  In 
Ert£?  the  year  1765,  Charles  III.  laid  open  the  trade  to 
the  windward  iflands,  Cuba,  Hifpaniola,  Porto- 
Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad,  to  his  fubjecls  in 
every  province  of  Spain.  He  permitted  them  to 
fail  from  certain  ports  in  each  of  thefe,  fpecified  in 
the  edict,  at  any  feafon,  and  with  whatever  cargo 
they  deemed  mod  proper,  without  any  other  war- 
rant than  a  fimple  clearance  from  the  cuftom- 
houfe  of  the  place  whence  they  took  their  de- 
parture. He  releafed  them  from  the  numerous 
and  opprefllve  duties  impofed  on  goods  exported 
to  America,  and  in  place  of  the  whole  fubftituted 
a  moderate  tax  of  fix  in  the  hundred  on  the  com- 
modities fent  from  Spain.  He  allowed  them  to 
return  either  to  the  fame  port,  or  to  any  other 
where  they  might  hope  for  a  more  advantageous 
market,  and  there  to  ejiter  the  homeward  cargo, 
on  payment  of  the  ufual  duties.  This  ample  pri- 
vilege, which  at  once  broke  through  all  the  fences 
which  the  jealous  policy  of  Spain  had  been  labour- 

1  Append,  ii.  a  la  Educ.  Pop.  p.  3  (. 
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ing,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  to  throw  round  its  B  °°  K 

commercial  intercourfe  with  the  New  World,  was  ' ,-— -* 

foon  after  extended  to  Louifiana,  and  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Yucatan  and  Campeachy  r. 

The  propriety  of  this  innovation,  which  may  be  n"f^;3i 

1        r         '  ■  eflccts  of  it. 

confidcred  as  the  moft  liberal  effort  of  Spanifn  le- 
giCUtion,  has  appeared  from  its  effects.  Prior  to 
the  edict  in  favour  of  the  free  trade,  Spain  derived 
hardly  any  benefit  from  its  neglected  colonies  in 
Hifpaniola,  Porto-Rico,  Margarita,  and  Trinidad. 
Its  commerce  with  Cuba  was  inconfiderable,  and 
that  of  Yucatan  and  Campeachy  was  enproffed  al- 
moft  intirely  by  interlopers.  But  as  foon  as  a  ge- 
neral liberty  of  trade  was  permitted,  the  inter- 
courfe with  thole  provinces  revived,  and  has  gone 
on  with  a  rapidity  of  progreffion,  of  which  there 
are  few  examples  in  the  hiftory  of  nations.  In  lefs 
than  ten  years,  the  tr:de  of  Cuba  has  been  more 
than  tripled.  Even  in  thofe  fettlements  where, 
from  the  languifhing  (late  of  induftry,  greater  ef- 
forts were  requifite  to  reftore  its  activity,  their 
commerce  has  been  doubled.  It  is  computed, 
that  fuch  a  number  of  mips  is  already  employed  in 
the  free  trade,  that  the  tonnage  of  them  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  Galeons  and  Flota,  at  the  moft  fiourifh- 
ing  gra  of  their  commerce.  The  benefits  of  this 
arrangement  are  not  confined  to  a  few  merchants, 
eftablifhed  in  a  favourite  port.     They  are  dirfuf^d 

r  AppenJ.  ii.  a  laEduc.  Pop.  37.  54.  91. 
Vol.  III.  Z  through 
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B  vii?  K  tnroufc>h  every  province  of  the  kingdom ;  and  by 
opening  a  new  market  for  their  various  produc- 
tions and  manufactures,  muft  encourage  and  add 
vivacity  to  the  induftry  of  the  farmer  and  artificer. 
Nor  does  the  kingdom  profit  only  by  what  it  ex- 
ports, it  derives  advantage  likewife  from  what  it 
receives  in  return,  and  has  the  profpect  of  being 
foon  able  to  fupply  itfelf  with  feveral  commodities 
of  extenfive  confumption,  for  which  it  formerly 
depended  on  foreigners.  The  confumption  of 
fugar  in  Spain  is  perhaps  as  great  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  that  of  any  Eu- 
ropean kingdom.  But  though  pofiefTed  of  coun- 
tries in  the  New  World,  whofe  foil  and  climate  are 
moll  proper  for  rearing  the  fugar-cane  •,  though 
the  domeftic  culture  of  that  valuable  plant  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada  was  once  confiderable ;  fuch 
has  been  the  fatal  tendency  of  ill-judged  inftitu- 
tions  in  America,  and  fuch  the  preffure  of  impro- 
per taxes  in  Europe,  that  Spain  has  loft  almoft 
entirely  this  branch  of  induftry,  which  has  enriched 
other  nations.  This  commodity,  which  has  now 
become  an  article  of  primary  neceftity  in  Europe, 
the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  purchafe  of  foreign- 
ers, and  had  the  mortification  to  fee  their  country 
drained  annually  of  an  immenfe  fum  on  that  ac- 
count'. But  if  that  fpirit,  which  the  permiffion 
of  free  trade  has  put  in  motion,  fhall  perfevere  in 
its  efforts  with  the  fame  vigour,  the  cultivation  of 
fugar  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  may  increafe  fo 

s  Uztariz,  c.  94. 

much, 
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luch,  that  in   a  few  years  their  growth  may  be  B  °  °  K 
■  equal  to  the  demand  of  the  kingdom.  « — v — » 

Spain  has  been  induced,  by  her  experience^  the  Free  trade 
beneficial  confluences  refulting  from  having  re-  beeween  the 
laxed  fomewhat  of  the  rigour  of  her  ancient  laws 
with  refpect  to  the  commerce  of  the  mother-coun- 
try with  the  colonies,  to  permit  a  more  liberal  in- 
tercourfe  of  one  colony  with  another.  By  one  of 
the  jealous  maxims  of  the  old  fyltem,  all  the  pro- 
vinces fituated  on  the  South  Seas  were  prohibited, 
under  the  moft  fevere  penalties,  from  holding  any 
communication  with  one  another.  Though  each 
of  thefe  yield  peculiar  productions,  the  reciprocal 
exchange  of  which  might  have  added  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  their  refpective  inhabitants,  or  have  facili- 
tated their  progrefs  in  iftduftry,  fo  folicitous  was 
the  Council  of  the  Indies,  to  prevent  their  receiv- 
ing any  fupply  of  their  wants,  but  by  the  periodic 
cal  fleets  from  Europe,  that  in  order  to  guard 
againft  this,  it  cruelly  debarred  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru,  in  New  Spain,  in  Guatimala,  and  the  New 
Kingdom  of  Granada,  from  fuch  a  correfpondence 
with  their  fellow-fubjedts,  as  tended  manifeftly  to 
their  mutual  profperity.  Of  all  the  numerous  re- 
ftricYions  devifed  by  Spain  for  fecuring  the  exclu- 
five  trade  with  her  American  fettlements,  none  per- 
haps was  more  illiberal,  none  feems  to  have  been 
more  fenfibly  felt,  or  to  have  produced  more  hurt- 
ful effects.  This  grievance,  coeval  with  the  fettle- 
ments of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  is  at  laft  re- 
Z  2  dreffed. 
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B  °°  K  dreffed.     In  the  year  1774,  Charles  III.  publifhed 

v— -v — '  an  edict,  granting  to  the  four  vaft  provinces  which 
I  have  mentioned,  the  privilege  of  a  free  trade  with 
each  other  \  What  may  be  the  effects  of  opening 
this  communication  between  countries  deftined  by 
their  fituation  for  reciprocal  intercourfe,  cannot 
yet  be  determined  by  experience.  They  can  hardly 
fail  of  being  beneficial  and  extenftve.  The  mo- 
tives for  granting  this  permiffion  are  manifeftly  no 
lefs  laudable,  than  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded  is  liberal  j  and  both  difcover  the  progrefs 
of  a  fpirit  in  Spain,  far  elevated  above  the  narrow 
prejudices  and  maxims  on  which  her  fyftem  for  re- 
gulating the  trade,  and  conducting  the  govern- 
ment of  her  colonies,  was  originally  founded. 

New  t-cu-        At  the  fame  time  that  Spain  has  been  intent 

lotions  con-  .  .  .  l 

ceming  the  on  introducing  regulations,  fuggefted  by  more  en- 
cTtnTTo"  larged  views  of  policy,  into  her  fyftem  of  Ame- 
rican commerce,  fhe  has  not  been  inattentive  to 
the  interior  government  of  her  colonies.  Here  too 
there  was  much  room  for  reformation  and  improve- 
ment, and  Don  Joieph  Galvez,  who  has  now  the 
direction  of  the  department  for  Jndian  affairs  in 
Spain,  has  enjoyed  the  beft  opportunities,  not  only 
of  obferving  the  defects  and  corruption  in  the  po- 
litical frame  of  the  colonies,  but  of  discovering 
the  fources  of  thofe  evils.     After  being  employed 

*   Real   Ccdula   penes   tne.       Pont?   \Hag«  tie  J'f^gna,  vi. 
Pmlogo.  p.  2.     NOTE  LXVIII. 

9  feven 
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feven  years  in  the  New  World  on  an  extraordinary  book 
million,  and  with  very  extenfive  powers,  as  in- 
fpe£tor-general  of  New  Spain ;  after  vifiting  in 
perfcn  the  remote  provinces  of  Cinaloa,  Sonora, 
and  California,  and  making  feveral  important  al- 
terations in  the  ftate  of  their  police  and  revenue, 
he  began  his  miniftrv  with  a  general  reformation 


"O  .*.».......  ^       -••-•»     ~      &, 


of  the  tribunals  of  juftice  in  America.     In  confe-  Refo»"a- 
quence  of  the  progrefs  of  population  and  wealth  ™urts  of 
in  the  colonies,  the  bufinefs  of  the  Courts  of  Au-  J"  "^ 
dience  has  increafed  fo  much,  that  the  number  of 
judges  of  which,  they  were  originally  compofed,  has 
been  found  inadequate  to  the  growing  labours  and 
duties  of  the  office,  and  the  falaries  fettled  upon 
them  inferior  to  the  dignity  of  the  ftation.     As  a 
remedy  for  both,  he  obtained  a  royal  edict,  efta- 
blifhing  an  additional  number  of  judges  in  each 
court  of  Audience,  with  higher  titles,  and  more 
ample  appointments". 

To  the   fame  intelligent  minifler  Spain  is  in-  Newdifln- 
debted  for  a  new  diftribution  of  government  in  its  b0u^nn.of 
American   provinces.      Even  fince  the  eftablifh-  mcms* 
ment  of  a  third  viceroyalty  in  the  New  Kingdom 
of  Granada,  fo  great  is  the  extent  of  the  Spanifh 
dominions  in  the  New  World,  that  feveral  places 
fubjett  to  the  jurifdiction  of  each  viceroy,  were  at 
fuch  an  enormous  diftance  from   the  capitals  in 
which  they  refided,  that  neither  their  attention,  nor 

u  Gazeta  de  Madrid,  19th  March,  1776. 
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book  their  authority,  could  reach  fo  far.     Some  pro- 
t_  -r-  _■  vinces  fubordinate  to   the  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
lay  above  two  thoufand  miles  from  Mexico.  There 
were  countries  fubject  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru  dill 
farther  from   Lima.     The  people  in  thofe  remote 
dittri&s  could  hardly  be  faid  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
civil  government.     The  oppreffion   and  infolence 
of  its  inferior  ministers  they  often  feel,  and  rather 
fubmit  to  thele  in  filence,  than  involve  themfelves 
in  the  expence  and  trouble  of  reforting  to  the  di- 
itant  capitals,  where  alone  they  can  find   redrefs. 
New  vice-    As  a  remedy  for  this,  a  fourth  vice-royalty  has 
AUg.  1776,    been  erected,  to  thejurifdiction  of  which  are  fub- 
kPia'tV*    je&ed  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Buenos- 
Ay  res,  Paraguay,  Tucuman,  Potofi,  Sta  Cruz  de 
la  Sierra,  Charcas,    and   the  towns  of  Mendoza 
and  St.  Juan.     By  this  v/ell  judged  arrangement, 
two  advantages  are  gained.     All  the  inconvenien- 
cies  occafioned   by  the  remote  fituation  of  thofe 
provinces  which  had  been  long  felt,  and  long  com- 
plained of,  are  removed.     The  countries  mod  di- 
itantfrom  Lima  are  feparated  from  the  viceroyalty 
of  Peru,  and  united  under  a  fuperior,  whofe  feat 
of  government  at  Buenos- Ayres,  will  be  commo- 
dious and  acceflible.     The  contraband  trade  with 
the   Portuguefe,  which  was  become  fo  extenfive, 
as  muft  have  put  a  final  (lop  to  the  exportation  of 
commodities  from  Spain  to  her  fouthern  colonies, 
may  be  checked  more  thoroughly,  and  with  greater 
facility,  when   the  fupreme  magistrate,  by  his  vi- 
cinity to  the  places  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  can 

view 
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view  its  progrefs  and  effects  with  his  own  eyes.  v'  J  °  K 
Don  Pedro  Zevallos,  who  has  been  raifed  to  this  < — ^—^ 
new  dignity,  with  appointments  equal  to  thofe  of 
the  other  viceroys,  is  well  acquainted  both  with 
the  (late  and  the  intereft  of  the  countries  over 
which  he  is  to  prefide,  having  ferved  in  them  long, 
and  with  distinction.  By  this  difmemberment, 
fucceeding  that  which  took  place  at  the  erection  of 
the  viceroyalty  of  the  New  Kingdom  of'  Granada, 
almoft  two-third  parts  of  the  territories,  originally 
fubject  to  the  viceroys  of  Peru,  are  now  lopped  off 
from  their  jurifdiction. 

The  limits  of  the  vicerovalty  of  New  Spain  have  New  s°* 

'         '  k  vernment 

likewife  been  confiderably  circumfcribed,  and  with  in  province 
no  lefs  propriety  and  difcernment.  Four  of  its  &c 
moft  remote  provinces,  Sonora,  Cinaloa,  Califor- 
nia, and  New  Navarre,  have  been  formed  into  a 
feparate  government.  The  Chevalier  de  Croix, 
who  is  intruded  with  this  command,  is  not  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  viceroy,  nor  does  he  enjoy 
the  appointments  belonging  to  that  rank,  but  his 
jurifdiction  is  altogether  independent  on  the  vice- 
royalty  of  New  Spain.  The  erection  of  this  laft 
government  feems  to  have  been  fuggefted,  not  only 
by  the  confideration  of  the  remote  fituation  of  thofe 
provinces  from  Mexico  •,  but  by  attention  to  the 
late  difcoveries  made  there,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned \     Countries  containing  fuch  riches,    and 

*  Book  vli.    p.  226, 
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b  o  o  k  which  probably  may  rife  into  fuch  importance,  re- 
i_  -r,-,,  j  quired  the  immediate  infpedion  of  a  governor,  to 
whom  they  were  fpecially  committed.     As  every 
confideration   of  duty,  of  intereft,  and  of  vanity, 
mud  concur  in  prompting  thofe  new  governors  to 
encourage  fuch  exertions  as  tend   to  dirrufe  opu- 
lence and  prosperity  through  the  provinces  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  the  beneficial  effects  of  this 
arrangement  may  be  confiderable.     Many  diitricts 
in  America,    long  depreffed  by   the   languor  and 
feeblenefs  natural  to  provinces  which  compoie  the 
extremities  of  an  overgrown  empire,  may  be  ani- 
mated with  vigour,  and  activity  when  brought  fo 
near  the  feat  of  power,  as  to  feel  its  invigorating 
influence. 

Attempts  to  Such,  fince  the  acceffion  of  the  Bourbons  to  the 
SikX  throne  of  Spain,  has  been  the  progrefs  of  their  re- 
hcy'  gulations,  and  the  gradual  expanfion  of  their  views 

with  refpect  to  the  commerce  and  government  of 
their  American  colonies.  Nor  has  their  attention 
been  fo  entirely  engroffed  by  what  related  to  the 
more  remote  parts  of  their  dominions,  as  to  render 
them  neglectful  of  what  was  ftill  more  important, 
the  reformation  of  domeftic  errors  and  defects  in 
policy.  Fully  fenfible  of  the  caufes  to  which  the 
declenfion  of  Spain,  from  her  former  profperity, 
ought  to  be  imputed  -,  they  have  made  it  a  great 
object  of  their  policy,  to  revive  a  ipirit  of  induftry 
among  their  fubjects,  and  to  give  fuch  extent  and 
perfection  to  their  manufactures,  that  they  may  be 

able 
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able  to  fupply  the  demands  of  America  from  their  s  °,  £  k. 
own  ftock,  and  to  exclude  foreigners  from  a  branch 
of  commerce  which  has  been  fo  fatal  to  the  king- 
dom.   This  thev  have  endeavoured  to  accomplifli, 
by  a  variety  of  edicts  iffued  fince  the  peace  of  Ut- 
recht.    They  have  granted   bounties  for  the  en- 
couragement of  fome  branches  of  induftry  •,  they 
have  lowered  the  taxes  on  others  ;  they  have  pro- 
hibited, or  have  loaded  with  additional  duties,  fuch 
foreign  manufactures  as  come  in  competition  with 
their  own  ;    they  have  inflituted   focieties  for  the 
improvement  of  trade  and  agriculture  ;  they  have 
planted  colonies  of  hufbandmen  in  fome  unculti- 
vated diilricTts  of  Spain,  and  divided  among  them 
the  wade  fields ;  they  have  had  recourfe  to  every 
expedient,  devifed  by  commercial  wifdom,  or  com- 
mercial jealoufy,  for  reviving  their  own  induftry, 
and  difcountenancing  that  of  other  nations.  Thefe, 
however,  it  is  not  my  province  to  explain,  or  to 
inquire  into  their  propriety  and  effects.     There   is 
no  effort  of  legiQation  more  arduous,  no  experi- 
ment in  policy  more  uncertain,  than  an  attempt  to 
revive  the  fpirit  of  induftry  where  it  has  declined, 
or  to  introduce  it  where  it  is  unknown.     Nations, 
already  pofiefled  of  extenfive  commerce,  enter  into 
competition   with  fuch  advantages,  derived  from 
the  large  capitals  of  their  merchants,  the  dexterity 
of  their  manufacturers,  the  alertnefs  acquired  by 
habit  in   every  department  of  bufinefs,  that  the 
(late  which  aims  at  rivalling,  or  fupplanting  them, 
nuift  expect  to  itruggle  with  many  difficulties,  and 

be< 
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P  vm  K  ^e  content  t0  advance  Qowly.     If  the  quantity  of 
productive  induftry,   now  in  Spain,  be  compared 
with  that  of  the  kingdom   under   the   lad  liftlefs 
monarchs  of  the  Auftrian   line,  its  progrefs  mud 
appear  confiderable,  and  is  fufficient  to  alarm  the 
jealoufy,  and  to  call  forth  the  mod  vigorous  ef- 
forts, of  the  nations  now  in  pofleffion  of  the  lucra- 
tive trade  which  the  Spaniards  aim  at  wrefting  from 
them.     One  circumdance  may  render  thofe  exer- 
tions of  Spain  an  object  of  more  ferious  attention  to 
the  other  European  powers.     They  are  not  to  be 
afcribed  wholly  to  the  influence  of  the  crown  and 
its   miniders.     The  fentiments  and  fpirit  of   the 
people  feem  to  fecond  the  provident  care  of  their 
monarchs,  and  to  give  it  greater  effect.     The  na- 
tion has  adopted  more  liberal  ideas,  not  only  with, 
refpeft  to  commerce,  but  domeftic  policy.     In  all 
the  later  Spanifli  writers,  defects  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  their  country   concerning  both  are  ac- 
knowledged, and  remedies  propofed,  which  igno- 
rance  rendered   their  ancedors  incapable  of  dif- 
cerning,  and  pride  would  not  have  allowed  them 
to  confeis  \     But  after  all  that  the  Spaniards  have 
done,  much  remains  to  do.     Many  pernicious  in- 
dituuons  and  abuies,  deeply  incorporated  with  the 
fyftem  of  internal  policy  and  taxation,   which  has 
been  long  edabiifhed  in  Spain,  mud  be  abolifhed, 
before  indudry  and  manufactures  can  recover  an 
cxtenfive  activity. 

"  See   NOTE  i>X!X. 
5  Stim, 
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Still,  however,  the  commercial  regulations  ofB  °  °  K 
Spain  with  refpect  to  her  colonies,  are  too  rigid   — •-— ' 

.  •     3   •  1  Contraband 

and  fytlematical  to   be  carried  into  complete  exe*  trade. 
cution.     The  legislature  that  loads  trade  with  im- 
pofitions  too  heavy,  or  fetters  it  by  reftrictions  too 
fevere,  defeats  its  own  intention  •,   and,  in  truth, 
is  only  multiplying  the  inducements  to  violate  its 
ftatutes,  and  propofing  an  high  premium  to  en- 
courage   illicit  traffic.      The   Spaniards,  both   in 
Europe  and  America,  circumfcribed  in  their  mu- 
tual intercourfe  by  the  jealoufy,  or  opprefTed  by 
the  exactions  of  the  crown,  have  their  invention 
continually  on  the  ftretch  how  to  elude  its  edicts. 
The  vigilance  and  ingenuity  of  private  interefl  dif- 
cover  means  of  effecting  this,  which  public  wif- 
dom  cannot  forefee,  nor  public  authority  prevent. 
This  fpirit,  counteracting  that  of  the  laws,  per- 
vades the  commerce  of  Spain  with  America  in  all 
its  branches;  and  from  the  higheft  departments  in 
government,   defcends  to   the  loweft.     The  very- 
officers  appointed  to  check  contraband  trade,  are 
often  employed  as  instruments  in  carrying  it  on ; 
and  the  boards  inftituted  to  reftrain  and  punifli  it, 
are  the  channels  through   which  it  flows.     The 
king  is  fuppofed  to  be  defrauded  by  various  arti- 
ficers, of  more  than  one  half  of  the  revenue  which 
he  ought  to  receive  from  America7:  and  as  lono- 
as  it  is  the  intereft  of  fo  many  perfons  to  fcreen 
thofe  artifices  from  detection,  the  knowledge  of 
them  will  never  reach  the  throne.     <c  How  many 

"■  Solorz.  de  Ind.  Jure,  ii.  lib.  v. 

"  ordinances, 
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B  viu  K  "  ordinances,  lays  Corita,  how  many  inductions, 
"  how  many  letters  from  our  fovereig;n,  are  fent 
"  in  order  to  correct  abufes,  and  how  little  ars 
"  they  obferved,  and  what  fmall  advantage  is  de- 
"  rived  from  them  !  To  me  the  old  obiervation 
"  appears  juft,  that  where  there  are  many  phyfi- 
"  cians,  and  many  medicines,  there  is  a  want  of 
"  health  •,  where  there  are  many  laws,  and  many 
"  judges,  there  is  want  of  juftice.  We  have 
"  viceroys,  prefidents,  governors,  oydors,  corri- 
"  gidors,  alcaldes,  and  thoufands  of  alguazils 
'•  abound  every  where  ;  but  notwithstanding  all 
"  thefe,  public  abufes  continue  to  multiply  V 
Time  has  increafed  the  evils  which  he  lamented  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  A  fpirit  of  cor- 
ruption has  infected  all  the  colonies  of  Spain  in 
America.  Men  far  removed  from  the  feat  of  go- 
vernment; impatient  to  acquire  wealth,  that  they 
may  return  fpecdily  from  what  they  are  apt  to  con- 
lider  as  a  Mate  of  exile  in  a  remote  unhealthful 
country,  allured  by  opportunities  too  tempting  to 
be  refifted,  and  leduced  by  the  example  of  thofe 
around  them  -,  find  their  fentiments  of  honour  and 
of  duty  gradually  relax.  In  private  life,  they 
give  themfelves  up  to  a  diflblute  luxury,  while  in 
their  public  conduct  they  become  unmindful  of 
what  they  owe  to  their  ibvereign  and  to  their 
country. 

z  MS.  penes  me. 
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Before  I  clofe  this  account  of  the  Spanilh  trade  book 
in  America,  there  remains  one  detached,  but  im-  v — v— - ■» 
portant  branch  of  it,  to  be  mentioned.     Soon  after  tw"MeNee'w 
his  acceffion   to  the.  throne,   Philip  II.  formed  a  thpea'£h^p. 
fcheme  of  planting   a    colony   in    the   Philippine  Pines* 
iflands,  which  had  been  neglected  fince  the  time 
of  their  difcovery  %    and   he  accomplifhed  it   by 
means  of  an  armament  fitted  out  from  New  Spain  b#     »s64« 
Manila,  in  the  ifland  of  Luconia,  was  the  ftation 
chofen  for  the  capital  of  this  new  eftabliihment. 
From  it  an  active  commercial  intercourfe  began 
with  the  Chinefe,  and  a  confiderable  number  of 
that  induftrious  people,  allured  by  the  profpect  of 
gain,  fettled  in  the  Philippines  under  the  Spanifh 
protection.      They  fupplied  the  colony  fo  amply 
with  all  the  valuable  productions  and  manufactures 
of  the  Eaft,  as  enabled  ic  to  open  a  trade  with 
America,  bv  a  courfe  of  navigation,    the  lono-eft 
from  land  to  land  on  our  globe.     In  the  infancy 
of  this  trade,  it  was  carried   on  with  Callao,  on 
the  coaft  of  Peru  j    but  experience  having  difco- 
vered  the   impropriety  of  fixing  upon  that  as  the 
port  of  communication  with  Manila,  the  ftaple 
of  the  commerce  between  the  eaft  and  weft  was  re- 
moved from  Callao   to  Acapulco,  on  the  coaft  of 
New  Spain. 

After  various  arrangements,  it  has  been  brought 
into  a  regular  form.  One  or  two  (hips  depart  an- 
nually from  Acapulco,  which  may  carry  out  filver 

b  Torquem.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  14, 

to 
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B  °  °  K  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  thoufand  pefos  <=9 
y — • — '  but  have  hardly  any  thing  elfe  of  value  on  board; 
in  return  for  which,  they  bring  back  fpices,  drugs, 
china,  and  japan  wares,  calicoes,  chintz,  muflins, 
filks,  and  every   precious  article,  with  which  the 
benignity  of  the  climate,  or  the  ingenuity  of  its 
people,  has  enabled  the  Eaft  to  fupply  the  reft  of 
the  world.     For  fome  time  the  merchants  of  Peru 
were  admitted  to  participate  in  this  traffic,  and 
might  fend  annually  a  fliip  to  Acapulco,  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  vefTels  from  Manila,  and  receive 
a  proportional  fhare  of  the  commodities  which  they 
imported.     At  length,    the  Peruvians   were   ex- 
cluded by  molt  rigorous  edicts,  and  all  the  com- 
modities from  the  Eaft  referved  folely  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  New  Spain. 

In  confequence  of  this  indulgence,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  country  enjoy  advantages  unknown 
in  the  other  Spanifli  colonies.  The  manufactures 
of  the  Eaft  are  not  only  more  fuited  to  a  warm 
climate,  and  more  fhowy  than  thofe  of  Europe, 
but  can  be  fold  at  a  lower  price ;  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  profits  upon  them  are  fo  confider- 
able,  as  to  enrich  all  thofe  who  are  employed, 
either  in  bringing  them  from  Manila,  or  vending 
them  in  New  Spain.  As  the  intereft  both  of  the 
buyer  and  feller  concurred  in  favouring  this  branch 
of  commerce,  it  has  continued  to  extend  in  fpite 

c  Recop.  lib.  ix.  c.  45.  1,  6. 
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r\f  regulations,  concerted   with  the  molt  anxious  book 

b  '  VIII. 

jealoufy  to  circumfcribe  it.  Under  cover  of  what 
the  laws  permit  to  be  imported,  vail  quantities  of 
India  goods  are  poured  into  the  markets  of  New 
Spain d,  and  when  the  flota  arrives  at  Vera  Cruz, 
it  often  finds  the  wants  of  the  people  already  fup- 
plied  by  cheaper  and  more  acceptable  commo- 
dities. 

There  is  net,  in  the  commercial  arrangements 
of  Spain,  any  circumftance  more  inexplicable  than 
the  permifiaon  of  this  trade  between  New  Spain 
and  the  Philippines,  or  more  repugnant  to  its  fun- 
damental maxim  of  holding  the  colonies  in  per- 
petual dependance  on  the  mother -country,  by  pro- 
hibiting any  commercial  intercourfe  that  might 
lugged  to  them  the  idea  of  receiving  a  iupply  of 
their  wants  from  any  other  quarter.  This  permif- 
fion  rauft  appear  fiill  more  extraordinary,  from 
confidering  that  Spain  herfelf  carries  on  no  direct 
trade  with  her  fettlements  in  the  Philippines,  and 
grants  a  privilege  to  one  of  her  American  colonies, 
which  (he  denies  to  her  fubjecls  in  Europe.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  coloniits  who  originally  took 
pofTeffion  of  the  Philippines,  having  been  lent  out 
from  New  Spain,  begun  this  intercourfe  with  a 
country  which  they  confidered,  in  fome  meafure, 
as  their  parent  Hate,  before  the  court  of  Madrid 
was  aware  of  its  confequences,  or  could  eftablifh 

d  See  NOTE   LXX. 
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B  vin  K  reou^at,ons  m  order  t0  prevent  it.  Many  remotfJ 
ft  ranees  have  been  prefented  again  ft  this  trade,  as 
detrimental  to  Spain,  by  diverting  into  another 
channel,  a  large  portion  of  that  treafure  which 
ought  to  flow  into  the  kingdom,  as  tending  to 
give  rile  to  a  fpirit  of  independence  in  the  colonies, 
and  to  encourage  innumerable  frauds,  as;ainft: 
which  it  is  impoflible  to  guard,  in  tranfa&ions  fo 
far  removed  from  the  infpe&ion  of  government. 
But  as  it  requires  no  flight  effort  of  political  wii- 
dom  and  vigour  to  aboiifli  any  practice  which 
numbers  are  interefted  in  fupporting,  and  to  which 
time  has  added  the  fanction  of  its  authority,  the 
commerce  between  New  Spain  and  Manila  feems 
to  be  as  confiderable  as  ever,  and  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  one  chief  caufe  of  the  elegance  and 
iplendor  confpicuous  in  this  part  of  the  Spanifh 
dominions. 


p«i.i;c  re-  But,  notwithstanding  this  general  corruption  in 
America!  the  colonies,  and  all  the  defalcations  of  the  public 
revenue,  by  the  illicit  importation  of  foreign  com- 
modities, or  by  the  fraudulent  arts  of  their  own 
iubjecls,  the  Spanifh  monarchs  receive  a  very  con- 
fiderable fum  from  their  American  dominions. 
This  arifes  from  taxes  of  various  kinds,  which 
may  be  divided  into  three  capital  branches.  1  he 
fir  ft  contains  what  is  paid  to  the  king,  as  fove- 
feign,  or  fuperior  lord  of  the  New  World  :  to  this 
clafs  belongs  the  duty  on  the  gold  and  filver  railed 
from  the  mines,  and  the  tribute  exa&ed  from  the 
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Indians;  the  former  is  termed  by  the  Spaniards  B  °  f>  K 
the    right   of  figniory,    the  latter   is   the  duty   of  *— — v — • 
vajfalage.     The  fecond  branch  comprehends  the 
numerous  duties  upon  commerce,  which  accom- 
pany and  opprefs  it   in  every  ftep  of  its  progrefs* 
from   the  greater!    tranfactions  of   the  wholefale 
merchant,   to  the  petty  traffic  of  the  vender  by  re- 
tail.    The  third  includes  what  accrues  to  the  king, 
as  head  of  the  church,  and  administrator  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  funds  in  the  New  World.    In  confequence 
of  this  he  receives  the  firft  fruits,  annats,  fpoils, 
and  other  fpiytual  revenues,  levied  by   the  apo- 
ftolic  chamber  in  Europe  ;    and  is  entitled,  like- 
wife,  to  the  profit  arifmg  from  the  fale  of  the  bull 
of  Cruzado.     This  bull,  which  is  published  every 
two  years,  contains,  an  abfolution  from  pad  of- 
fences by  the  pope,  and,  among  other  immunities* 
a  permifiion  to  eatfeveral  kinds  of  prohibited  food, 
during  Lent,  and  on   meagre  days.     The  monks 
employed  in  difperfing  thofe   bulls,     extol  their 
virtues  with  all  the  fervour  of  interefted  eloquence; 
the  people,    ignorant  and  credulous,  liften  with 
implicit  aflfent;    and  every  perfon  in  the  Spanifh 
colonies,    of  European,  Creolian,  or  mixed  race, 
purchafes  a  bull,  which  is  deemed  efTcntial  to  his 
falvation,  at  the  rate  fet  upon  it  by  government6. 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  thofe  various  funds,  its  amount, 
it   is  almoft  impoflible  to  determine  with  preci- 

c  See  NOTE  LXXr. 
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B  via  K  **10n*  ^e  extent  °f  tne  Spanifh  dominions  in 
America,  the  jealoufy  of  government,  which  ren- 
ders them  inaccefiible  to  foreigners,  the  myfterious 
filence  which  the  Spaniards  are  accuftomed  to  ob- 
ferve  with  refpect  to  the  interior  ftate  of  their  co- 
lonies, combine  in  covering  this  fubjec"l  with  a 
veil  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  remove.  But  an  ac- 
count, apparently  no  lefs  accurate  than  it  is  curi- 
ous, has  lately  been  publifhed  of  the  royal  re- 
venue in  New  Spain,  from  which  we  may  form 
fome  idea  with  refpect  to  what  is  collected  in  the 
other  provinces.  According  to  that  account,  the 
crown  does  not  receive  from  all  the  departments  of 
taxation  in  New  Spain  above  a  million  of  our 
money,  from  which  one  half  muft  be  deducted  as 
the  expence  of  the  provincial  eftablifhment  f. 
Peru,  it  is  probable,  yields  a  fum  not  inferior  to 
this,  and  if  we  fuppofe  that  all  the  other  regions 
of  America,  including  the  iflands,  furnilh  a  third 
mare  of  equal  value  ;  we  fhall  not  perhaps  be  far 
wide  from  the  truth,  if  we  conclude,  that  the  net 
public  revenue  of  Spain,  raifed  in  America,  does, 
not  exceed  a  million  and  a  half  fterling.  This 
falls  far  fhort  of  the  immenfe  fums  to  which  fup- 
pofitions,  founded  upon  conjecture,  have  raifed 
the  Spanilh  revenue  in  America  g.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  upon  one  account.  Spain  and 
Portugal  are  the  only  European  powers,  who  de- 
rive a  direct  revenue  from  their  colonies,  as  their 
quota  towards  defraying  the  general  expence  of 

f  See  NOTE  LXXII.  *  See  N  OTE  LXXIII. 
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government.  All  the  advantage  that  accrues  to  B  °  °  K 
other  nations,  from  their  American  dominions,  ■_  -  *_» 
arifes  from  the  exclufive  enjoyment  of  their  trade; 
but  befide  this,  Spain  has  brought  her  colonies  to 
contribute  towards  increafing  the  power  of  the 
flate  ;  and  in  return  for  protection,  to  bear  a  pro- 
portional fliare  of  the  common  burden. 

Accordingly,  what  I  have  computed  as  the 
amount  of  the  Spanifh  revenue  from  America, 
comprehends  only  the  taxes  collected  there,  and  is 
far  from  being  the  whole  of  what  accrues  to  the 
king  from  his  dominions  in  the  New  World.  The 
heavy  duties  impofed  on  the  commodities  exported 
from  Spain  to  America  h,  as  well  as  what  is  paid 
by  thofe  which  fhe  fends  home  in  return  ;  the  tax 
upon  the  negroe-flaves,  with  which  Africa  fup- 
plies  the  New  World,  together  with  feveral  fmaller 
branches  of  finance,  bring  large  fums  into  the  trea- 
fury,  the  precife  extent  of  which  I  cannot  pretend 
to  afcertain. 

But  if  the  revenue  which  Spain  draws  from  gxpenceof, 
America  be  great,  the  expence  of  adminiftration  t*d0n.'mftra" 
in  her  colonies  bears  proportion  to  it.  ^In  every 
department,  even  of  her  domeftic  police  and 
finances,  Spain  has  adopted  a  fyiWri  more  com- 
plex, and  more  encumbered  with  a  variety  of  tri- 
bunals, and  a  multitude  of  officers,  than  that  of 

h  See  NOTE  LXXFV. 
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any  European  nation,  in  which  the  fovereign  pof- 
fefTes  fuch  extenfive  power.  From  the  jealous  fpirit 
with  which  Spain  watches  over  her  American  fettle- 
ments,  and  her  endeavours  to  guard  againft  fraud 
in  provinces  fo  remote  from  infpection  -,  boards 
and  officers  have  been  multiplied  there  with  ftill 
more  anxious  attention.     In  a  country  where  the 
expence  of  living  is  great,  the  falaries  allotted  to 
every  perfon  in  public  office  muft  be  high,  and 
muft  load  the  revenue  with  an  immenfe  burden. 
The  parade  of  government  greatly  augments  the 
weight  of  it.     The  viceroys  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  as  reprefentatives 
of  the  king's  perfon,  among  people  fond  of  often- 
tation,  maintain  all  the  (late  and  dignity  of  royalty. 
Their  courts  are  formed  upon  the  model  of  that 
at  Madrid,  with  horfe  and  foot  guards,  a  houfe- 
hold   regularly   eftabliffied,   numerous  attendants, 
and  enfigns  of  power,  diiplaying  fuch  pomp,  as 
hardly  retains  the  appearance  of  a  delegated  autho- 
rity.    All  the  expence  incurred  by  fupporting  the 
external  and  permanent  order  of  government  is 
defrayed  by  the  crown.    The  viceroys  have  befides 
peculiar  appointments  fuited  to  their  exalted  fta- 
tion.     The  falaries   fixed  by  law  are  indeed  ex- 
tremely moderate,  that  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru  is 
only  thirty  thoufand  ducats  ''.     Of  late,  they  have 
been  raifed  to  forty  thoufand. 

*  Recop.  lib,  iii.  tit.  iii.  c.  72. 
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These  falaries,  however,  conftitute  but  a  fmall  B  °  °  K 
part  of  the  viceroy's  revenue.  The  exercife  of 
an  abfolute  authority  extending  to  every  depart- 
ment of  government,  and  the  power  of  difpofing 
of  many  lucrative  offices,  afford  them  innumerable 
opportunities  of  accumulating  wealth.  To  thefe> 
which  may  be  confidered  as  legal  and  allowed 
emoluments,  vaft  fums  are  often  added  by  ex- 
actions, which  in  countries  fo  far  removed  from 
the  feat  of  government,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover, 
and  impofiible  to  reftrain.  By  monopolizing  fome 
branches  of  commerce,  by  a  lucrative  concern  in 
others,  by  conniving  at  the  frauds  of  merchant^ 
a  viceroy  may  raife  fuch  an  annual  revenue,  as  no 
fubject  of  any  European  monarch  enjoys  k.  From 
the  fingle  article  of  prefents  made  to  him  on  the 
anniverfary  of  his  Name-day  (which  is  always  ob- 
ferved  as  an  high  feftival),  I  am  informed  that  a 
viceroy  has  been  known  to  receive  fixty  thoufand 
pefos.  According  to  a  Spanifh  faying,  the  legal 
revenues  of  a  viceroy  are  known,  his  real  profits 
depend  upon  his  opportunities  and  his  confcience. 
Senfible  of  this,  the  kings  of  Spain,  as  I  have 
formerly  obferved,  grant  a  commifiion  to  their 
viceroys  only  for  a  few  years.  This  circumftance, 
however,  renders  them  often  more  rapacious,  and 
adds  to  the  ingenuity  and  ardour  wherewith  they 
labour  to  improve  every  moment  of  power  which 
they  know  is  haftening  faft  to  a  period  j  and  fliort 

k  See  NOTE  LXXV. 
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b  o  o  k  aS  its  duration  is,  it  ufually  affords  fufficient  time 

VTTT.  '  * 

for  repairing  a  fhattered  fortune,  or  for  creating  a 
new  one.  But  even  in  fituations  fo  trying  to  hu- 
man frailty,  there  are  inftances  of  virtue  that  re- 
mains unfeduced.  In  the  year  1772,  the  Marquis 
de  Croix  finifhed  the  term  of  his  viceroyalty  in 
New  Spain  with  unfufpecled  integriry ;  and  in- 
flead  of  bringing  home  exorbitant  wealth,  returned 
with  the  admiration  and  applaufe  of  a  grate- 
ful people,  whom  his  government  had  rendered 
happy. 
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NOTE   I.   p.  i. 

IN  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  Spanifh  arms  in  New 
Spain,  we  have  followed  Cortes  himfelf  as  our  moft 
certain  guide.  His  difpatches  to  the  emperor  contain  a 
minute  account  of  his  operations.  But  the  unlettered 
conqueror  of  Peru  was  incapable  of  relating  his  own  ex- 
ploits. Our  information  with  refpecl  to  them,  and  other 
tranfadtions  in  Peru,  is  derived  however  from  contempo- 
rary and  refpedlable  authors. 

The  moft  early  account  of  Pizarro's  tranfadtions  in 
Peru,  was  publifhed  by  Francifco  de  Xercz,  his  fecretary. 
It  is  a  fimple  unadorned  narrative,  carried  down  no  far- 
ther than  the  death  of  Atahualpa,  in  1533;  for  the  author 
returned  to  Spain  in  1534,  and  foon  after  he  landed, 
printed  at  Seville  his  fhort  Hiftory  of  the  Conqueft  of 
Peru,  addrefled  to  the  emperor. 

Don  Pedro  Sancho,  an  officer  who  ferved  under  Pi- 
zarro,  drew  up  an  account  of  his  expedition,  which  was 
tranflated  into  Italian  by  Ramufio,  and  inferted  in  his 
valuable  collection,  but  has  never  been  published  in  its 
original  language.  Sancho  returned  to  Spain  at  the  fame 
time  with  Xerez.  Great  credit  is  due  to  what  both  thofe 
authors  relate  concerning  the  progrefs  and  operations  of 
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Pizarro ;  but  the  refidence  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  had 
been  fo  fhort,  at  the  time  when  they  left  it,  and  their  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  natives  fo  {lender,  that  their  knowledge 
of  the  Peruvian  manners  and  cuftoms  is  very  imperfect. 

The  next  contemporary  hiftorian  is  Pedro  Cieza  de 
Leon,  who  publifhed  his  Cronica  del  Peru,  at  Seville,  in 
*553-  If  he  had  finifhed  all  that  he  propofes  in  the 
general  divifion  of  his  work,  it  would  have  been  the  moft 
complete  hiftory  which  had  been  publifhed  of  any  region 
in  the  New  World.  He  was  well  qualified  to  execute  it, 
having  ferved  during  feventeen  years  in  America,  and 
vifited  in  perfon  moft  of  the  provinces  concerning  which 
he  had  occafion  to  write.  But  only  the  firft  part  of  his 
Chronicle  has  been  printed.  It  contains  a  defcription  of 
Peru,  and  feveral  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  inftitutions  and  cuftoms  of  the  natives,  and 
is  written  with  fo  little  art,  and  fuch  an  apparent  regard 
for  truth,  that  one  muft  regret  the  lofs  of  the  other  parts 
of  his  work. 

This  lofs  is  amply  fupplied  by  Don  Auguftine  Zarate, 
who  publifhed,  in  1555,  his  Hiftoria  del  Defcubrimiento 
y  Conquefta  de  la  Provincia  del  Peru.  Zarate  was  a 
man  of  rank  and  education,  and  employed  in  Peru  as 
comptroller-general  of  the  public  revenue.  His  hiftory, 
whether  we  attend  to  its  matter  or  compofition,  is  a  book 
of  confiderable  merit ;  as  he  had  opportunity  to  be  well 
informed,  and  feems  to  have  been  inquilltive  with  refpecl 
to  the  manners  and  tranfa&ions  of  the  Peruvians,  great 
credit  is  due  to  his  teftimony. 

Don  Diego  Fernandez  publifhed  his  Hiftoria  del 
Peru,  in  1571-  His  fole  objecT:  is  to  relate  thedifTenfions  and 
civil  wars  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  empire.     As  he  ferved 

in 
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in  a  public  ftation  in  Peru,  and  was  well  acquainted  both 
with  the  country,  and  with  the  principal  actors  in  thofe 
fingular  fcenes  which  he  defcribes,  as  he  poffefled  found 
understanding,  and  great  impartiality,  his  work  may  be 
ranked  among  thofe  of  the  hiftorians  moft  diftinguifhed 
for  their  induftry  in  refearch,  or  their  capacity  in  judging 
with  refpect  to  the  events  which  they  relate. 

The  laft  author  who  can  be  reckoned  among  the  con- 
temporary hiftorians  of  the  conqueft  of  Peru,  is  Garci- 
laflb  de  la  Vega,  Inca.     For  though  the  firft  part  of  his 
work,  intitled,  Commcntarios  Reales  del  Origen  de  los  Incas 
Reies  del  Peru,  was  not  ptiblifhed  fooner  than  the  year 
1609,  feventy-fix  years  after  the  death  of  Atahualpa  the 
laft  emperor,  yet  as  he  was  born  in  Peru,  and  was  the 
fon  of  an  officer  of  diftinction  among  the  Spanifh  con- 
querors, by  a  Coya,  or  lady  of  the  royal  race,  on  account 
of  which  he  always  took  the  name  of  Inca,  as  he  was 
mafter  of  the  language  fpoken  by  the  Incas,   and  ac- 
quainted with  the  traditions  of  his  countrymen,  his  au- 
thority is  rated  very  high,  and  often  placed  above  that  of 
all   the  other  hiflorians.     His  work,  however,  is  little 
more  than  a  commentary  upon  the  Spanifh  writers  of  the 
Peruvian  ftory,  and  compofed  of  quotations  taken  from 
the  authors  whom  I  have  mentioned.     This  is  the  idea 
which  he  himfelf  gives  of  it,  Lib.  i.  c.  10.     Nor  is  it  in 
the  account  of  facts  only  that  he  follows  them  fervilely. 
Even  in  explaining  the  inftitutions  and  rites  of  his  an- 
ceftors,  his  information  feems  not  to  be  more  perfect  than 
theirs.     His  explanation  of  the  Quipos  is  almoft  the  fame 
with  that  of  Acofta.     He  produces  no  fpecimen  of  Peru- 
vian poetry,  but  that  wretched  one  which   he  borrows 
from  Bias  Valera,  an  early  mifllonary,  whofe  memoirs 
have  never  been  publifhed.    Lib.  ii.  c.  15.     As  for  com- 
pofition,  arrangement,  or  a  capacity  of  diftinguifhing  be- 
tween 
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tween  what  is  fabulous,  what  is  probable,  and  what  is 
true,  one  fearches  for  them  in  vain  in  the  commentaries 
of  the  Inca.  His  work,  however,  notwithstanding  its 
great  defe&s,  is  not  altogether  deftitute  of  ufe.  Some 
traditions  which  he  received  from  his  countrymen  are 
preferved  in  it.  His  knowledge  of  the  Peruvian  language 
has  enabled  him  to  correct  fome  errors  of  the  Spanifh 
writers,  and  he  has  inferted  in  it  fome  curious  fads,  taken 
from  authors  whofe  works  were  never  published,  and  arc 
now  loft. 

NOTE  II.   p.  7. 

AN  E  may  form  an  idea  both  of  the  hardfhips  which 
they  endured,  and  of  the  ficklinefs  of  the  regions 
which  they  vifited,  from  the  extraordinary  mortality 
that  prevailed  among  them.  Pizarro  carried  out  112  men, 
Almagro  70.  In  lefs  than  nine  months  130  of  thefe  died. 
Few  fell  by  the  fword  ;  m oft  of  them  were  cut  off  by  dif- 
eafes.     Xerez,  p.  180. 


NOTE  III.  p.  11. 

nr  HIS  ifland,  fays  Herrera,  is  rendered  fo  uncomfort- 
able by  the  unwholefomenefs  of  its  climate,  its  im- 
penetrable woods,  its  rugged  mountains,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  infects  and  reptiles,  that  it  is  feldom  any  fofter 
epithet  than  that  of  infernal  is  employed  in  defcribing  it. 
The  fun  is  almoft  never  ken  there,  and  throughout  the 
year  it  hardly  ever  ceafes  to  rain.  Dec.  3.  lib.  x.  c.  3. 
Dampier  touched  at  this  ifland  in  the  year  1685  ;  and  his 
account  of  the  climate  is  not  mote  favourable.  Vol.  i« 
p.  172.  He,  during  his  cruife  on  the  coaft,  vifited  moft 
of  the  places  where  Pizarro  landed,  and  his  defcription  of 
them  throws  light  on  the  narrations  of  the  early  Spanifh 
hiftorians. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  III.   p.  29. 

T)  Y  this  time  liorfes  had  multiplied  greatly  in  the  Spanifli 
fettlements  on  the  continent.  When  Cortes  began 
his  expedition  in  the  year  1518,  though  his  armament 
was  more  confiderable  than  that  of  Pizarro,  and  compofed 
of  p'erfons  fuperior  in  rank  to  thofe  who  invaded  Peru,  he 
could  procure  no  more  than  fixteen  horfes. 

NOTE   V.  p.  30. 

|N  the  year  1740,  D.  Ant.  Ulloa,  and  D.  George 
Juan,  travelled  from  Guayquil  to  Motupe,  by  the 
fame  route  which  Pizarro  took.  From  the  defcription  of 
their  journey,  one  may  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of 
his  march.  The  fandy  plains  between  St.  Michael  de 
Pieura  and  Motupe  extend  90  miles,  without  water,  with- 
out a  tree,  a  plant,  or  any  green  thing,  on  a  dreary 
ftretch  of  burning  fand.    Voyage,  torn.  i.  p.  399,  &c. 

NOTE   VI.    p.  36. 

TTHIS  extravagant  and  unfeafonable  difcourfe  of  Val- 
verde  has  been  cenfured  by  all  hiftorians,  and  with 
juftice.  But  though  he  feems  to  have  been  an  illiterate 
and  bigoted  monk,  nowife  refembling  the  good  Olmedo, 
who  accompanied  Cortes  ;  the  abfurdity  of  his  addrefs 
to  Atahualpa  muft  not  be  charged  wholly  upon  him.  His 
harangue  is  evidently  a  tranflation,  or  puraphrafe  of  that 
form,  concerted  by  a  junto  of  Span ifh  divines  and  lawyers 
in  the  year  1509,  for  explaining  the  right  of  their  king  to 
the  fovereignty  of  the  New  World,  and  for  directing  the 
officers  employed  in  America  how  they  fhould  take  pof- 
feffion  of  any  new  country.  Sec  Vol.  i.  Note  xxiii.    The 

fentiments 
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fentiments  contained  in  Valverde's  harangue  mull  not 
then  be  imputed  .to  the  bigoted  imbecility  of  a  particular 
man,  but  to  that  of  the  age.  Gomara  and  Benzoni  re- 
late one  circumftance  concerning  Valverde,  which,  if 
authentic,  renders  him  an  object,  not  of  contempt  only, 
but  of  horror.  They  alTert,  that  during  the  whole  action, 
Valverde  continued  to  excite  the  foldiers  to  flaughter, 
calling  to  them  to  flrike  the  enemy,  not  with  the  edge, 
but  with  the  points  of  their  fwords.  Gom.  Cron.  c.  113. 
Benz.  Hiftor.  Nov.  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Such  behaviour 
was  very  different  from  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in  other  parts  of  America,  where  they  uniformly 
exerted  their  influence  to  protect  the  Indians,  and  to  mo- 
derate the  ferocity  of  their  countrymen. 


NOTE    VII.    p.  37. 

'TWO  different  fyftems  have  been  formed  concerning 
the  conduct  of  Atahualpa.  The  Spanifh  writers,! 
in  order  to  juftify  the  violence  of  their  countrymen,  con- 
tend, that  all  the  Inca's  profeffions  of  friendfhip  were 
feigned ;  and  that  his  intention  in  agreeing  to  an  inter- 
view with  Pizarro  at  Caxamalca,  was  to  cut  off  him  and 
his  followers  at  one  blow  ;  that  for  this  purpofe  he  ad- 
vanced with  fuch  a  numerous  body  of  attendants,  who 
had  arms  concealed  under  their  garments  to  execute  this 
fcheme.  This  is  the  account  given  by  Xeres  and  Zarate, 
and  adopted  by  Herrcra.  But  if  it  had  been  the  plan  of 
the  Inca  to  deftroy  the  Spaniards,  one  can  hardly  ima- 
gine that  he  would  have  permitted  them  to  march  un- 
rnolefted  through  the  defert  of  Motupe,  or  have  neglected 
to  defend  the  pafles  in  the  mountains,  where  they  might 
have  been  attacked  with  fo  much  advantage.  If  the  Pe- 
ruvians marched  to  Caxamalca  with  an  intention  to  fall 

upon 
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Upon  the  Spaniards,  it  is  inconceivable,  that  of  fo  great  a 
body  of  men,  prepared  for  action,  not  one  mould  attempt 
to  make  refiftance,  but  all  tamely  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
butchered  by  an  enemy  whom  they  were  armed  to  attack. 
Atahualpa's  mode  of  advancing  to  the  interview,  has  the 
afpect  of  a  peaceable  proceffion,  not  of  a  military  enter- 
prize.    He  himfelf  and  his  followers  were,  in  their  habits 
of  ceremony,  preceded,  as  on  days  of  folemnity,  by  un- 
armed harbingers.     Though  rude  nations  are  frequently 
cunning   and  falfe,  yet,   if  a  fcheme  of  deception  and 
treachery  muft  be  imputed  either  to  a  monarch,  that  had 
no  great  reafon  to  be  alarmed  at  a  vifit  from  ftrangers 
who  folicited  admiffion  into  his  prefence  as  friends,  or  to 
an  adventurer  fo  daring,  and  fo  little  fcrupulous  as  Pizarro, 
one  cannot  hefitate  in  determining  where  to  fix  the  pre- 
fumption  of  guilt.     Even  amidft  the  endeavours  of  the 
Spanifh   writers  to  palliate  the  proceedings  of  Pizarro, 
one  plainly  perceives,  that  it  was  his  intention,  as  well  as 
his  intereft,  to  feize  the  Inca,  and  that  he  had  taken  mea- 
fures  for  that  purpofe  previous  to  any  fufpicion  of  that 
monarch's  defigns. 

Garcixasso  de  la  Vega,  extremely  folicitous  to 
vindicate  his  countrymen,  the  Peruvians,  from  the  crime 
of  having  concerted  the  deftruclion  of  Pizarro  and  his  fol- 
lowers, and  no  lefs  afraid  to  charge  the  Spaniards  with 
improper  conduct  towards  the  Inca,  has  framed  another 
fyftem.  He  relates,  that  a  man  of  majeflic  form,  with 
a  long  beard,  and  garments  reaching  to  the  ground,  hav- 
ing appeared  in  vifion  to  Vincocha,  the  eighth  Inca,  and 
declared,  that  he  was  a  child  of  the  Sun,  that  monarch 
built  a  temple  in  honour  of  this  perfon,  and  erected  an 
image  of  him,  refembling  as  nearly  as  poffible  the  fingular 
form  in  which  he  had  exhibited  himfelf  to  his  view.  In 
this  temple,  divine  honours  were  paid  to  him,  by  the 
6  name 
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name  of  Viracocha.  P.  i.  lib.  iv.  c.  21.  lib.  v.  c.  22. 
When  the  Spaniards  firft  appeared  in  Peru,  the  length  of 
their  beards,  and  the  drefs  they  wore,  {truck  every  per- 
fon  fo  much  with  their  likenefe  to  the  image  of  Vira- 
cocha, that  they  fuppofed  them  to  be  children  of  the 
Sun,  who  had  defcended  from  heaven  to  earth.  All  con- 
cluded, that  the  fatal  period  of  the  Peruvian  empire  was 
now  approaching,  and  that  the  throne  would  be  occupied 
by  new  pofleffors.  Atahualpa  himfelf,  confidering  the 
Spaniards  as  meffengers  from  heaven,  was  fo  far  from  en- 
tertaining any  thoughts  of  refilling  them,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  their  commands. 
From  thofe  lentiments  flowed  his  profeflions  of  love  and 
refpecl:.  To  thofe  were  owing  the  cordial  reception  of 
Soto  and  Ferdinand  Pizarro  in  his  camp,  and  the  fub- 
miffive  reverence  with  which  he  himfelf  advanced  to  vifit 
the  Spanifh  general  in  his  quarters ;  but  from  the  grofs 
ignorance  of  Philipillo,  the  interpreter,  the  declaration  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  his  anfwer  to  it,  were  fo  ill  explained, 
that  by  their  mutual  inability  to  comprehend  each  other's 
intentions,  the  fatal  rencounter  at  Caxamalca,  with  all 
its  dreadful  confequences,  was  occafioned. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  no  traces  of  this  fuperftitious 
veneration  of  the  Peruvians  for  the  Spaniards,  are  to  be 
found  either  in  Xerez,  or  Sancho,  or  Zarate,  previous 
to  the  interview  at  Caxamalca  j  and  yet  the  two  former 
ferved  under  Pizarro  at  that  time,  and  the  latter  vifited 
Peru  foon  after  the  conqueft.  If  either  the  Inca  himfelf 
or  his  meffengers,  had  addreffed  the  Spaniards  in  the 
words  which  Garcilaflb  puts  in  their  mouths,  they  muft 
have  been  ftruck  with  fuch  fubmifllve  declarations ;  and 
they  would  certainly  have  availed  themfelves  of  them  to 
accomplifh  their  own  defigns  with  greater  facility.  Gar- 
cilaflb himfelf,  though  his  narrative  of  the  intercourfe  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  Inca  and  Spaniards,  preceding  the  rencounter  at 
Caxamalca,  is  founded  on  the  fuppofition  of  his  believing 
them  to  be  Viracochas,  or  divine  beings,  p.  ii.  lib.  i. 
c.  17,  &c.  yet  with  his  ufual  inattention  and  inaccuracy- 
he  admits,  in  another  place,  that  the  Peruvians  did  not 
recollect  the  refemblance  between  them  and  the  god  Vira- 
cocha,  until  the  fatal  difafters  fubfequent  to  the  defeat 
at  Caxamalca,  and  then  only  began  to  call  them  Vira- 
cochas. P.  i.  lib.  v.  c.  21.  This  is  confirmed  by  Her- 
rera,  dec.  5.  lib.  ii.  c.  12.  In  many  different  parts  of 
America,  if  we  may  believe  the  Spanifh  writers,  their 
countryme  n  were  confidered  as  divine  beings  who  had  de- 
scended from  Heaven.  But  in  this  inftance,  as  in  many 
which  occur  in  the  intercourfe  between  nations  whofe 
progrefs  in  refinement  is  very  unequal,  the  ideas  of  thofe 
who  ufed  the  expreflion  were  different  from  the  ideas  of 
thofe  who  heard  it.  For  fuch  is  the  idiom  of  the  Indian 
languages,  or  fuch  is  the  Simplicity  of  thofe  who  fpealc 
them,  that  when  they  fee  any  thing  with  which  they  were 
formerly  unacquainted,  and  of  which  they  do  not  know 
the  origin  ;  they  fay,  that  it  came  down  from  Heaven. 
JNTugnez.  Ram.  iii.  327,  C. 

The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  fentiments 
and  proceedings  of  the  Peruvians,  appears  to  be  more  na- 
tural and  confident  than  either  of  the  two  preceding,  and 
is  better  fupported  by  the  fads  .related  by  the  contem- 
porary hiftorians. 

According  to  Xerez,  p.  200,  two  thoufand  Peru- 
vians were  killed.  Sancho  makes  the  number  of  the  flain 
fix  or  feven  thoufand.  Ram.  iii.  274,  D.  By  Gafci- 
laflb's  account,  five  thoufand  were  maflacred.  P.  ii. 
lib.  i.  c.  25.      The  number  which  I  have  mentioned, 

Vol.  III.  B  b  being 
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being  the  medium  between  the  extremes,  may  probably 
be  neareft  the  truth. 


NOTE  VIII.    p.  39. 

XJ  OTHING  can  be  a  more  ftriking  proof  of  this,  than 
that  three  Spaniards  travelled  from  Caxamalca  to 
Cuzco.  The  diftance  betwixt  them  is  fix  hundred  miles* 
In  every  place  throughout  this  vaft  extent  of  country 
they  were  treated  with  all  the  honours  which  the  Peru- 
vians paid  to  their  fovereigns,  and  even  to  their  divinities. 
Under  pretext  of  amaffing  what  was  wanting  for  the  ran- 
fom  of  the  Inca,  they  demanded  the  plates  of  gold  with 
which  the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  in  Cuzco  were 
adorned  ;  and  though  the  priefts  were  unwilling  to  alienate 
thofe  facred  ornaments,  and  the  people  refufed  to  violate 
the  fhrine  of  their  God,  the  three  Spaniards,  with  their 
own  hands,  robbed  the  Temple  of  part  of  this  valuable 
treafure  ;  and  fuch  was  the  reverence  of  the  natives  for 
their  perfons,  that  though  they  beheld  this  a£t  of  facri- 
lege  with  aftonifhment,  they  did  not  attempt  to  prevent 
or  difturb  the  commiflion  of  it.  Zarate,  lib.  ii.  c.  6. 
Sancho  np.   Ramuf.  iii.  375,  D. 

NOTE  IX.   p.  52. 

A  CCORDING  to  Herrera,  the  fpoil  of  Cuzco,  after 

fetting  apart  the  king's  fifth,  was  divided  among  480 
perfons.  Each  received  4000  pefos.  This  amounts  to 
1,920,000  pefos.  Dec.  5.  lib.  vi.  c.  3.  But  as  the 
general,  and  other  officers,  were  entitled  to  a  part  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  private  men,  the  fum  total  muft 
have  rifen  much  beyond  what  I  have  mentioned.  Go- 
mara,    c.   123.    and   Zarate2    lib.  ii.  c.  8.  fatisfy  them- 

felves 
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Selves  with  averting  in  general,  that  the  plunder  of  Cuzco 
was  of  greater  value  than  the  ranfom  of  Atahualpa. 


NOTE  X.    p.  54.    • 

"^T  O  expedition  in  the  New  World  was  conducted  with 
more  perfevering  courage  than  that  of  Alvarado,  and 
in  none  were  greater  hardships  endured.     Many  of  the 
perfons  engaged  in  it  were,   like  their  leader,  veterans 
who  had  ferved  under  Cortes,  inured  to  all  the  rigour  of 
American  war.     Such  of  my  readers  as  have  not  an  op- 
portunity of  perufing  the  ftriking  description  of  their  Suf- 
ferings by  Zarate  or  Herrera,  may  form  fome  idea  of  the 
nature  of  their  march  from  the  fea-coaft  to  Quito,  by 
confulting  the  account  which  D.  Ant.  Ulloa  gives  of  his 
own  journey   in   173b,  nearly  in  the  fame  route.     Voy. 
torn.  i.  p.  178,  &c.  or  that  of- M.  Bouguer,  who  pro- 
ceeded from  Puerto  Viejo,  to  Quito,   by  the  fame  road 
which  Alvarado  took.      He  compares  his  own  journey 
with  that  of  the  Spanifh  leader,  and  by  the  comparifon, 
gives  a  moft  ftriking  idea  of  the  boldnefs  and  patience  of 
Alvarado,  in  forcing  his  way  through  fo  manv  obftacles. 
Voyage  du  Perou,  p.  28,  &c. 

NOTE  XI.    p.  55. 

A  CCORDING  to  Herrera,  there  was  entered  on  ac- 
count of  the  king,  in  gold,  155,300  pefos,  and  5400 
marks  (each  8  ounces)  of  filver,  belides  Several  vciTels 
and  ornaments,  fome  of  gold)  and  others  of  filver  ;  on 
account  of  private  perfons,  in  gold  499,000  pefos,  and 
54,000  marks  of  filver.      Dec.  5.  lib.  vi.    c.  13. 

Bb2  NOTE 
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NOTE  XII.    p.  65. 

HP  HE  Peruvians  had  rccourfe  to  other  military  arts  than 
thofe  of  the  Spaniards.  As  the  cavalry  were  the 
chief  obiecl:  of  their  terror,  they  endeavoured  to  render 
them  incapable  of  acling,  by  means  of  a  long  thong  with 
a  ftone  faftened  to  each  end.  This,  when  thrown  by  a 
fkilful  hand,  twifted  about  the  horfe  and  its  rider,  and 
entangled  them  fo  as  to  obftrucl:  their  motions.  Herrcra 
mentions  this  as  an  invention  of  their  own.  Dec.  5. 
lib.  viii.  c.  4.  But  as  I  have  obferved,  vol.  ii.  p.  160, 
this  weapon  is  common  among  feveral  barbarous  tribes 
towards  the  extremity  of  South  America  j  and  it  is  more 
probable,  that  the  Peruvians  had  obferved  the  dexterity 
with  which  they  ufed  it  in  hunting,  and  on  this  occafion 
adopted  it  themfelves.  The  Spaniards  were  confiderably 
annoyed  by  it.  Herrera,  ibid.  Another  inftance  of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Peruvians  deferves  mention.  By  turn- 
ing a  river  out  of  its  channel,  they  overflowed  a  valley, 
in  which  a  body  of  the  enemy  was  ported  fo  fuddenly, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  the  Spaniards  mado 
their  efcape.     Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  viii.  c.  5. 


NOTE  XIII.   p.  85. 

TiERRERA's  account  of  Orellana's  voyage  is  the 
moft  minute,  and  apparently  the  moft  accurate.  It 
was  probably  taken  from  the  journal  of  Orellana  himfelf. 
But  the  dates  are  not  diftin&ly  marked.  His  navigation 
down  the  Coca,  or  Napoo,  begun  early  in  February  1541 ; 
and  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  26th  of 
Auguft,  having  fpent  near  {even  months  in  the  voyage. 
M.  de  la  Condamine,  in  the  year  1743,  failed  from 
Cuenca  to  Para,  a  fettlement  of  the  Portuguefe  at  the 
3  mouth 
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mouth  of  the  river,  a  navigation  much  longer  than  that  of 
Orellana,  in  lefs  than  four  months.  Voyage,  p.  179. 
But  the  two  adventurers  were  very  differently  provided 
for  the  voyage.  This  hazardous  undertaking,  to  which 
ambition  prompted  Orellana,  and  to  which  the  love  of 
fcience  led  M.  de  la  Condamine,  was  undertaken  in  the 
year  1769,  by  Madame  Godin  des  Odonais,  from  con- 
jugal affection.  The  narrative  of  the  hardfhips  which 
fhe  fuffered,  of  the  dangers  to  which  (he  was  expofed, 
and  of  the  difafters  which  befel  her,  is  one  of  the  moft 
Angular  and  affecting  ftories  in  any  language,  exhibiting 
in  her  conduct  a  itriking  picture  of  the  fortitude  which 
diftinguifhes  the  one  fex,  mingled  with  the  fenfibility  and 
tendernefs  peculiar  to  the  other.  Lettre  de  M.  Godin,  a 
M.  de  la  Condamine. 


NOTE  XIV.    p.  89. 

Tl  ERRERA  gives  a  ftriking  picture  of  their  indigence. 
Twelve  gentlemen,  who  had  been  officers  of  diftinc- 
tion  under  Almagro,  lodged  in  the  fame  houfe,  and  hav- 
ing but  one  cloak  among  them,  it  was  worn  alternately 
by  him  who  had  occafion  to  appear  in  public,  while  the 
reft,  from  the  want  of  a  decent  drefs,  were  obliged  to 
keep  within  doors.  Their  former  friends  and  compa- 
nions were  fo  much  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  Pizarro, 
that  they  durft  not  entertain  or  even  converfe  with  them. 
One  may  conceive  what  was  the  condition,  and  what  the 
indignation  of  men  once  accuftomed  to  power  and  opu- 
lence, when  they  felt  themfelves  poor  and  defpifed,  with- 
out a  roof  under  which  to  melter  their  heads,  while  they 
beheld  others,  whofe  merit  and  fervices  were  not  equal  to 
theiis,  living  with  fplendour  in  fumptuous  edifices. 
Dec.  6.  lib.  viii.  c.  6. 

B  b  3  NOTE 
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NOTE   XV.   p.  103. 

T  l  ERRER  A,  whofr  accuracy  entitles  him  to  great  cre- 
dit, afferts,  that  Gonzalo  Pilzarro  pofTefied  domains 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chuquefaca  de  la  Plata,  which 
yielded  him  an  annual  revenue  greater  than  that  of  the 
archbifhop  of  Toledo,  the  beft  endowed  fee  in  Europe. 
Dec.  "j.  lib.  vi,  c.  3. 

NOTE    XVI.    p.  118. 

a  LL  the  Spanifh  writers  defcribe  his  march,  and  the 
diftreifes  of  both  parties  very  minutely.  Zarate  ob- 
ferves,  that  hardly  any  parallel  to  it  occurs  in  hiftory, 
cither  with  refpecT:  to  the  length  of  the  retreat  or  the  ar- 
dour of  the  purfuit.  Pizarro,  according  to  his  compu- 
tation, followed  the  viceroy  upwards  of  three  thoufand 
miles.     Lib.  v.  c.  16.  26. 


NOTE   XVII.  p.  133. 

"I T  amounted,    according   to  Fernandez,    the  beft  in- 
formed hiftorian  of  that  period,  to  one  million  four 
hundred  thoufand  pefos.     Lib.  ii.  c.  79. 


NOTE    XVIII.    p.  135. 

/^ARVAJAL,  from  the  beginning,  had  been  an  ad- 
vocate for  an  accommodation  with  Gafca.  Finding 
Pizarro  incapable  of  holding  that  bold  courfe  which  he 
originally  fuggefted,  he  recommended  to  him  a  timely 
fubmiffion  to  his  fovereign  as  the  fafeft  meafure.  When 
the  prefidcnt's  offers  were  firft  communicated  to  Carvajal, 
"Bv  our  Lady   (faid  he,    in  that  flrain  of  buffoonery 

which 
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which  was  familiar  to  him)  the  prieft  iffues  gracious  bulls, 
He  gives  them  both  good  and  cheap,  let  us  not  only  ac- 
cept them,  but  wear  them  as  reliques  about  our  necks." 
Fernandez,  lib.  ii.   c.  63. 


NOTE   XIX.   p.  142. 

T"\URING  the  rebellion  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  {even 
hundred  men  were  killed  in  battle,  and  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  were  hanged  or  beheaded.  Herrera, 
dec.  8.  lib.  iv.  c.  4.  Above  three  hundred  of  thefe  were 
cut  off  by  Carvajal.  Fernandez,  lib.  ii.  c.  91..  Zaratc 
makes  the  number  of  thofe  put  to  a  violent  death  five 
hundred.     Lib.  vii.  c.  1. 


NOTE  XX.   p.  151. 

I  N  my  inquiries  concerning  the  manners  and   policv  of 
the  Mexicans,  I  have  received  much  information  from 
a  large  manufcript  of  Don  Alonib  de  Corita,  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  Court  of  Audience  of  Mexico.     In  the  year 
1553,    Philip  II.    in   order  that  he  might  difcover  the 
mode  of  levying  "tribute  from  his  Indian  fubjects,    that 
would  be  mod  beneficial  to  the  crown,  and  leaft  oppref- 
five  to  them,  addrefled  a  mandate  to  all  the  Courts  of  Au- 
dience in  America,    enjoining  them  to   anfwer  certain 
queries  which  he  propofed  to  them,  concerning  the  an- 
cient form  of  government  eftabliihed  among  the  various 
nations  of  Indians,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  paid  taxes 
to  their  kings  or  chiefs.     In  obedience  to  this  mandate, 
Corita,  who  had  refided  nineteen  years  in  America,  four- 
teen of  which  he  parted   in  New  Spain,    compofed  the 
work  of  which  I  have  a  copy.      He  acquaints  his  fove- 
reign,  that  he  had  made  it  an  object  during  his  refidence 
Bb  4  in 
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ill  America,  and  in  all  its  provinces  which  he  had  vifited, 
to  inquire  diligently  into  the  manners  and  euftoms  of  the 
natives,  that  he  had  converfed  for  this  purpofe  with  many 
aged  and  intelligent  Indians,  and  confulted  feveral  of  the 
Spanifh  ecclefiaftics,  who  underftood  the  Indian  languages 
mofr.  perfectly,  particularly  fome  of  thole  who  landed  in 
New  Spain  foon  after  the  conquefr.  Corita  appears  to 
be  a  man  of  fome  learning,  and  to  have  carried  on  his 
inquiries  with  the  diligence  and  accuracy  to  which  he 
pretends.  Greater  credit  is  due  to  his  teflimony  from 
one  circumftance.  His  work  was  not  compofed  with  a 
view  to  publication,  or  in  fupport  of  any  particular  theory, 
but  contains  fimple,  though  full  anfwers  to  queries  pro- 
pofed  to  him  officially.  Though  Herrera  does  not  men- 
tion him  among  the  authors  whom  he  had  followed  as 
guides  in  his  hiftory,  I  mould  fuppofe,  from  feveral  facts 
of  which  he  takes  notice,  as  well  as  from  feveral  expref- 
fions  which  he  ufes,  that  this  memorial  of  Corita  was 
not  unknown  to  him. 


NOTE  XXI.    p.  162. 

'"THE  early  Spanifh  writers  were  fo  hafty  and  inaccu- 
rate in  eftimating  the  numbers  of  people  in  the  pro- 
vinces and  towns  of  America,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  af- 
certain  that  of  Mexico  itfelf  with  any  degree  of  precifion. 
Cortes  dcfcribes  the  extent  and  populoufnefs  of  Mexico  in 
general  terms,  which  imply  that  it  was  not  inferior  to  the 
greateft  cities  in  Europe.  Gomara  is  more  explicit,  and 
affirms,  that  there  were  60,000  houfes,  or  families  in 
Mexico.  Cron.  c.  78.  Herrera  adopts  his  opinion^ 
Dec.  2.  lib.  vii.  c.  13;  and  the  generality  of  writers  fol- 
low them  implicitly  without  inquiry  or  fcruple.  Accord- 
ing to  this  account,    the    inhabitants  of   Mexico  mull 

have 
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have  been  about  300,000.  Torquemada,  with  his  ufual 
propenfity  to  the  marvellous,  afferts,  that  there  were  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  houfes  or  families  in  Mexi- 
co, and  confequently  about  fix  hundred  thoufand  inhabi- 
tants. Lib.  iii.  c.  23.  But  in  a  very  judicious  account 
of  the  Mexican  empire,  by  one  of  Cortes's  officers,  the 
population  is  fixed  at  60,000  people.  Ramufio,  iii.  309, 
A.  Even  by  this  account,  which  probably  is  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  Mexico  was 
a  great  city. 


I 


NOTE  XXII.   p.  166. 

T  is  to  P.  Torribio  de  Benavente,  that  I  am  indebted 
for  this  curious  obfervation.  Palafox,  biftiop  of  Ciu- 
dad  de  ]a  Puebla  Los  Angeles,  confirms  and  illuftrates  it 
more  fully.  The  Mexican  (fays  he)  is  the  only  language 
in  which  a  termination  indicating  refpecT:,  filavas  reveren- 
tlales  y  de  cortefia,  may  be  affixed  to  every  word.  By  add- 
ing the  final  fyllable  zin  or  azln  to  any  word,  it  becomes 
a  proper  expreflion  of  veneration  in  the  mouth  of  an  in- 
ferior. If,  in  fpeaking  to  an  equal,  the  word  Father  is 
to  be  ufed,  it  is  TatI,  but  an  inferior  fays  Tatzin.  One 
prieft  fpeaking  to  another,  calls  him  Teopixque  j  a  perfon 
of  inferior  rank  calls  him  Teopixcalzin.  The  name  of  the 
emperor  who  reigned  when  Cortes  invaded  Mexico,  was 
Montezuma,  but  his  vafTals,  from  reverence,  pronounced 
it  Montezumazin.  Torribio,  MS.  Palaf.  Virtudes  del 
Indio,  p.  65.  The  Mexicans  had  not  only  reverential 
nouns,  but  reverential  verbs.  The  manner  in  which 
thefe  are  formed  from  the  verbs  in  common  ufe,  is  ex- 
plained by  D.  Jof.  Aug.  Aldama  y  Guevara  in  his  Mexi- 
can Grammar,  N°.  188. 

NOTE 
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NOTE  XXIII.   p.  172. 

T^ROM  comparing  feverai  pafTages  in  Corita  and  Her* 
rera,  we  may  collect  with  fome  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  various  modes  in  which  the  Mexicans  contributed  to- 
wards the  fupport  of  government.     Some  perfons  of  the 
firft  order  feem  to  have  been  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  any  tribute,  and  as  their  only  duty  to  the  public,  were 
bound  to  perfonal  fervice  in  war,  and  to  follow  the  banner 
of  the  fovereign  with  their  vafTais.     2.  The  immediate 
vaffals  of  the  crown  were  bound  not  only  to  perfonal  mili- 
tary fervice,  but  paid  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
their  lands  in  kind.     3.  Thofe  who  held  offices  of  honour 
or  truft,  paid  a  certain  fhare  of  what  they  received  in  con- 
fequence  of  holding  thefe.     4.   Each  Capidla,  or  aflbcia- 
tjon,  cultivated  fome  part  of  the  common  field  allotted  to 
it,  for  the  behoof  of  the  crown,  and  depofited  the  produce 
in  the  royal  granaries.      5.   Some  part  of  whatever  was 
brought  to  the  public  markets,  whether  fruits  of  the  earth, 
or  the  various  productions  of  their  artifts  and  manufac- 
turers, was  demanded  for  the  public  ufe,  and  the  mer- 
chants who  paid  this  were  exempted  from  every  other  tax. 
t>.  The  MayequcS)  or  adferipti  glebx,  were  bound  to  cul- 
tivate certain  diftricts  in  every  province,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  crewn  lands,  and  brought  the  increafe  into 
public  ftorehoufes.      Thus  the  fovereign  received  fome 
part  of  whatever  was  ufeful  or  valuable  in  the  country, 
whether  it  was  the  natural  production  of  the  foil,  or  ac- 
quired by  the  induftry  of  the  people.      What  each  contri- 
buted towards  the  fupport  of  government,  feems  to  have 
been  inconfiderable.       Corita,    in  anfwer  to  one  of  the 
queries  put  to  th$  Audience  of  Mexico  by  Philip  II.  en- 
deavours to  edirnate  in  money  the  value  of  what  each  citi- 
zen might  be  fuppofed  to  pay,  and  does  not  reckon  it  at 

more 
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more  than  three  or  four  reals,  about  eighteen  pence  or  two 

fliillings  a  head. 

i 

NOTE  XXIV.   p.  172. 

f^ORTES,  who  feems  to  have  been  as  much  aftonifhed 
with  this,  as  with  any  inftance  of  Mexican  ingenuity, 
gives  a  particular  defcription  of  it.  Along  one  of  the 
caufeways,  fays  he,  by  which  they  enter  the  city,  are 
conducted  two  conduits,  compofed  of  clay  tempered 
with  mortar,  about  two  paces  in  breadth,  and  raifed 
about  fix  feet.  In  one  of  them  is  conveyed  a  ftream  of 
excellent  water,  as  large  as  the  body  of  a  man,  into  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  it  fupplies  all  the  inhabitants  plen- 
tifully. The  other  is  empty,  that  when  it  is  neceflary 
to  clean,  or  repair  the  former,  the  ftream  of  water  may 
be  turned  into  it.  As  this  conduit  paffes  along  two  of 
the  bridges,  where  there  are  breaches  in  the  caufeway, 
through  which  the  falt-water  of  the  lake  flows,  it  is  con- 
veyed over  them  in  pipes  as  large  as  the  body  of  an  ox» 
then  carried  from  the  conduit  to  the  remote  quarters  of 
the  city  in  canoes,  and  fold  to  the  inhabitants.  Relat. 
ap.  Ramuf.  241,  A. 


NOTE  XXV.   p.  174. 

]N  the  armoury  of  the  royal  palace  of  Madrid,  are  fhewn 
fuits  of  armour,  which  are  called  Montezuma's. 
They  are  compofed  of  thin  lacquered  copper-plates.  In 
the  opinion  of  very  intelligent  judges  they  are  evidently 
caftem.  The  forms  of  the  filver  ornaments  upon  them, 
reprefenting  dragons,  &c.  may  be  confidercd  as  a  con- 
firmation of  this.  They  are  infinitely  fuperior  in  point  of 
workman  (hip  to  any  effort  of  American  art.  The  Spa- 
niards 
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niards  probably  received  them  from  the  Philippine  iflands. 
The  only  unqueftionable  fpecimen  of  Mexican  art  that  I 
know  of  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  cup  of  very  fine  gold, 
which  is  faid  to  have  belonged  to  Montezuma.  It  weighs 
5  oz.  i2dwt.  Three  drawings  of  it  were  exhibited  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  June  10,  1765.  A  man's 
head  is  reprefented  on  this  cup.  On  one  fide  the  full  face, 
on  the  other  the  profile,  on  the  third  the  back  parts  of  the 
head.  The  relievo  is  faid  to  have  been  produced  by 
punching  the  infide  of  the  cup,  fo  as  to  make  the  repre- 
fentation  of  a  face  on  the  outfide.  The  features  are  rude, 
but  very  tolerable,  and  certainly  too  rude  for  Spanifh 
workmanfhip.  This  cup  was  purchafed  by  Edward  earl 
of  Orford,  while  he  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz  with  the 
fleet  under  his  command,  and  is  now  in  the  poflefiion  of 
his  grandfon,  Lord  Archer.  I  am  indebted  for  this  in- 
formation to  my  refpe£table  and  ingenious  friend  Mr. 
Barrington. 


NOTE  XXVI.   p.  179. 

'T,HE  learned  reader  will  perceive  how  much  I  have 
been  indebted,  in  this  part  of  my  work,  to  the 
guidance  of  the  bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  who  has  traced  the 
fucceflive  fteps,  by  which  the  human  mind  advanced  in 
this  line  of  its  progrefs,  with  much  erudition,  and  greater 
ingenuity.  He  is  the  firft,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  formed 
a  rational  and  confiftent  theory  concerning  the  various 
modes  of  writing  practifed  by  nations,  according  to  the 
various  degrees  of  their  improvement.  Div.  Legation  of 
Mofes,  iii.  69,  &c  Some  important  obfervations  have 
been  added  by  the  learned  and  intelligent  author  of  the 
Traite  de  la  Formation  Mechanique  des  Langues,  torn.  i. 
295,  &c. 

As 
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As  the  Mexican  paintings  are  the  moft  curious  monu- 
ments extant  of  the  earlieft  mode  of  writing,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  give  fome  account  of  the  means  by  which 
they  were  preferved  from  the  general  wreck  of  every  work 
of  art  in  America,  and  communicated  to  the  Public.  For 
the  moft  early  and  complete  collection  of  thefe  publifhed 
by  Purchas,  we  are  indebted  to  the  attention  of  that  cu- 
rious inquirer,  Hakluyt.  Don  Antonio  Mendoza,  vice- 
roy of  New  Spain,  having  deemed  thofe  paintings  a  pro- 
per prefent  for  Charles  V.  the  fhip  in  which  they  were 
fent  to  Spain,  was  taken  by  a  French  cruizer,  and  they 
came  into  tlhe  pofTeffion  of  Thevet,  the  king's  geographer, 
who  having  travelled  himfelf  into  the  New  World,  and 
defcribed  one  of  its  provinces,  was  a  curious  obferver  of 
whatever  tended  to  illuftrate  the  manners  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. On  his  death,  they  were  purchafed  by  Hakluyt, 
at  that  time  chaplain  of  the  Englifh  ambaflador  to  the 
French  court ;  and,  being  left  by  him  to  Purchas,  were 
publifhed  at  the  defire  of  the  learned  antiquary  Sir  Henry 
Spelman.      Purchas,  iii.   1065. 

The  fccond  fpecimen  of  Mexican  piclure-writing,  was 
publifhed  by  Dr.  Francis  Gemelli  Carreri,  in  two  copper- 
plates. The  firft  is  a  map,  or  reprefentation  of  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  ancient  Mexicans-  on  their  firft  arrival  in  the 
country,  and  of  the  various  ftations  in  which  they  fettled, 
before  they  founded  the  capital  of  their  empire  in  the  lake 
of  Mexico.  The  fecond  is  a  Chronological  Wheel,  or 
Circle,  reprefenting  the  manner  in  which  they  computed 
and  marked  their  cycle  of  fifty-two  years.  The.  former 
was  given  to  him  by  Dr.  Criftoval  de  Guadalajora,  in  the 
citv  of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles  ;  the  latter  he  received  from 
Don  Carlos  de  Siguenza  y  Congorra.  But  as  it  feems 
now  to  be  a  received  opinion  (founded  I  know  not  on 
what  evidence)  that  Carreri  was  never  out  of  Italy,  and 

that 
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that  his  famous  Giro  del  Mundo  is  an  account  of  a  fi&itiouS 
voyage,  I  have  not  mentioned  thefe  paintings  in  the  text. 
They  have,  however,  manifeftly  the  appearance  of  being 
Mexican  productions,  and  are  allowed  to  be  fo  by  Bo- 
turini,  who  was  we'll  qualified  to  determine  whether  they 
were  genuine  or  fuppofititious.  The  ftyle  of  painting  in 
the  former  is  confiderably  more  perfect  than  any  other 
fpecimen  of  Mexican  defign  ;  but  as  the  original  is  faid  to 
have  been  much  defaced  by  time,  I  fufpedt.  that  it  has  been 
improved  by  fome  touches  from  the  hand  of  an  European 
artift.  Carreri,  Churchill,  iv.  p.  487.  The  chrono- 
logical wheel  is  a  juft  delineation  of  the  Mexican  mode  of 
computing  time,  as  defcribed  by  Acofra,  lib.  vi.  c.  2. 
It  feems  to  refemble  one  which  that  learned  Jefuit  had 
feen ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  as  a  genuine  monument,  it 
proves  that  the  Mexicans  had  artificial,  or  arbitrary  cha- 
racters, which  reprefented  feveral  things  befides  numbers. 
Each  month  is  there  reprefented  by  a  fymbol  expreffive 
of  fome  work  or  rite  peculiar  to  it. 

The  third  fpecimen  of  Mexican  painting  was  difco- 
vered  by  another  Italian.  In  1736,  Lorenzo  Boturini 
Benaduci  fet  out  for  New  Spain,  and  was  led  by  feveral 
incidents  to  ftudy  the  language  of  the  Mexicans,  and  to 
collect  the  remains  of  their  hiftorical  monuments.  He 
perfifted  nine  years  in  his  refearches,  with  the  enthufiafm 
of  a  projector,  and  the  patience  of  an  antiquary.  In  1746, 
he  publifiied  at  Madrid,  Idea  de  una  Nucva  Hijloria  Gene- 
ral de  la  America  Septentrional,  containing  an  account  of 
the  refult  of  his  inquiries  ;  and  he  added  to  it  a  catalogue 
of  his  American  Hiftorical  Mufeum,  arranged  under 
thirty-fix  different  heads.  His  idea  of  a  New  Hiftory 
appears  to  me  the  work  of  a  whimfical  credulous  man. 
But  his  catalogue  of  Mexican  maps,  paintings,  tribute- 
rolls, 
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rolls,  calendars,  &c.  is  amazing.  Unfortunately  a  fhip, 
in  which  he  had  fent  a  confiderable  part  of  them  to  Eu- 
rope, was  taken  by  an  Englifh  privateer  in  the  war  before 
laft ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  perifhed  by  falling  into 
the  hands  of  ignorant  captors.  Boturini  himfelf  incurred 
the  difpleafure  of  the  Spanifh  court,  and  died  in  an  hofpi- 
tal  at  Madrid.  The  hiftory,  of  which  the  Idea,  &c.  was 
only  a  profycfius,  was  never  publifhed.  The  remainder 
of  his  Mufeurn  feems  to  have  been  difperfed.  Some  part 
of  it  came  into  the  pofTeffion  of  the  prcfent  archbifhop  of 
Toledo,  when  he  was  primate  of  New  Spam,  and  he 
publifhed  from  it  that  curious  tribute-roll  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

The  only  other  collection  of  Mexican  paintings,  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  is  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna* 
By  order  of  their  Imperial  Majefties,  I  have  obtained  fuch 
a  fpecimen  of  thefe  as  I  defired,  in  eight  paintings,  made 
with  fo  much  fidelity,  that  I  am  informed  the  copies  could 
hardly  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  originals.  According  to 
a  note  in  this  Codex  Mexicanus,  it  appears  to  have  been 
aprefent  from  Emmanuel  King  of  Portugal  to  Pope  Cle- 
ment VII.  who  died  A.  D.  1 53  ^.  After  paffing  through 
the  hands  of  feveral  illuftrious  proprietors,  it  fell  intothofe 
of  the  cardinal  of  Saxe-Eifenach,  who  prefented  it  to  the, 
emperor  Leopold.  Thefe  paintings  are  manifeftly  Mexi- 
can, but  they  are  in  a  ftyle  very  different  from  any  of  the 
former.  An  engraving  has  been  made  of  one  of  them,  in 
order  to  gratify  fuch  of  my  readers,  as  may  deem  this  an 
object  worthy  of  their  attention.  Were  it  an  object  of 
iufficient  importance,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  poflible,  bv 
recourfe  to  the  plates  of  Purchas,  and  the  archbifhop  of 
Toledo,  as  a  key,  to  form  plaufible  conjectures  concern- 
ing the  meaning  of  this  picture.  Many  of  the  figures  are 
6  manifeftly 
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manifeftly  fimilar.  A.  A.  are  targets  and  darts,  almoft 
in  the  fame  form  with  thofe  publilhed  by  Purchas,  p.  1070, 
107 1,  &c.  B.  B.  are  figures  of  temples,  nearly  refembling 
thofe  in  Purchas,  p.  11 09  and  1113,  and  in  Lorenzana, 
Plate  II.  C.  is  a  bale  of  mantles,  or  cotton  cloths,  the 
figure  of  which  occurs  in  almoft  every  plate  of  Purchas 
and  Lorenzana.  E.  E.  E.  feem  to  be  Mexican  captains 
in  their  war  drefs,  the  fantaftic  ornaments  of  which  re- 
femble  the  figures  in  Purchas,  p.  1.110,  iur,  2113.  I 
fhould  fuppofe  this  picture  to  be  a  tribute-roll,  as  their 
mode  of  noting  numbers  occurs  frequently.  D.  D.  D. 
&c.  According  to  Boturini,  the  mode  of  computation 
by  the  number  of  knots,  was  known  to  the  Mexicans  as 
well  as  to  the  Peruvians,  p.  85.  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  number  of  units  is  reprefented  in  the  Mexican 
paintings  in  my  pofleffion,  feems  to  confirm  this  opinion. 
They  plainly  refemble  a  firing  of  knots  on  a  cord  or 
flender  rope. 

SiKCE  I  publifhed  the  former  Edition,  Mr.  Waddi- 
love,  who  is  ftill  pleafed  to  continue  his  friendly  attention 
to  procure  me  information,  has  difcovered,  in  the  Library 
of  the  Efcurial,  a  volume  in  folio,  confifting  of  forty 
fheets  of  a  kind  of  pafleboard,  each  the  fize  of  a  common 
fheet  of  writing  paper,  with  great  variety  of  uncouth  and 
whimfical  figures  of  Mexican  painting,  in  very  freffi  co- 
lours, and  with  an  explanation  in  Spanifh  to  mofr  of 
them.  The  flrft  twenty-two  meets  are  the  figns  of  the 
months,  days,  &c.  About  the  middle  of  each  meet  are 
two  or  more  large  figures  for  the  month,  furrounded  by 
the  figns  of  the  days.  The  laft  eighteen  fheets  are  not 
fo  filled  with  figures.  They  feem  to  be  figns  of  Deities, 
and  images  of  various  objects.  According  to  this  Calen- 
dar in  the  Efcurial,  the  Mexican  year  contained  286  days, 
divided  into  22  months  of  13  days.  Each  day  is  repre- 
fented 
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fented  by  a  different  fign,  taken  from  fome  natural  ob- 
ject, a  ferpent,  a  dog,  a  lizard,  a  reed,  a  houfe,  &c. 
The  figns  of  days  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Efcurial  are  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  with  thofe  mentioned  by  Boturini,  Idea, 
&c.  p.  45.  But,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  that  Author, 
the  Mexican  year  contained  360  days,  divided  into  18 
months  of  20  days.  The  order  of  days  in  every  month 
was  computed,  according  to  him,  firft  by  what  he  calls 
a  tridecennary  progreflion  of  days  from  one  to  thirteen,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Efcurial,  and 
then  by  a  feptenary  progreflion  of  days  from  one  to  feven, 
making  in  all  twenty.  In  this  Calendar,  not  only  the 
figns  which  diftinguifh  each  day,  but  the  qualities  fup- 
pofed  to  be  peculiar  to  each  month,  are  marked.  There 
are  certain  weaknefTes  which  feem  to  accompany  the  hu- 
man mind  through  every  ftage  of  its  progrefs  in  obferva- 
tion  and  fcience.  Slender  as  was  the  knowledge  of  the 
Mexicans  in  Aftronomy,  it  appears  to  be  already  con- 
nected with  judicial  Afrrology.  The  fortune  and  cha-« 
racier  of  perfons  born  in  each  month  are  fuppofed  to  be 
decided  by  fome  fuperior  influence  predominant  at  the 
time  of  nativity.  Hence  it  is  foretold  in  the  Calendar, 
that  all  who  are  born  in  one  month  will  be  rich,  in  an- 
other warlike,  in  a  third  luxurious,  &c.  The  pafleboard, 
or  whatever  fubftance  it  may  be  on  which  the  Calendar 
in  the  Efcurial  is  painted,  feems,  by  Mr.  Waddilove's 
defcription  of  it,  to  refemble  nearly  that  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna.  In  feveral  particulars,  the  figures 
bear  fome  likenefs  to  thofe  in  the  plate  which  I  have  pub- 
lifhed.  The  figures  marked  D.  which  induced  me  to 
conjecture,  that  this  painting  might  be  a  tribute-roll 
fimilar  to  thefe  publifhed  by  Purchas  and  the  Archbifhop 
of  Toledo,  Mr.  Waddilove  fuppofes  to  be  figns  of  days  ; 
and  I  have  fuch  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  obfer- 
vations,  as  to  conclude  his  opinion  to  be  well  founded. 
Vol.  III.  C  c  It 
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It  appears,  from  the  characters  in  which  the  explanations 
of  the  figures  are  written,  that  this  curious  monument  of 
Mexican  art  has  been  obtained,  foon  after  the  conqucft  of 
the  Empire.  It  is  fingular  that  it  fhould  never  have  been 
mentioned  by  any  Spanifh  Author. 


T 


NOTE  XXVII.    p.  181. 

HE  fir  ft  was  called,  the  Prince  of  the  deathful  Lance; 
the  fecond  the  Divider  of  Men  j  the  third,  the  Shed- 
der  of  Blood  ;  the  fourth,  the  Lord  of  the  Dark-Houfe. 
Acofta,  Lib.  vi.  c.  25. 

NOTE  XXVIII.    p.  189. 

'"]~HE  Temple  of  Cholula,  which  was  deemed  more 
holy  than  any  in  New  Spain,  was  likewife  the  moft 
confidcrable.  But  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  mount  of 
folid  earth.  According  to  Torquemada,  it  was  above  a 
quarter  of  a  league  in  circuit  at  the  bafe,  and  rofe  to  the 
height  of  forty  fathom.     Moij.  Ind.   Lib.  iii.  c.  19. 

From  infpe&ing  various  figures  of  temples  in  the 
paintings  engraved  by  Purchas,  there  feems  to  be  fome 
reafon  for  fufpeiting  that  all  their  temples  were  con- 
ilrucled  in  the  fame  manner.     See  Vol.  iii.    p.  1 109, 

mo.  1113. 
1 

NOTE  XXIX.  p.  190. 

VOT  only  in  Tlafcala,  and  Tepeaca,  but  even  in 
Mexico  itfelf,  the  houfes  of  the  people  were  mere 
huts  built  with  turf,  or  mud,  or  the  branches  of  trees. 
They  were  e;:tremely  low,  and  flight,  and  without  any 
furniture  but  a  few  earthen  yeflels.     Like  the  rudeft  In- 

4ianSi 
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dians,  fevera!  families  rcfided  under  the  fame  roof,  with- 
out having  any  feparate  apartments.  Herrera,  Dec.  1. 
lib.  vii.  c.  13.  lib.  x.  c.  22.  Dec.  3.  lib.  i\\  c.  17. 
Torquem.  lib.  iii.   c.  23. 

NOTE  XXX.    p.  196. 

1  AM  informed  by  a  perfon  who  refided  long  in  New 
Spain,  and    vifitcd   almoft   every  province  of  it,  that 
there  is  not,  in  all  the  extent  of  that  vaft  empire,  any  mo- 
nument, or  veftige   of  any  building  more  ancient  than 
the  conqueft,    nor  of  any  bridge    or   highway,    except 
fome  remains  of  the  caufeway  from  Guadaloupe  to   that 
gate  of  Mexico  by  which  Cortes  entered  the  city.      MS. 
penes  me.     7'he  author  of  another  account  in  inanufcript 
obferves,  "  That  at  this  day  there  does  not  remain  even 
the  fmalleft  veftige  of  the  exiftence  of  any  ancient  Indian 
building,  public  or  private,  either  in  Mexico  or  in  any 
province  of  New  Spain.  I  have  travelled,  fays  he,  through 
all  the  countries  adjacent  to   them,  viz.   New  Gaiicia 
New  Bifcay,  New  Mexico,  Sonora,  Cinaloa,  the  New 
Kingdom  of  Leon,  and  New  Santandero,  without  hav- 
ing  obferved  any  monument  worth  notice,   except  the 
ruins   near    an    ancient   village    in   the  valley  de   Cafas 
Grandest  in  lat.   N.    300.  46'.  longit.   258°.  24'.    from 
the  ifland  of  Teneriffe,  or  460  leagues  N.  N.  W.  from 
Mexico.      He  defcribes  this  minutely,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  paltry  building   of  turf  and  frone,  plaftered 
over  with  white  earth  or  lime.     A  miffionary  informed 
that  gentleman,  that  he  had  difcovered  the  ruins  of  an- 
other fettlement  fimilar  to  the  former,  about  an  hundred 
leagues  towards   N.  W.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  St. 
Pedro.      MS.  penes  me. 

Those>  teftimonies  derive  great  credit  from  one  cir- 

surafrance,  that  they  were  not  given  in  fupport  of  any 

C  c  2.  particular 
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particular  fyftem  or  theory,  but  as  fimple  anfwers  to  que- 
ries which   I  had   propofed.     It  is   probable,  however, 
that  when  thefe  gentlemen  afTert,  that  no  ruins  or  monu- 
ments of  any  ancient  work  whatever  are  now  to  be  dif- 
covered  in  the  Mexican  Empire,  they  meant  that  there 
were  no  fuch  ruins  or  monuments  as  conveyed  any  idea 
of  grandeur  or  magnificence,  in  the  works  of  its  ancient 
inhabitants.    For  it  appears  from  the  teftimcny  of  feveral 
Spanifh  authors,  that  in  Otumba,  Tlafcala,  Cholula,  &c. 
fome  vefliges  of  ancient  buildings  are  ftill  vifible.     Villa 
Segnor    Theatro  Amer.   p.  143.  308.   353.     D.  Fran. 
Ant.   Lcrenzana,  formerly  archbifhop  of  Mexico,  and 
now  of  Toledo,  in  his  introduction  to  that  edition  of  the 
Cartas   de  Rebcion  of  Cortes,  which  he  publifhed  at 
Mexico,  mentions  fome  ruins  which  are  frill  vifible  in 
feveral  of  the  towns  through  which  Cortes  pafTed  in  his 
way  to  the  capital,  p.  4.  &c.     But  neither  of  thefe  au- 
thors give  any  defcription  of  them,  and  they  feem  to  be 
fo  very  inconfiderable,  as  to  fhow  only  that  fome  build- 
ings had  once  been  there.     The  large  mount  of  earth  at 
Cholula,  which  the  Spaniards  dignified  with  the  name  of 
temple,   frill  remains,  but  without  any  fteps  by  which  to 
afcend,  or  any  facing  of  ftone.     It  appears  now  like   a 
natural  mount,  covered  with  grafs  and  fhrubs,  and  pof- 
fibly  it   was   never  any  thing  more.     Torqucm,  lib.  iii, 
c.  19.     I  have  received  a  minute  defcription  of  the  re- 
mains  of  a  temple  near  Cuernavaca,  on  the  road  from 
Mexico  to  Acapulco.     It  is  compofed  of  large  Hones, 
fitted  to  each  other  as  nicely  as  thofe  in  the  buildings  of 
the  Peruvians,  which  are  hereafter  mentioned.     At  the 
foundation  it  forms  a   fquare  of  25  yards  ;  but  as  it  rifes 
in  height,  it  diminifhes  in  extent,  not  gradually,  but  by 
being  contracted  fuddenly  at  regular  diftances,  fo  that  it 
muff,  have  refembled  the  figure  B  in  the  plate.     It  termi- 
nated, it  is  faid,  in  a  fpixe. 

7  NOTfi 
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NOTE  XXXI.   p.  196. 

*-pHE  exaggeration  of  the  Spanifh  Hiftorians,  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  number  of  human  victims  facrificed  in 
Alexico,  appears  to  be  very  great.  According  to  Go- 
mara,  there  was  no  year  in  which  twenty  thoufand  human 
victims  were  not  offered  to  the  Mexican  Divinities,  and 
in  fome  years  they  amounted  to  fifty  thoufand.  Cron. 
c.  229.  The  fkulls  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  were  ranged 
in  order  in  a  building  erected  for  that  purpefe,  and  two 
of  Cortes's  officers  who  had  counted  them,  informed 
Gomara  that  their  number  was  a  hundred  and  thirty-fix 
thoufand.  Ibid.  c.  82.  Herrera's  account  is  ftill  more 
incredible,  that  the  number  of  victims  was  fo  great,  that 
five  thoufand  have  been  facrificed  in  one  day,  nay,  on 
fome  occafions,  no  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand.  Dec.  iii. 
lib.  ii.  c.  16.  Torquemada  goes  beyond  both  in  extra- 
vagance, for  he  aflerts,  that  twenty  thoufand  children, 
exclufive  of  other  victims,  were  flaughtered  annually. 
Mon.  Ind.  lib.  vii.  c.  21.  The  moft  refpectable  autho- 
rity in  favour  of  fuch  high  numbers  is  that  of  Zumurraga, 
the  firfl  bifhop  of  Mexico,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  chap- 
ter general  of  his  order,  A.  D.  1631,  aflerts  that  the 
Mexicans  facrificed  annually  twenty  thoufand  victims. 
Davila.  Teatro  Ecclef.  126.  In  oppofition  to  all  thefe 
accounts,  B.  de  las  Cafas  obferves;  that  if  there  had  been 
fuch  an  annual  wade  of  the  human  fpecies,  the  country 
could  never  have  arrived  at  that  degree  of  populoufnefs, 
for  which  it  was  remarkable  when  the  Spaniards  fidt 
landed  there  ;  and  he  pofitivcly  aflerts,  that  the  Mexicans 
never  facrificed  more  than  fifty  or  a  hundred  perfons  in  a 
year.  See  his  difpute  with  Sepulveda,  fubjoined  to  his 
Breviffima  Relacion,  p.  105.  Cortes  does  not  fpecify 
what  number  of  victims  was  facrificed  annually,  but  B. 
C  c  3  Dia* 
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Diaz  del  Caflello  relates,  that  an  enquiry  having  been 
made,  with  rcipe£l  to  this,  by  the  Francifcan  Monks, 
who  were  fent  into  New  Spain  immediately  after  the  con- 
quell,  it  was  found  that  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred 
were  facrificed  every  vear  in  Mexico.     C.  207. 


NOTE    XXXII.    p.  197. 

IT  is  hardly  neccflary  to  obferve,  that  the  Permian 
'Chronology  is  not  only  obfeure,  but  repugnant  to 
conclufions  deduced  from  the  mod  accurate  and  cxtenfive 
obferv2tions,  concerning  the  time  that  elapfes  during  each 
reign,  in  any  given  fucceffian  of  princes.  The  medium 
has  been  found  not  to  exceed  twenty  years.  According 
to  Acofla  and  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega,  Huana  Capac, 
who  died  about  the  year  1527,  was  the  twelfth  Inca. 
The  duration  of  the  Peruvian  monarchy  ought  not  to 
have  been  reckoned  above  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ; 
but  they  affirm  that  it  had  fubfifted  four  hundred  years. 
Acofla,  lib.  vi.  c.  19.  Vega,  lib.  i.  c.  9.  By  this 
account  each  reign  is  extended  at  a  medium  to  thirty- 
three  years,  inflead  of  twenty,  the  number  afcertained  by 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton's,  obfervations ;  but  {o  imperfect  were 
the  Peruvian  traditions,  that  though  the  total  is  boldly 
marked,  the  number  of  years  in  each  reign  is  unknown. 

NOTE  XXXIII.  p.  205. 

"V/IANY  of  the  early  Spanifh  writers  afiert,  that  the 
Peruvians  offered  human  facrifices.  Xeres,  p.  190. 
pirate,  lib.  i.  c.  II.  Acofta,  lib.  v.  c.  19.  But  Gar- 
cilaffo delaVega  contends, that  though  this  barbarous  pracr 
tice  prevailed  among  their  uncivilized  anceftors,  it  was 
totally  abolifhed  by  the  Incas,  and  that  no  human  victim 
was  ever  offered  in  any  temple  of  the  Sun.  This  afler- 
8  tion5 
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tion,  and  the  plauftble  reafons  with  which  he  confirms 
it,  arc  fufficient  to  refute  the  Spanifli  writers,  whofe  ac- 
counts iecm  to  be  founded  entirely  upon  report,  not  upon 
what  they  themfelves  had  obferved.  Vega,  lib.  ii.  c.  4. 
In  one  of  their  festivals,  the  Peruvians  offered  cakes  of 
bread  moiftened  with  blood  drawn  from  the  arms,  the 
eye-brows,  and  nofes  of  their  children.  Id.  lib.  vii.  c.  6. 
This  rite  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  their  ancient 
practice  of  facrificing  human  victims. 


NOTE  XXXIV.   p.  211. 

'THE  Spaniards  have  adopted  both  thofe  cuftoms  of  the 
ancient  Peruvians.  They  have  preferved  fome  of 
the  aqueducts  or  canals,  made  in  the  days  of  the  Incas, 
and  have  made  new  ones,  by  which  they  water  every  field, 
that  they  cultivate.  Ulloa  Voyage,  torn.  i.  422.  477. 
They  likewife  continue  to  ufe  guano,  or  the  dung  of  fea- 
fowls,  as  manure.  Ulloa  gives  a  defcription  of  the  al- 
moft  incredible  quantity  of  it  in  the  fmall  iflands  near 
the  coafl.     Ibid.  481. 

NOTE  XXXV.   p.  213. 

'T  HE  temple  of  Cayambo,  the,  palace  of  the  Inca  at  Cajlo 
in  the  plain  of  Lacatunga,  and  that  of  Atun-Cannar, 
arc  defcribed  by  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  286,  &c.  who  infpected 
them  with  great  care.  M.  de  Condamine  publifhed  a 
curious  memoir  concerning  the  ruins  of  Atun-Cannar. 
Mem.  de  l'Academie  de  Berlin,  A.  D.  1746,  p.  435. 
Acofla  defcribes  the  ruins  of  Cuzco,  which  he  had  exa- 
mined. Lib.  vi.  c.  14.  Garcilaflb,  in  his  ufual  ftile 
gives  pompous  and  confufed  defcriptions  of  feveral  temples, 
and  other  public  edifices.  Lib.  iii.  c.  1.  21.  lib.  vi.  c.  4. 
C  c  4  Don 
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Don Zapata,  in  a  large  treatife  concerning  Peru, 

which  has   not  hitherto  been   publifhed,    communicates 
fame  information  with  refpedr.  to  feveral  monuments  of 
the  ancient  Peruvians,  which  have  not  been  mentioned 
by  other  authors.      MS.  penes  me,  Articulo  xx.     Ulloa 
defcribes   fome    of    the    ancient  Peruvian    fortifications, 
vhich  were  likewife  works  of  great  extent  and  folidity. 
Tom.  i.  391.     Three  circumftances  ftruck  all  thofe  ob- 
fervers  :   the  vaft  fize  of  the  ftones  which  the  Peruvians 
employed  in  fome  of  their  buildings.     Acofta  meafured 
one,  which  was  thirty  feet  long,  eighteen  broad,  and  fix 
in  thicknefs  ;    and   yet,    he  adds,    that  in  the  fortrefs  at 
Cuzco,  there  were  ftones  confiderably  larger.     It  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  hew  the  Peruvians  could  move  thefe, 
and  raifc  them  to  the  height  even  of  twelve  feet.      The 
fecond  circumftance  is,  the  imperfection  of  the  Peruvian 
art,  when  applied  to  working  in  timber.     By  the  patience 
and  perfeverance  natural   to  Americans,  ftones  may  be 
formed  into  any  (hape,  merely  by   rubbing  one   againft 
another,  or  by  the  ufe  of  hatchets  or  other  inftruments 
made  of  ftcne ;  but  with  fuch  rude  tools,   little  progrefs 
can  be  made   in  carpentry.     The  Peruvians  could  not 
mortize  two  beams  together,  or  give  anv  degree  of  union, 
or  (lability  to  any  work  compofed  of  timber.     As  they 
could  not  form  a  centre,  they  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  arches  in  building,   nor  can  the  Spanifli 
authors  conceive  now  they  were  able  to  frame  a  roof  for 
thofe  ample  ftructures  which  they  raifed. 

The  third  circumftance  is  a  ftriking  proof,  which  all 
the  monuments  of  the  Peruvians  furnifh,  of  their  want 
of  ingenuity  and  invention,  accompanied  with  patience 
no  lefs  aftonifhing.  None  of  the  ftones  employed  in  thofe 
works  were  formed  into  any  particular  or  uniform  fhape, 

which 
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which  could  render  them  fit  for  building.  The  Indians 
took  them  as  they  fell  from  the  mountains,  or  were  raifed 
out  of  the  quarries.  Some  were  fquare,  fome  triangular, 
fome  convex,  fome  concave.  Their  art  and  industry  were 
employed  in  joining  them  together,  by  forming  fuch  hol- 
lows in  the  one,  as  perfectly  correfponded  to  the  projections 
or  rifings  in  the  other.  This  tedious  operation,  which 
might  have  been  fo  eailly  abridged,  by  adapting  the  fur- 
face  of  the  {tones  to  each  other,  either  by  rubbing,  or 
by  their  hatchets  of  copper,  would  be  deemed  incredible, 
if  it  were  not  put  beyond  doubt  by  infpecting  the  remains 
of  thofe  buildings.  It  gives  them  a  very  fingular  appear- 
ance to  an  European  eye.  There  is  no  regular  layer  or 
ftratum  of  building,  and  no  one  ftone  refcmbles  another 
in  dimenfions  or  form.  At  the  fame  time,  by  the  perfe- 
vering,  but  ill-directed  induflry  of  the  Indians,  are  all 
joined  with  that  minute  nicety  which  I  have  mentioned. 
Ulloa  made  this  obfervation  concerning  the  form  of  the 
ftones  in  the  fortrefs  of  Atun-Cannar.  Voy.  i.  p.  387* 
Pineto  gives  a  fimilar  defcription  of  the  fortrefs  of  Cuzco, 
the  molt:  perfect  of  all  the  Peruvian  works.  Zapata  MS. 
■penes  me.  According  to  M.  de  Condamine,  there  were 
regular  ftrata  of  building  in  fome  parts  of  Atun-Cannar* 
which  he  remarks  as  fingular,  and  as  a  proof  of  fome 
progrefs  in  improvement. 


393 


NOTE  XXXVI.   p.  217 


/• 


**pHE  appearance  of  thofe  bridges,  which  bend  with 
their  own  weight,  wave  with  the  wind,  and  are  con- 
iiderably  agitated  by  the  motion  of  every  perfon  who  pafles 
along  them,  is  very  frightful  at  firft.  But  the  Spaniards 
have  found  them  to  be  the  eafieit  mode  of  paffing  the  tor- 
rents in  Peru,  over  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  throw 
more  folid  ftru&ures  either  of  ftone  or  timber.     They 

form 
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form  thofe  hanging  bridges  fo  ftrong  and  broad,  that 
loaded  mules  pafs  alongft  them.  All  the  trade  of  Cuzco  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  fuch  a  bridge  over  the  river  Apu- 
rimac.  Ulloa,  torn.  i.  358.  A  more  fimple  contrivance 
was  employed  in  paffing  fmaller  ftreams :  a  bafket,  in 
which  the  traveller  was  placed,  being  fufpended  from  a 
ftrong  rope  flretchcd  acrofs  the  frream,  it  was  pufhed  or 
drawn  from  one  fide  to  the  other.     Ibid. 

NOTE  XXXVII.   p.  228. 

"TV  \  Y  information  with  refpect  to  thofe  events  is  taker: 
from  Notlcia  breve  de  la  expedicion  militar  de  So- 
nora  y  Cinaloa,  fu  exito  feliz,  y  vantojofo  eftado,  en  que 
por  confecuentia  de  ello,  fe  han  puefto  ambas  provincias, 
published  at  Mexico,  June  17th,  1771,  in  order  tofatisfy 
the  curiofity  of  the  merchants,  who  had  furnifhed  the  vice- 
roy with  money  for  defraying  the  expence  of  the  arma- 
ment. The  copies  of  this  Notion  are  very  rare  in  Ma- 
drid ;  but  I  have  obtained  one,  which  has  enabled  me  to 
communicate  thefe  curious  fa£ts  to  the  Public.  Accord- 
ing to  this  account,  there  was  found  in  the  mine  Yeco- 
rato  in  Cinaloa,  a  grain  of  gold  of  twenty-two  carats, 
which  weighed  fixteen  marks  four  ounces  four  ochavas  ; 
this  was  fent  to  Spain  as  a  prefent  fit  for  the  king,  and  is 
now  depofited  n\  the  royal  cabinet  at  Madrid. 

NOTE  XXXVIII.   p.  229. 

'XTIE  uncertainty  of  geographers  with  refpeel  to  this 
point  is  remarkable,  for  Cortes  feems  to  have  fur- 
vcyed  its  coafts  with  great  accuracy.  The  archbifhop  of 
Toledo  has  publifhed,  from  the  original,  in  the  poficflion 
of  the  Marquis  del  Valle,  the  defcendant  of  Cortes,  a 
map  drawn  in  1541,  by  the  pilot  Domingo  Caftiilo,  in 

which  California  is  laid  down  as  a  peninfula,   ftretcbing 

out 
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out  nearly  in  the  fame  direction  which  is  now  given  to  it 
in  the  beft  maps,  and  the  point  where  K-io  Colorado  en- 
ters the  gulf  is  marked  with  precifion.  Hift.  de  Neuva 
Efpagna,  327. 

NOTE  XXXIX.    p.  232. 

JAM  indebted  for  this  fa&  to  M.  L'Abbe  RaynaJ, 
torn.  iii.  103.  and  upon  confulting  an  intelligent perfon, 
who  having  been  long  fettled  on  the  Mofquito  fhore,  has 
been  engaged  in  the  logwood  trade,  I  find  that  ingenious 
author  has  been  well  informed.  The  logwood,  cut  near 
the  town  of  St.  Francis  of  Campeachy,  is  of  much  better 
quality  than  that  on  the  other  fide  of  Yucatan,  and  the 
Englifh  trade  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  is  almofr.  at  an  end. 

N  O  T  E  XL.   p.  250. 

r>  Torribio  de  Benevente,  or  Motolinea,  has  enume- 
rated ten  caufes  of  the  rapid  depopulation  of  Mexico, 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  the  Ten  Plagues.  Many  of 
thefe  are  not  peculiar  to  that  province.  1.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  fmall-pox.  This  difeafe  was  firft  brought 
into  New  Spain  in  the  year  1520  by  a  negro  flave  who  at- 
tended Narvaez.  Torribio  affirms,  that  one  half  of  the 
people  in  the  provinces,  vifitedwith  this  diftemper,  died. 
To  this  mortality,  occafioned  by  the  fmall-pox,Torquema- 
daadc!.;  the  deftruclive  effects  of  two  contagious  difrempers 
which  raged  in  the  years  1545  and  [5-6.  In  the  former 
8pp,OCO ;  in  the  latter,  above  two  millions  periihed,  accord- 
ing to  an  exact  account  taken  by  order  of  the  viceroys. 
Mon.  Ind.  i.  642.  The  fmall-pox  was  not  introduced  into 
Peru  for  fcveral  years  after  the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards, 
but  proved  very  fatal  to  the  natives.  Garcia  Origen^ 
p.  88.  2.  The  numbers  who  were  killed,  or  died  of  fa- 
mine in  their  war  with  the  Spaniards,  particularly  during 

the 
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the  fiege  of  Mexico.     3.  The  great  famine  that  followed 
after  the  reduction  of  Mexico,  as  all  the  people  engaged, 
either  on  one  fide  or  other,  had  neglected  the  cultivation 
of  their  lands.     Something  fimilar  to  this  happened  in  all 
the  other  countries  conquered  by  the  Spaniards.     4.  The 
grievous  talks  impofed  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  people 
belonging  to  their  Rcpartimientos.      5.  The  oppreffive 
burden  of  taxes  which  they  were  unable  to  pay,  and  from 
which  they  could  hope  for  no  exemption.     6.  The  num- 
bers employed  in  collecting  the  gold,  carried  down  by  the 
torrents  from  the  mountains,  who  were  forced  from  their 
own  habitations,  without  any  provifion  made  for  their 
fubfifrence,  and  fubjecled  to  all  the  rigour  of  cold  in  thofe 
elevated  regions.     7.  The  immenfe  labour  of  rebuilding 
Mexico,   which  Cortes  urged  on  with  fuch  precipitate 
ardour,    as   deftroyed  an  incredible   number  of  people. 
8.  The  number  of  people  condemned  to  fervitude,  under 
various    pretexts,    and  employed  in   working  the   filver 
mines.     Thefe,  marked  by  each  proprietor  with  a  hot 
iron,  like  his  cattle,  were  driven  in  herds  to  the  moun- 
tains.    The  nature  of  the  labour  to  which  they  were  fub- 
jecfed  there,  the  noxious  vapours  of  the  mines,  the  cold- 
nefs  of  the  climate,  and  fcarcity  of  food,  were  fo  fatal, 
that  Torribio  affirms,  the  country  round  feveral  of  thofe 
mines,    particularly  near  Guaxago,    was   covered   with 
dead  bodies,  the  air  corrupted  with  their  flench,  and  fo 
many  vultures,  and  other  voracious  birds,  hovered  about 
for  their  prey,  that  the  fun  was  darkened  with  their  flight. 
10.  The  Spaniards,    in   the  different   expeditions  which 
they  undertook,  and  by  the  civil  wars  which  they  carried 
on,  deftroyed  many  of  the  natives,  whom  they  compelled 
to  ferve  them  as  Ta?nemesr  or  carriers  of  burdens.     This 
laft  mode  of  oppreffion  was  particularly  ruinous  to  the 
Peruvians.     From  the  number  of  Indians  who  perifhed 

in 
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in  Gonzalo  Pizarro's  expedition  into  the  countries  to  th« 
eaft  of  the  Andes,  one  may  form  fome  idea  of  what  they 
luffered  in  fimilar  fervices,  and  how  faft  they  were  wafted 
by  them.  Torribio,  MS.  Corita  in  his  Breve  y  Sum- 
maria  Relacion,  illuftrates  and  confirms  feveral  of  Tor- 
ribio's  obfervations,  to  which  he  refers.     MS.  ptntsme. 


NOTE  XLI.   p.  251. 

17  VEN  Montefquieuhas  adopted  this  idea,  lib.  viii.  c.  18. 
But  the  pafiion  of  that  great  man  for  fyflem,  fome- 
times  rendered  him  inattentive  to  refearch ;  and  from  his 
capacity  to  refine,  he  was  apt,  in  fome  inftances,  t 
•verlook  obvious  and  juft  caufes. 


J 


NOTE  XLII.   p.  252. 

A  STRONG  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  teftament  of 
Ifabella,  where  fhe  difcovers  the  mod  tender  con- 
cern for  the  humane  and  mild  ufageof  the  Indians.  Thofc 
laudable  fentiments  of  the  queen  have  been  adopted  into 
the  public  law  of  Spain,  and  ferve  as  the  introduction  to 
the  regulations  contained  under  the  title  of  the  good  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians.     Recopil.  lib.  vi.  tit.  x. 


NOTE  XUH.   p.  254. 

1 N  the  feventh  Title  of  the  firfl  book  of  the  Recopilacion, 
which  contains  the  laws  concerning  the  powers  and 
functions  of  archbifhops  and  bifhops,  almoft  a  third  part 
of  them  relates  to  what  is  incumbent  upon  them,  as 
guardians  of  the  Indians,  and  points  out  the  various  me- 
thods irj  which  it  is  their  duty  to  interpofe,  in  order  to 
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defend  them  from  oppreffion,  either  with  refpect.  to  their 
perfons  or  property.  Not  only  do  the  laws  commit  to 
them  this  honourable  and  hurnane  office,  but^they  actually 
excrcife  it. 

Innumerable  proofs  of  this  might  be  produced  from 
Spanifh  authors.  But  I  rather  refer  to  Gage,  as  he  was 
not  difpofed  to  afcribe  any  merit  to  the  popifh  clergy,  to 
which  they  were  not  fully  entitled.  Survey,  p.  14.2.  192, 
&c.  Henry  Hawks,  an  Englifh  merchant,  who  refided 
five  years  in  New  Spain,  previous  to  the  year  1572,  gives 
the  fame  favourable  account  of  the  popifh  clergy.  Hak- 
luyt,  iii.  466.  By  a  law  of  Charles  V.  not  only  bifliops, 
but  other  ecclefiaftics,  are  impowered  to  inform  and  ad- 
monifh  the  civil  magiftrates,  if  any  Indian  is  deprived  of 
his  juft  liberty  and  rights.  Recopilac.  lib.  vi.  tit.  vh 
ley  14;  and  thus  were  conftituted  legal  protectors  of  the 
Indians.  Some  of  the  Spanifh  ecclefiaftics  refufed  to 
grant  abfolution  to  fuch  of  their  countrymen  as  pofiefied 
Encommula^  and  confidcred  the  Indians  as  flaves,  or  em- 
ployed them  in  working  their  mines.  Gonz.  DaviL 
Teatro  Ecclef.  i.  157. 


NOTE  XLIV.    p.  255. 

A  CCORDING  to  Gage,  Chiapa  dos  Indos  contains 
4000  families,  and  he  mentions  it  only  as  one  of 
the  largeft  Indian  towns  in  America,  p.  104. 


NOTE  XLV.   p.  255. 

IT  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  the 

date  of  population  in  thofe  kingdoms  of  Europe  where 

the  police  is  raoft  perfect,  and  where  fcience  has  made  the 

greateft 
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oreateft  progrefs.  In  Spanifh  America,  where  know- 
ledge is  ftill  in  its  infancy,  and  few  men  have  leifure  to 
engage  in  refearchcs  merely  fpeculative,  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  this  curious  inquiry.  But  in  the  year 
1 74 1,  Philip  V.  enjoined  the  viceroys  and  governors  of 
the  feveral  provinces  in  America,  to  make  an  actual  fur- 
vey  of  the  people  under  their  jurifdiction,  and  to  tranfmit 
a  report  concerning  their  number  and  occupations.  In 
confequence  of  this  order,  the  Conde  de  Fuen-Clara, 
viceroy  of  New  Spain,  appointed  D.  Jof.  Antonio  de 
Villa  Segnor  y  Sanchez,  to  execute  that  commiffion  in 
New  Spain.  From  the  reports  of  the  magistrates  in  the 
feveral  diftridls,  as  well  as  from  his  own  obfervations,  and 
long  acquaintance  with  moft  of  the  provinces,  Villa  Segnor 
publifhed  the  refult  of  his  inquiries  in  his  Teatro  Ameri- 
cano. His  report,  however,  is  imperfect.  Of  the  nine 
diocefes,  into  which  the  Mexican  empire  has  been  divided, 
he  has  publifhed  an  account  of  five  only,  viz.  the  archbi- 
fhopric  of  Mexico,  the  bifhoprics  of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles, 
Mechoacan,  Oaxaca,  and  Nova  Galicia.  The  bifhop- 
rics of  Yucatan,  Verapaz,  Chiapa,  and  Guatimala,  are 
entirely  omitted,  though  the  two  latter  comprehend  coun- 
tries, in  which  the  Indian  race  is  more  numerous  than  in 
any  part  of  New  Spain.  In  his  furvey  of  the  extenfive 
diocefe  of  Nova  Galicia,  the  fituation  of  the  different 
Indian  villages  is  defcribed,  but  he  fpecifies  the  number 
of  people  only  in  a  fmall  part  of  it.  The  Indians  of  that 
vaft  province,  in  which  the  Spanifli  dominion  is  imper- 
fectly eftablifhed,  are  not  regiftered  with  the  fame  accu- 
racy as  in  other  parts  of  New  Spain.  According  to  Villa 
Segnor,  the  actual  ftate  of  population  in  the  five  diocefes 
above  mentioned  is  of  Spaniards,  negroes,  mulattoes,  and 
meftizos,  in  the  diocefes  of 

Mexico 
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Fa-nilies. 

Mexico        —                 —                —  105,202 

Los  Angeles         —  ■              —            — •  30,600 

Mechoacan         —             —            —  30,840 

Oaxaca         —             —           <  — -         —  7^296 

Nova  Galicia         —             —             —  16,770 

190,708 

At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total  number  is  953,540 

Indian  families  in  the  diocefe  of  Mexico  1 19,51 1 

Los  Angeles         —              —             —  88,240 

Mechoacan       —             —             — -  3^»T9D 

Oaxaca         —             —             —         —  44,222 

Nova  Galicia           —             —           —  6,222 

294>39 l 

At  the  rate  of  five  to  a  family,  the  total  number  is 
1,471,955.  We  may  rely  with  greater  certainty  on  this 
computation  of  the  number  of  Indians,  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  Matriada,  or  regifter,  according  to  which  the 
tribute  paid  by  them  is  collected.  As  four  diocefes  of 
nine  are  totally  omitted,  and  in  that  of  Nova  Galicia  the 
numbers  are  imperfectly  recorded,  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  number  of  Indians  in  the  Mexican  empire  exceeds  two 
millions. 

The  account  of  the  number  of  Spaniards,  &c.  fecms 
not  to  be  equally  complete.  Of  many  places,  Villa  Scg- 
nor  obferves  in  general  terms,  that  feveral  Spaniards, 
negroes,  and  people  of  a  mixed  race,  refide  there,  with- 
out fpecifying  their  number.  If,  therefore,  we  make 
allowance  for  thefe,  and  for  all  who  refide  in  the  four 
diocefes  omitted,  the  number  of  Spaniards,  and  of  thefc 
of  a  mixed  race,  may  probably  amount  to  a  million  and  a 

half. 
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half.  In  fome  places,  Villa  Segnor  diftinguifhes  between 
Spaniards  and  the  three  inferior  races  of  negroes,  mulat- 
toes,  and  mcftizos,  and  marks  their  number  feparately. 
But  he  generally  blends  them  together.  But  from  the 
proportion  obfervable  in  thofe  places,  where  the  number 
of  each  is  marked,  as  well  as  from  the  account  of  the  ftate 
of  population  In  New  Spain  by  other  authors,  it  is  manifeft 
that  the  number  of  negroes  and  perfons  of  a  mixed  race 
far  exceeds  that  of  Spaniards.  Perhaps  the  latter  ought 
not  to  be  reckoned  above  500,000  to  a  million  of  the  for- 
mer. 

Defective  as  this  account  may  be,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  procure  fuch  intelligence  concerning  the  number 
of  people  in  Peru,  as  might  enable  me  to  form  any  con- 
jecture equally  fatisfying  with  refpect  to  the  degree  of  its 
population.  I  have  been  informed,  that  in  the  year  1761, 
the  protector  of  the  Indians  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru 
computed  that  612,780  paid  tribute  to  the  king.  As  all 
females,  and  perfons  under  age,  are  exempted  from  this 
tax  in  Peru,  the  total  number  of  Indians  ought,  by  that 
account,  to  be  2,449,120.     MS.  penes  me. 

I  shall  mention  another  mode,  by  which  one  may 
compute,  or  at  leaft  form  a  guefs,  concerning  the  ftate  of 
population  in  New  Spain  and  Peru.  According  to  an 
account  which  I  have  reafon  to  confider  as  accurate,  the 
number  of  copies  of  the  bull  of  Cruzada,  exported  to  Peru 
on  each  new  publication,  is  1,171,953;  to  New  Spain 
2,649,326.  I  am  informed,  that  but  few  Indians  pur- 
chafe  bulls,  and  that  they  are  fold  chiefly  to  the  Spanifh 
inhabitants,  and  thofe  of  mixed  race,  fo  that  the  number 
of  Spaniards,  and  people  of  a  mixed  race,  will  amount 
by  this  mode  of  computation  to  at  leaft  three  millions. 

Vol.  TIL  Dd  The 
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The  number  of  inhabitants  in  many  of  the  towns  in 
Spanifh  America,  may  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  extent  of 
population,  and  correct  the  inaccurate,  but  popular  no- 
tion entertained  in  Great  Britain,  concerning  the  weak 
and  defolate  ftate  of  their  colonies.  The  city  of  Mexico 
contains  at  leaft  150,000  people.  Puebla  de  los  Angeles 
contains  above  60,000  Spaniards,  and  people  of  a  mixed 
race.  Villa  Segnor,  p.  247.  Guadalaxara  contains 
above  30,000,  exclufive  of  Indians.  Id.  ii.  206.  Lima 
contains  54,000.  D.  CofmeBueno  Defer,  de  Peru,  1764. 
Carthagena  contains  25,000.  Potofi  contains  25,000. 
Bueno,  1767.  Popayan  contains  above  20,000.  Ulloa, 
i.  287.  Towns  of  a  fecond  clafs  are  ftill  more  numerous. 
The  cities  in  the  moft  thriving  fettlements  of  other  Euro- 
pean nations  in  America  cannot  be  compared  with  thefe. 

Such  are  the  detached  accounts  of  the  number  of  people 
in  feveral  towns,  which  I  found  fcattered  in  authors 
whom  I  thought  worthy  of  credit.  But  I  have  obtained 
an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the 
province  of  Quito,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  I  can  rely; 
and  I  communicate  it  to  the  Public,  both  to  gratify  cu- 
riofity,  and  to  rectify  the  miftaken  notion  which  I  have 
mentioned.  St.  Francifco  de  Quito  contains  between  50 
and  60,000  people  of  all  'the  different  races.  Befides  the 
city,  there  are  in  the  Cotreglmiento  29  curas  or  parifhes 
eftablifhed  in  the  principal  villages,  each  of  which  has 
fmaller  hamlets  depending  upon  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
thefe  are  moftly  Indians  and  Meftizos.  St.  Juan  de  Pafto 
has  between  6  and  8000  inhabitants,  befides  27  depend- 
ent villages.  St.  Miguel  de  Ibarra  7000  citizens,  and 
ten  villages.  The  diftrhft.  of  Havala  between  18  ar.d 
20,oco  people.  The  diflricl  of  Tacunna  between  10 
and  12,000.     The   diflrict  of   Ambato  between    8   and 

i©,ooo, 
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10, coo,  befides  16  depending  villages.  The  city  of  Rio- 
bamba  between  16  and  20,000  inhabitants,  and  9  de- 
pending villages.  The  diftricl:  of  Chimbo  between  6  and 
8000.  The  city  of  Guyaquil  from  16  to  20,000  inha- 
bitants, and  14  depending  villages.  The  diftricl:  of 
Atuafi  between  5  and  6000,  and  4  depending  villages. 
The  city  of  Cuenza  between  25  and  30,000  inhabitants, 
and  9  populous  depending  villages.  The  town  of  Laxa 
from  8  to  10,000  inhabitants,  and  14  depending  villages. 
This  degree  of  population,  though  flender,  if  we  confider 
the  vaft  extent  of  the  country,  is  far  beyond  what  is  com- 
monlv  fuppofed.  I  have  omitted  to  mention,  in  its  pro- 
per place,  that  Quito  is  the  only  province  in  Spanifh 
America  that  can  be  denominated  a  manufacturing  coun- 
try ;  hats,  cotton  fluffs,  and  coarfe  woollen  cloths,  are 
made  there  in  fuch  quantities,  as  to  be  fufficient  not  only 
for  the  confumption  of  the  province,  but  to  furnifh  a  con- 
fiderable  article  for  exportation  into  other  parts  of  Spanifh 
America.  I  know  not  whether  the  uncommon  induftry 
of  this  province  mould  be  confidered  as  the  caufe  or  the 
effect  of  its  populoufnefs.  But  among  the  oftentatious 
inhabitants  of  the  New  World,  the  paffion  for  every 
thing  that  comes  from  Europe  is  fo  violent,  that  I  am 
informed  the  manufactures  of  Quito  are  fo  much  under- 
valued, as  to  be  on  the  decline. 

NOTE  XLVI.   p.  26o. 

HpHESE  are  eftablimed  at  the  following  places.  St. 
Domingo  in  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  Mexico  in 
New  Spain,  Lima  in  Peru,  Panama  in  Tierra  Firme, 
Santiago  in  Guatimala,  Guadalaxara  in  New  Galicia, 
Santa  Fe  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada.  La  Plata 
in  the  country  of  Los  Charcas,  St.  Francifco  de  Quito, 
St.  Jago  de  Chili,  Buenos  Ayrec.  To  each  of  thefe  are 
Dd2  fubjeaed 
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fubje&ed  feveral  large  provinces,  and  fome  fo  fa;r  removed 
from  the  cities  where  the  courts  are  fixed,  that  they  can 
derive  little  benefit  from  their  jurifdicfion.  Tine  Spanifti 
writers  commonly  reckon  up  twelve  court*  of  Audience, 
but  they  include  that  of  Manila  in  the  Philippine  Iflands. 


NOTE  XL VII.  p268. 

f\N  account  of  the  diftance  of  Peru  and  Chili  from 
Spain,  and  the  difficulty  of  carrying  commodities  of 
fuch  bulk  as  wine  and  oil  acrofs  the  ifthmus  of  Panama, 
the  Spaniards  in  thofe  provinces  have  been  permitted  to 
plant  vines  and  olives.  But  they  are  ftri&ly  prohibited 
from  exporting  wine  or  oil  to  Panama,  Guatimala,  or 
any  province  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  to  receive  it  from 
Spain.     Recop.  lib.  i.  tit.  xvii.  1.  15  —  18* 

NOTE  XLVIII.   p.  27c. 

'"pHIS  computation  was  made  byBenzoni,  A.  D.  1550, 
fifty -eight  years  after  the  difcovery  of  America.  Hift. 
Novi  Orbis,  lib.  iii.  c.  21.  But  as  Benzoni  wrote  with 
the  fpirit  of  a  malcontent,  difpofed  to  detract  from  the 
Spaniards  in  every  particular,  it  is  probable  that  his  cal- 
culation is  too  low. 

NOTE  XLIX.   P27i. 

Tkyl  Y  information,  with  refpedt  to  the  divifion  and  tranf- 
million  of  property  in  the  Spanifh  colonies,  is  im- 
perfect. The  Spanifh  authors  do  not  explain  this  fully, 
and  have  not  perhaps  attended  fufficiently  to  the  effects  of 
their  own  inftitutions  and  laws.  Solorzano  de  jure  Ind. 
vol.  ii.  lib.  ii.  1.  16.  explains  in  fome  meafurc  the  intro- 
|  du&ion 
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dudtion  of  the  tenure  of  Mayorafgo,  and  mentions  Tome 
of  its  effects.  Villa  Segnor  fakes  notice  of  a  fingular 
confequence  of  it.  He  obferves,  that  in  forne  of  the  beft 
fituations  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  a  good  deal  of  ground  is 
unoccupied,  or  covered  only  with  the  ruins  of  the  houfes 
once  erected  upon  it ;  and  adds,  that  as  this  ground  is 
held  by  right  of  Mayorafgo,  an  d  cannot  be  alienated,  that 
defolation  and  thofe  ruins  become  perpetual.  Theatr. 
Amer.  vol.  i.  p.  34. 

NOTE   L.   p.  273. 

'T'HERE  is  no  law  that  excludes  Creoles  from  offices 
either  civil  or  ecclefiaftic.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  many  Cedulas  which  recommend  the  conferring 
places  of  truft  indifcriminately  on  the  natives  of  Spain 
and  America.  Betancurt  y  Figueroa  Derecho,  &c.  p.  5, 
6.  But  notwithftanding  fuch  repeated  recommendations, 
preferment  in  almoft  every  different  line  is  conferred  on 
native  Spaniards.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  is  pro- 
duced by  the  author  laft  quoted.  From  the  difcovery  of 
America  to  the  year  1637,  three  hundred  and  fixty-nine 
bifhops,  or  archbifhops,  have  been  appointed  to  the  dif- 
ferent diocefes  in  that  country,  and  of  all  that  number 
only  twelve  were  Creoles,  p.  40,  This  predilection  for 
Europeans  fcems  ftill  to  continue.  By  a  royal  mandate, 
ifllied  in  1776,  the  chapter  of  tho  Cathedral  of  Mexico 
js  directed  to  nominate  European  ecclefiaftics  of  known 
merit  and  abilities,  that  the  King  may  appoint  them  to 
fupply  vacant  benefices.     MS.  fenes  me. 


Dd  3  NOTE 
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NOTE  LI.   p.  279. 

"\A  ODERATE  as  this  tribute  may  appear,  fuch  is  the 
extreme  poverty  of  the  Indians  in  many  provinces 
of  America,  that  the  exacting  of  it  i^  intolerably  opprefiive. 
Pegna  Itiner.  par  Parochos  de  Indios,  p.  192. 

NOTE  LIT.    p.  280. 

"I N  New  Spain,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  merit 
and  fervices  of  the  firll:  conquerors,  as  well  as  the  fmall 
revenue  arifing  from  the  country  previous  to  the  difcovery 
of  the  mines  of  Sacatecas,  the  encomiendas  were  granted 
for  three,  and  forne times  for  four  lives.  Recopil.  lib.  vi. 
tit.  ii.  c.  14,  Sec. 

NOTE  LIII.    p.  281. 

T\  Ant.  Ulloa  contends,  that  working  in  mines  is  not 
*  noxious,  and  as  a  proof  of  this  informs  us,  that 
many  Meftizos  and  Indians,  who  do  not  belong  to  any 
Repartimiento,  voluntarily  hire  themfelves  as  miners  ^ 
and  feveral  of  the  Indians,  when  the  legal  term  of  their 
fervice  expires,  continue  to  work  in  the  mines  of  choice. 
Entreten.  p.  265.  But  his  opinion  concerning  the  whole- 
fomenefs  of  thii  occupation  is  contrary  to  the  experience 
of  ail  ages;  and  wherever  men  are  allured  by  high  wages, 
they  will  engage  in  any  fpecies  of  labour,  however  fa- 
tiguing or  pernicious  it  may  be.  D.  Hern.  Carillo  Alte- 
mirano  relates  a  curious  fact  incompatible  with  this  opi- 
nion. Wherever  mines  are  wrought,  fays  he,  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  decreafes  ;  butv,in  the  province  of  Cam- 
peachy,  where  there  are  no  mines,  the  number  of  Indians 

has 
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has  increafed  more  than  a  third  fincethe  conqueft  of  Ame- 
rica, though  neither  the  foil  nor  climate  be  fo  favourable 
as  in  Peru  or  Mexico.  Colbert  Collect.  In  another 
memorial  prefented  to  Philip  III.  in  the  year  1609,  Cap- 
tain Juan  Gonzalez  de  Azevedo  afTerts,  that  in  every 
diftrift  of  Peru,  where  the  Indians  are  compelled  to  la- 
bour in  the  mines,  their  numbers  were  reduced  to  the 
half,  and  in  fome  places  to  the  third,  of  what  it  was  un- 
der the  viceroyalty  of  Don.  Fran.  Toledo  in  1581. 
Colb.  Colled. 

NOTE  LIV.   p.  28i. 

A  S  labour  of  this  kind  cannot  be  prefcribed  with  legal 
accuracy,  the  tafks  feem  to  be  in  a  great  meafure 
arbitrary,  and  like  the  fervices  exacted  by  feudal  fuperiors 
in  vinea  prato  aut  mejfey  from  their  vaflals,  are  extremely 
burdenfome,  and  often  wantonly  oppreffive.  Pegna  Iti- 
ner.  par  Parochos  de  Indios. 

NOTE    LV.    p.  282. 

*J"  HE  turn  of  fervice  known  in  Peru  by  the  name  of 
MiUi,  is  called  Tanda  in  New  Spain.  There  it 
continues  no  longer  than  a  week  at  a  time.  No  perfon 
is  called  to  ferve  at  a  greater  diftance  from  his  habitation 
than  24  miles.  This  arrangement  is  lefs  oppreffive  t» 
the  Indians  than  that  eftabiifhed  in  Peru.  Memorial  of 
Hern.  Carillo  Altamirano.     Colbert  Collect. 

NOTE   LVI.    p.  284. 

^HE  ftrongefr.  proof  of  this  may  be  deduced  from  the 

laws  themfelves.     By  the  multitude  and  variety  of 

regulations  to  prevent  abufes,  ^e  may  form  an  idea  of 

D  d  4  their 
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their  number.  Though  the  laws  have,  wifely,  provided 
that  no  Indian  fhall  be  obliged  to  ferve  in  any  mine  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  his  place  of  refidence  than  thirty 
miles  ;  we  are  informed  in  a  memorial  of  D.  Hernan  Ca- 
rillo  Altamirano  prefented  to  the  king,  that  the  Indians 
of  Peru  are  often  compelled  to  ferve  in  mines  at  the 
diftance  of  a  hundred,  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  even  two 
hundred  leagues  from  their  habitation.  Colbert  Collect. 
Many  mines  are  fituated  in  parts  of  the  country,  fo  bar- 
ren, and  fo  diftant  from  the  ordinary  habitations  of  the 
Indians,  that  the  neceflxty  of  procuring  labourers  to  work 
there,  has  obliged  the  Spanifh  monarchs  to  difpenfe  with 
their  own  regulations  in  feveral  inftances,  and  to  permit 
the  viceroys  to  compel  the  people  of  more  remote  pro- 
vinces to  refort  to  thofe  mines.  Efcalona  Gazophyl. 
Perub.  lib.  i.  c.  16.  But  in  juftice  to  them  it  fhould  be 
obferved,  that  they  have  been  ftudious  to  alleviate  this 
©ppreflion  as  much  as  poflible,  by  enjoining  the  viceroys 
to  employ  every  method,  in  order  to  induce  the  Indians 
to  fettle  in  fomepart  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  mines. 
Id.  Ibid. 


NOTE  LVII.    p.  289. 

lT~'ORQUEMADA,  after  a  long  enumeration,  which 
has  the  appearance  of  accuracy,  concludes  the  num- 
ber of  monafteries  in  New  Spain  to  be  four  hundred. 
Mon.  Ind.  lib.  xi^.  c.  32.  The  number  of  monafteries 
in  the  city  of  Mexico  alone  was,  in  the  year  1745,  fifty- 
five.  Villa-Segnor.  Theat.  Amcr.  i.  34.  Ulloa  reckons 
up  forty  convents  in  Lima ;  and  mentioning  thofe  for 
nuns,  he  fays,  that  a  fmall  town  might  be  peopled  out  of 
them,  the  number  of  perfons  fhut  up  there  is  fo  great. 
Voy.  i.  429.  Philip  III.  in  a  letter  to  the  viceroy  of 
Peru,  A.  D.  1620,  obfervc?,  that  the  number  of  con- 

vents 
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vents  in  Lima  was  fo  great,  that  they  covered  more 
ground  than  all  the  reft  of"  the  city.  Solorz.  lib.  iii. 
c.  23.  "•  57'  L'b*  i'i-  c'  *6.  Torquem.  lib.  xv.  c.  3. 
The  firft  monaftery  in  New  Spain  was  founded  A.  D. 
I525>  f°ur  vears  onty  a^ccr  &&  conqueft.  Torq.  lib.  xv. 
c.  16. 

According  to  Gil  Gonzalez  Davila,  the  complete 
eftablifhment  of  the  American  church  in  all  the  Spanifh 
fettlcments  was,  iri  the  year  1649,  J  patriarch,  6  arch- 
bifhops,  32  bifhops,  346  prebends,  2  abbots,  5  royal 
chaplains,  840  convents.  Teatro  Ecclefiaftico  de  la? 
Lid.  Occident,  vol.  i.  Pref.  When  the  order  of  Jefuits 
was  expelled  from  all  the  Spanifh  dominions,  the  colleges, 
profejpd  houfes,  and  refidencies,  which  it  pofleiTed  in  the 
province  of  New  Spain,  were  thirty,  in  Quito  fixtcen,  in 
the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada  thirteen,  in  Peru  Seven- 
teen, in  Chili  eighteen,  in  Paraguay  eighteen  ;  in  all  a 
hundred  and  twelve,  Colleccion  General  de  Providencias 
hafta  acqui  tomadas  fobre  eftranamento,  &c.  de  la  Com- 
pagnia,  part  i.  p.  19.  The  number  of  Jefuits,  priefts 
and  novices  in  all  thefe,  amounted  to  2245.  MS. 
penes  me. 

In  the  year  1644,  the  city  of  Mexico  prefented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  king,  praying  that  no  new  monaftery  might 
be  founded,  and  that  the  revenues  of  thofe  already  efta- 
blifhed  might  be  circumfcribed,  otherwife  the  religious 
houfes  would  foon  acquire  the  property  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. They  requeft  likewife,  that  the  bifhops  might  be 
laid  under  reftrictions  in  conferring  holy  orders,  as  there 
were  at  that  time  in  New  Spain  above  fix  thoufand 
clergymen  without  any  living.  Id.  p.  16.  Thefe  abufes 
mull:  have  been  enormous  indeed,  when  the  fuperiHtion; 

of 
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of  American  Spaniards  was  fhocked,  and  induced  to  re- 
monftrate  againft  them. 


NOTE  LVIII.   p.  293. 

nr  HIS  defcription  of  the  manners  of  the  Spanifh  clergy, 
I  mould  not  have  ventured  to  give,  upon  the  tefti- 
mony  of  proteftant  authors  alone,  as  they  may  be  fufpc&ed 
of  prejudice  or  exaggeration.     Gage,  in  particular,  who 
had  a  better  opportunity  than  any  proteftant,  to  view  the 
interior  ftate  of  Spanifh  America,  defcribes  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  church  which  he  had  forfaken,  with  fo  much 
of  the  acrimony  of  a  new  convert,  that  I  fhould  have  dif- 
trufted  his  evidence,  though  it  communicates  fome  very 
curious  and  ftriking  fa&s.      But  Benzoni  mentions  the 
profligacy  of  ecclefiaftics  in  America  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod after  their  fettlement  there.     Hift.  lib.  ii.  c.  19,  20. 
M.  Frezier,  an  intelligent  obferver,   and  zealous  for  his 
own  religion,  paints  the  difTolute  manners  of  the  Spanifh 
ecclefiaftics  in  Peru,  particularly  the  regulars,  in  ftronger 
colours  than  I  have  employed.     Voy.  p.  51.  215,  &c. 
M.  Gentil  confirms  this  account,  Voy.  i.  34.     Correal 
concurs  with  both,  and  adds  many  remarkable  circum- 
ftances.     Voy.  i.  61.  155.  161.     I  have  good  reafon  to 
"believe,  that  the  manners  of  the  regular  clergy,  particu- 
larly in  Peru,  are  ftill  extremely  indecent.     Acofta.him- 
felf  acknowledges  that  great  corruption  of  manners  had 
been  the  confequence  of  permitting  monks  to  forfake  the 
retirement  and  difcipline  of  the  cloifter,  and   to  mingle 
again  with  the  world,  by  undertaking  the  charge  of  the 
Indian  parifhes.     De  procur.  Ind.  Salute,  lib.  iv.  c.  13, 
&c.     He  mentions  particularly  thofe  vices,  of  which  I 
have  taken  notice,  and  confiders  the  temptations  to  them 
as  fo  formidable,  that  he  leans  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 

hold 
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hold  that  the  regular  clergy  fhould  not  be  employed  as 
parifh  priefts.  Lib.  v.  c.  20.  Even  the  advocates  for 
the  regulars  admit,  that  many  and  great  enormities 
abounded  among  the  monks  of  different  orders,  when  fet 
free  from  the  reftraint  of  monaftic  difcipline ;  and  from 
the  tone  of  their  defence,  one  may  conclude  that  the 
charge  brought  againft  them  was  not  deftitute  of  truth. 
In  the  French  colonics,  the  ftate  of  the  regular  clergy  is 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  and  the 
fame  confequences  have  followed.  M.  Biet,  fuperior  of 
the  fecular  priefts  in  Cayenne,  inquires  with  no  lefs  ap- 
pearance of  piety  than  of  candour,  into  the  caufes  of  this 
corruption,  and  imputes  it  chiefly  to  the  exemption  of 
regulars  from  the  jurifdi&ion  and  cenfures  of  their  dio- 
cefans  ;  to  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  expofed  j  and 
to  their  engaging  in  commerce.  Voy.  p.  320.  It  is 
remarkable  that  all  the  authors,  who  cenfure  the  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  the  Spanifh  regulars  with  the  greateft  feverity, 
concur  in  vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  Jefuits.  Formed 
under  a  difcipline  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  other  mo- 
naftic orders,  or  animated  by  that  concern  for  the  honour 
of  the  fociety,  which  takes  fuch  full  pofTeflion  of  every 
member,  the  Jefuits,  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  is  al- 
lowed, maintained  a  mcft  irreproachable  decency  of  man. 
ners.  Frezier,  223.  Gentil,  i.  34.  The  fame  praife 
is  likewife  due  to  the  bifhops  and  moft  of  the  dignified 
clergy.     Frez.  ibid. 

A  volume  of  the  Gazeta  de  Mexico  for  the  years 
1728,  1729,  1730,  having  been  communicated  to  me,  I 
find  there  a  ftriking  confirmation  of  what  I  have  advanced 
concerning  the  fpirit  of  low  illiberal  fuperftition  prevalent 
in  Spanifli  America.  From  the  newfpapers  of  any  na- 
tion, one  may  learn  what  are  the  objects  which  chiefly 
%  engrofs 
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engrofs  its  attention,  and  appear  to  it  moft  interefling. 
The  Gazette  of  Mexico  is  filled  almofl  entirely  with  ac- 
counts of  religious  functions,  with  defcriptions  of  pro- 
ceflions,  confecrations  of  churches,  beatifications  of  faints, 
feflivals,  autos  de  fe',  &c.  Civil  or  commercial  affairs, 
and  even  the  tranfa&ions  of  Europe,  occupy  but  a  fmall 
corner  in  this  magazine  of  monthly  intelligence.  From 
the  titles  of  new  books,  which  are  regularly  infertcd,  it 
appears  that  two-thirds  of  them  are  treadles  of  fcholaftic 
theology,  or  of  monkifh  devotion. 


NOTE  LIX.  p.  293. 

COLORZANO,  after  mentioning  the  corrupt  morals 
of  fome  of  the  regular  clergy,  with  that  cautious  re- 
ferve,  which  became  a  Spanifh  layman,  in  touching  on 
a  fubjecl:  fo  delicate ;  gives  his  opinion  very  explicitly, 
and  with  much  firmnefs  againft  committing  parochial 
charges  to  monks.  He  produces  the  teftimony  of  feveral 
refpeclable  authors  of  his  country,  both  divines  and 
lawyers,  in  confirmation  ©f  his  opinion.  De  Jure  Ind. 
ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  16.  A  (hiking  proof  of  the  alarm  excited 
by  the  attempt  of  the  Prince  d'Efquilache  to  exclude  the 
regulars  from  parochial  cures,  is  contained  in  the  Col- 
bert collection  of  papers.  Several  memorials  were  pre- 
lented  to  the  king  by  the  procurators  for  the  monaitic 
orders,  and  replies  were  made  to  thefe  in  name  of  tho 
lecular  clergy.  An  eager,  and  even  rancorous,  fpirit  is 
manifeft  on  both  fides,  in  the  conduct  pf  this  difputc. 

NOTE  LX.  p.  298. 

"JS^  OT  only  th,e  native   Indians,  but  the  Mejlhc$y  or 

children  of  a  Spaniard  and  Indian,  were  originally 

excluded  from  the  prieflhood,  and  refufed  admhTion  into 

any 
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any  religious  order.  But  by  a  law  iflued  Sept.  28th, 
1588,  Philip  II.  required  the  prelates  of  America  to  or- 
dain fuch  meftizos  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  as  they 
ihould  find  to  be  properly  qualified,  and  to  permit  them 
to  take  the  vows  in  any  monaftery  where  they  had  gone 
through  a  regular  noviciate.  Recopil.  lib.  i.  tit.  vii.  1.  7. 
Some  regard  feems  to  have  been  paid  to  this  law  in  New 
Spain  ;  but  none  in  Peru.  Upon  a  reprefentation  of  this 
to  Charles  II.  in  the  year  1697,  he  iflued  a  new  edi<a 
enforcing  the  obfervation  of  it,  and  profeffing  his  defire 
to  have  all  his  fubjects,  Indians  and  meltizos  as  well  as 
Spaniards,  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fame  privi- 
leges. Such,  however,  was  the  averfion  of  the  Spaniards 
in  America  to  the  Indians,  and  their  race,  that  this  feems 
to  have  produced  little  effect;  for,  in  the  year  1725, 
Philip  V.  was  obliged  to  renew  the  injunction  in  a  more 
peremptory  tone.  But  fo  unfurmountable  are  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  the  Indians  among  the  Peruvian  Spa- 
niards, that  the  prefent  king  has  been  conftrained  to  en- 
force the  former  edicts  anew  by  a  law,  publifhed  Sep- 
tember II?  1774.     Real  Cedula,  MS.  penes  vie. 

NOTE  LXI.   p.  302. 

T  ]  ZTARIZ,  a»  accurate  and  cautious  calculator,  feems 
to  admit,  that  the  quantity  of  filver  which  does  not 
pay  duty  may  be  ftated  thus  high.  According  to  Herrera, 
there  was  not  above  a  third  of  what  was  extracted  from 
Potofi  that  paid  the  king's  fifth.  Dec.  viii.  lib.  ii.  c.  15. 
Solorzano  aflerts  likewife,  that  the  quantity  of  filver 
which  is  fraudulently  circulated,  is  far  greater  than  th.it 
which  is  regularly  ftamped,  after  paying  the  fifth.  De 
Ind.  jure,  vol.  ii.  lib.  v.  p.  ^46. 

NOTE 
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NOTE   LXII.   p.  306. 

"TT? HEN  the  mines  of  Potofi  were  difcovered  in  the 
year  1545,  the  veins  were  fo  near  "the  furface,  that 
the  ore  was  eafily  extracted,  and  fo  rich  that  it  was  re- 
fined with  little  trouble  and  at  fmall  expence,  merely  by 
the  action  of  fire.  This  fimple  mode  of  refining  by  fu- 
fion  alone  continued  until  the  year  1574,  when  the  ufeof 
mercury  in  refining  filver,  as  well  as  gold,  was  difco- 
vered. Thofe  mines  having  been  wrought  without  inter- 
ruption for  two  centuries,  the  veins  are  now  funk  fo 
deep,  that  the  expence  of  extracting  the  ore  is  greatly  in- 
creafed.  Befides  this,  the  richnefs  of  the  ore,  contrary 
to  what  happens  in  moft  other  mines,  has  become  lefs,  as 
the  vein  continued  to  dip,  and  has  diminifhed  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  one  is  amazed  that  the  Spaniards  mould  per- 
fift  in  working  it.  Other  rich  mines  have  been  fuccef- 
fively  difcovered,  but  in  general  the  value  of  the  ores  has 
decreafed  fo  much,  while  the  expence  of  extracting  them 
has  augmented,  that  the  court  of  Spain,  in  the  year 
1736,  reduced  the  duty  payable  to  the  king  from  a  fifth 
to  a  tenth.  All  the  quickfilver  ufed  in  Peru,  is  extradted 
from  the  famous  mine  of  Guancabelica,  difcovered  in  the 
year  1563.  The  crown  has  referved  the  property  of  this 
mine  to  itfelf ;  and  the  perfcns  who  purchafed  the  quick- 
filver, paid  not  only  the  price  of  it,  but  likevviie  a  fifth, 
as  a  duty  to  the  king.  But,  in  the  year  1761,  this  duty 
on  quickfilver  was  abolifhed,  on  account  of  the  increafe 
of  expence  in  working  mines.  Ulloa,  Entretenimientos, 
xii. — xv.  Voyage,  i.  p.  505.  523,  In  confequence  of 
this  abolition  of  the  fifth,  and  fome  fubfequent  abate- 
ments of  price,  which  became  neceflary  on  account  of  the 
increafing  expence  of  Working  mines,  quickfilver,  which" 
was  formerly  fold  at  eighty  pefos  the  quintal,  is  now  de- 
livered 
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livered  by  the  king  at  the  rate  of  fixty  pefos.  Campo- 
manes  Educ.  Popul.  ii.  132,  Note.  The  duty  on  gold 
is  reduced  to  a  twentieth,  or  five  per  cent.  Any  of  my 
readers  who  are  defirous  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
mode  in  which  the  Spaniards  conduct  the  working  of 
their  mines,  and  the  refinement  of  the  ore,  will  find  an 
accurate  defcription  of  ithe  ancient  method  by  Acofta. 
Lib.  iv.  c.  1 — 13.  And  of  their  recent  more  improve- 
ments in  the  metallurgic  art,  by  Gamboa  Comment,  a  las 
ordenanz.  de  minas,  c.  22. 

NOTE  LXIII.  p.  309. 

TiTANY  remarkable  proofs  occur  of  the  advanced  ftatc 
of  induftry  in  Spain,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
century.  The  number  of  cities  in  Spain  was  confider- 
able,  and  they  were  peopled  far  beyond  the  proportion 
that  was  common  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  caufes 
of  this  I  have  explained,  Hift.  of  Cha.  V.  i.  158. 
Wherever  cities  are  populous,  that  fpecies  of  induftry 
which  is  peculiar  to  them  increafes,  artificers  and  manu- 
facturers abound.  The  effect  of  the  American  trade  in 
giving  activity  to  thefe  is  manifeft,  from  a  Angular  fact. 
In  the  year  1545,  while  Spain  continued  to  depend  on  its 
own  induftry,  for  the  fupply  of  its  colonies,  fo  much 
work  was  befpoke  from  the  manufacturers,  that  it  was 
fuppofed  they  could  hardly  finifh  it  in  lefs  than  fix  years. 
Campom.  i.  406.  Such  a  demand  muft  have  put  much 
induftry  in  motion,  and  have  excited  extraordinary  efforts. 
Accordingly,  we  are  informed,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
Philip  II. 's  reign,  the  city  of  Seville  alone,  where  the 
trade  with  America  centered,  gave  employment  to  no 
fewer  than  16,000  looms  in  filk  or  woollen  work,  and  that 
above  130,000  perfons  had  occupation  in  carrying  on  thefe 

manufactures. 
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manufactures.  Campom.  ii.  /.J2.  But  £o  rapid  and 
pernicious  was  the  operation  of  the  caufes  which  I  lhall 
enumerate,  that  before  Philip  I.I.  ended  his  reign,  the 
looms  in  Seville  were  reduced  to 400.     Uztariz,  c.  7. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  fifft  edition,  I  have  the 
fatisfadtion  to  find  my  ideas  concerning  the  early  com- 
mercial intercourfe  between  Spain  and  her  colonies  con- 
firmed and  illuftrated  by  D.  Bernardo  Ward,  of  the  Junta 
de  Comercio  at  Madrid,  in  his  ProyeEio  Economico^   Part 
ii.  c.  1.  "  Under  the  reigns  of  Cnarlcs  V.  and  Philip  II," 
fays  he,  "  the  manufactures  of  Spain  and   of  the  Low 
Countries  fuhjecl  to  her  dominion  were  in  a  moil  flou- 
rtfhing  ft  ate.     Thofe  of  France  and  England  were  in 
their  infancy.    The  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  did 
not  then  exift.    No  European  power  but  Spain  had  colo- 
nies of  any  value  in  the  New  World.     Spain  could  fup- 
ply  her  fettlements  there  with  the  productions  of  her  own 
foil,  the  fabrics  wrought  by  the  hands  of  her  own  artifans, 
and  all  fhe  received  in  return  for  thefe  belonged  to  herfelf 
alone.     Then  the  exclufion  of  foreign  manufactures  was 
proper,   becaufe  it  might  be  rendered  effectual.     Then 
Spain   might  lay  heavy  duties  upon  goods  exported  to 
America,  or  imported  from  it,  and  might  impofe  what 
reftraints  fhe  deemed  proper  upon  a  commerce  entirely 
in  her  own  hands.   But  when  time  and  fucceflive  revolu- 
tions   had    occafioned  an    alteration    in    all    thofe    cir- 
cumftances,    when    the   manufactures   of  Spain   began 
to  decline,  and  the  demands  of  America  were  fupplied  by 
foreign  fabrics,  the  original  maxims  and  regulations  of 
Spain  mould  have  been  accommodated  to  the  change  in 
her  fituation.     The  policy  that  was  wife  at  one  period, 
became  abfurd  in  the  other.'* 

NOTE 
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NOTE  LXIV.  p.  318. 

V1  O  bale  of  goods  is  ever  opened,  no  cheft  of  treafure 
is  examined.  Both  are  received  on  the  credit  of  the 
perfons  to  whom  they  belong  ;  and  only  one  inftance  of 
fraud  is  recorded,  during  the  long  period  in  which  trade 
was  carried  on  with  this  liberal  confidence.  All  the 
coined  filver  which  was  brought  from  Peru  to  Porto- 
bello  in  the  year  1654,  was  found  to  be  adulterated,  and 
to  be  mingled  with  a  fifth  part  of  bafe  metal.  The 
Spanifh  merchants  with  their  ufua!  integrity  fuftained  the 
whole  lofs,  and  indemnified  the  foreigners,  by  whom 
they  were  employed.  The  fraud  was  detected,  and  the 
treafurer  of  the  revenue  in  Peru,  the  author  of  it,  was 
publicly  burnt.  B.  Ulloa  Retablif.  de  Manuf.  &c.  liv.  if* 
p.  102. 

NOTE  LXV.   p.  323. 

~\Jt  ANY  ftriking  proofs  occur  of  the  fcarcity  of  money 
in  Spain.  Of  all  the  immenfe  fums  which  have 
been  imported  from  America,  the  amount  of  which  I 
fhall  afterwards  have  occaficn  to  mention,  Moncada  af- 
ferts  that  there  did  not  remain  in  Spain,  in  1619,  above 
two  hundred  millions  of  pefos,  one  half  in  coined  money, 
the  other  in  plate  and  jewels.  Reftaur.  de  Efpagna, 
Difc.  iii.  c.  1.  Uztariz,  who  publifhed  his  valuable 
work  in  1724,  contends,  that  in  money,  plate,  and 
jewels,  there  did  not  remain  a  hundred  million.  Theor. 
&c.  c.  3.  Campomanes,  on  the  authority  of  a  remon- 
ftrance  from  the  community  of  merchants  in  Toledo  to 
Philip  III.  relates,  as  a  certain  proof  how  fcarce  cafh 
had  become,  that  perfons  who  lent  money,  received  a 
third  part  of  the  furri  which  they  advanced  as  intereft 
and  premium.     Educ.   Popul.  i.  417. 

•Vol.IIL  E  e  NOTE 
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NOTE   LXVI.   p.  326-.   .      « 

'T  HE  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  factors  of  the 
South   Sea   Company  conducted  the  trade  in  the  fair 
of  Porto-belle,  which  was  opened  to  them  by  the  Afliento, 
I  have   taken   from  Don  Dion.  Alcedo  y  Herrera,  prefi- 
dent  of  the  court  of  Audience  in  Quito,  and  governor  of 
that  province.     Don  Dionyfio  was  a  perfon  of  fuch  a  re- 
fpedlable  character  for  probity  and  difcernment,  that  his 
teftimony,  in  any  point,  would  be  of  much  weight ;  but 
greater  credit  is  due  to  it  in  this  cafe,  as  he  was  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  the  tranfa&ions  which  he  relates,  and  was  often 
employed  in  detecting  and  authenticating  the  frauds  which, 
he  defcribes.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  repre- 
fentation  being  compofed   at  the   commencement  of  the 
war  which  broke  out  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
in  the  year  1739,  may,  in  fome  inftances,  difcover  a  por- 
tion of  the  acrimonious   fpirit,  natural  at  that  juncture. 
His  detail  of  fads  is  curious  ;  and  even  Englifh  authors 
confirm1  it  in  fome  degree,  by  admitting  both  that  various 
frauds  were  practifed  in  the  tranfactions  of  the   annual 
ih-ip,  and  that  the  contraband  trade  from  Jamaica,  and 
o?hcr   Britifh  colonies,    was  become  enormoufly  great. 
But  for  the  credit  of  the  Englim   nation  it  may  be  ob- 
ilrved,  that  thofe  fraudulent  operations  are  not  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  deeds  of  the  company,  but  as  the  difhonourable 
arts   of  thei-r  factors   and   agents.      The  company  itfelf 
fufrained  a  confiderable  lofs  by  the  Afllento  trade.    Many 
of  its  fervants  acquired    immenfe   fortunes.      Anderfon 
Chronol.  deduct,  ii.   388'. 


NOTE 
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'      *    NOTE  LXVIL   p.  333. 

CEVERAL  "facts  with  refpect  to  the  inftitution,  the 
progrefs,  and  the  efFecls,  of  this  company,  are  cu- 
rious, and  but  little  known  to  Englifh  readers.  Though 
the  province  of  Venezuela,  or  Caraccas,  extends  four 
hundred  miles  along  the  coaft,  and  is  one  of  the  mod: 
fertile  in  America ;  it  was  fo  much  neglected  by  the 
Spaniards,  that  during  the  twenty  years  prior  to  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  company,  only  five  fhips  failed  from 
Spain  to  that  province;  and  during  16  years,  from  1706 
to  1722,  not  a  fingle  (hip  arrived  from  the  Caraccas  in 
Spain.  Noticias  de  Real  Compania  de  Caraccas,  p.  28. 
During  this  period  Spain  muft  have  been  fupplied  almofl 
entirely  with  the  large  quantity  of  cacao,  which  it  con- 
fumes,  by  foreigners.  Before  the  erection  of  the  com- 
pany, neither  tobacco  nor  hides  were  imported  from 
Caraccas  into  Spain.  Id.  p.  117.  But  fince  the  com- 
mercial operations  of  the  company  began  in  the  year  1731, 
the  importation  of  cacao  into  Spain  has  increafed  ama- 
zingly. During  thirty  years  fubfequent  to  1701,  the  num- 
ber of  Fanegas  of  cacao  (each  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds) 
imported  from  Caraccas,  was  643,215.  During  eighteen 
years  fubfequent  to  1731,  the  number  of  Fanegas  im- 
ported was  869,247  ;  and  if  we  fuppofe  the  importation 
to  be  continued  in  the  fame  proportion  during  the  re- 
mainder of  thirty  years,  it  will  amount  to  1,448,746  Fa- 
fiegas,  which  is  an  increafe  of  805,531  Fanegas.  Id. 
p.  148.  During  eight  years  fubfequent  to  1756,  there 
has  been  imported  into  Spain  by  the  Company,  88,482 
arrobas  (each  twenty-five  pounds)  of  tobacco  ;  and  hides 
to  the  number  of  177,354.  Id.  161.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Noticias  de  Campania,  in  1765,  its  trade 
feems  to  be  on  the  increafe.  During  five  years  fubfequent 
E  e  2  to 
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to  1769,  it  has  imported  17  ^,156  Fanegas  of  cacao  into 
Spain,   36,208   arrobas   of  tobacco,  75,496  hides,    and 
221,432  pefos  in  fpecie.     Campomanes,  ii.    162.     The 
laft  article  is  a  proof  of  the  growing  wealth  of  the  colony. 
It  receives  cafh  from  Mexico  in  return  for  the  cacao, 
with  which  it  fupplies  that  province,  and  this  it  remits  to 
Spain,  or  lays  out  in  purchafing  European  goods.     But, 
befides  this,  the  mofr.  explicit  evidence  is  produced,  that 
the  quantity  of  cacao  raifed  in  the  province  is  double  to 
what  it  yielded  in  17  31  ;  the  number  of  its  live-ftock  is 
more  than  treble,  and  its   inhabitants  much  augmented. 
The  revenue  of  the  bifhop,  which   arifes  wholly  from 
tythes,  has  increafed  from  eight  to  twenty  thoufand  pefos. 
Notic.  p.  69.     In  confequence  of  the   augmentation  of 
the  quantity  of  cacao  imported  into  Spain,  its  price  has 
decreafed  from  eighty  pefos  for  the  fanega  to  forty.     Id. 
61.     Since  the  publication  of  the  firft  edition,  I  have 
learned  that  Guyana,   including   all   the  extenfive  pro- 
vinces fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  the  iflands 
of  Trinidad  and  Margarita   are  added  to  the  countries 
with  which  the  company  of  Caraccas  had  liberty  of  trade 
by  their  former  charters.     Real  Cedula,  Nov.  19,  1776. 
But  I  have  likewife  been  informed,  that  the  inftitution  of 
this  company  has  not  been  attended  with  all  the  beneficial 
effects  which  I  have  afcribed  to  it.    In  many  of  its  opera- 
tions the  illiberal  and  opprefiive  fpirit  of  monopoly  is 
confpicuous.     But  in  order  to  explain  this,  it  would  be 
necefiary   to  enter  into  minute   details,   which  are  not 
fuited  to  the  nature  of  this  work. 


NOTE    LXVIII.    p.  340. 

'"THIS  nrfc  experiment  made  by  Spain  of  opening  a  free 

trade  with  any  of  her  colonies,  has  produced  effects 

io  remarkable,  as  to  merit  fome  farther  illuftration.   The 

7.  towns 
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towns  to  which  this  liberty  has  been  granted,  are  Cadiz 
and  Seville,  for  the  province  of  Andalufiaj  Alicant  and 
Carthagena,  for  Valencia  and  Murcia  ;  Barcelona,  for 
Catalonia  and  Arragon  ;  Santander,  for  Caftile ;  Co- 
rugna,  for  Galicia  ;  and  Gijon,  for  Afturias.  Append. 
ii.  a  la  educ.  popul.  p.  41.  Thefe  are  either  the  ports  of 
chief  trade  in  their  refpeciive  diftricts,  or  thofe  mod  con- 
veniently fituated  for  the  exportation  of  their  refpedtive 
productions.  The  following  facts  give  a  view  of  the  in- 
creafe  of  trade  in  the  fettlements  to  which  the  new  regu- 
lations extend.  Prior  to  the  allowance  of  free  trade,  the 
duties  collected  in  the  cuftom-houfe  at  the  Havannah 
were  computed  to  be  104,208  pefos  annually.  During 
the  five  years  preceding  1774,  they  rofe  at  a  medium  to 
308,000  pefos  a  year.  In  Yucatan,  the  duties  have  rifen 
from  8,000  to  15,000.  In  Hifpaniola,  from  2,500  to 
5,600.  In  Porto-Rico,  from  1,200  to  7,000.  The 
total  value  of  goods  imported  from  Cuba  into  Spain,  was 
reckoned,  in  1774,  to  be  1,500,000  pefos.  Educ, 
Popul.  i.  450,  &c. 
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NOTE  LXIX.   p.  346. 

HE  two  Treatifes  of  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez  Cam- 
pomanes,  Fifcal  del  real  confejo  y  Supremo  (an  office  in 
rank  and  power  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  Attorney  Gene- 
ral in  England),  and  Director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Hiliory,  the  one  intitled  Difcurfo  fobre  el  Fomento  de  la 
Induih-ia  Popular ;  the  other,  Difcurfo  fobre  la  Educa- 
cion  Popular  de  los  Artefanos  y  fu  Fomento  ;  the  former 
publifhed  in  1774,  and  the  latter  in  1775,  afford  a  (bik- 
ing proof  or"  this.  Almoft  every  point  of  importance 
with  refpedt  to  interior  police,  taxation,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  trade,  domeftic  as  well  a:>  foreign,  is 
E  e  3  examined. 
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examined  in  the  courfe  of  thcfe  works ;  and  there  are  not 
many  authors^  even  in  the  nations  moft  eminent  for  com- 
mercial knowledge,  who  have  carried  on  their  inquiries 
with  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  thofe  various  fubjects, 
and  a  more  perfect  freedom  from  vulgar  and  national  pre-r 
iudices,  or  who  have  united  more  happily  the  calm  re- 
fearches  of  philofophy,  with  the  ardent  zeal  of  a  public- 
ipirited  citizen.  Thefe  books  are  in  high  eflimatjon 
among  the  Spaniards,  and  it  is  a  deciiive  evidence  of  the 
progrefs  of  their  own  ideas,  that  they  are  capable  of  relifh7 
ing  an  author  whofe  fentiments  are  fo  liberal. 

NOTE   LXX.    p.  351. 

HT  HE  galeon  employed  in  that  trade,  inftead  of  the  fix 
hundred  tons,  to  which  it  is  limited  by  law,  Recop. 
lib.  xlv.  1.  15.  is  commonly  from  twelve  hundred  to  two 
thoufand  tons  burden.  The  fhip  from  Acapulco,  taken 
by  Lord  Anfon,  inflead  of  the  500,000  pefos  permitted 
by  law,  had  on  board  1,313,843  pefos,  befides  uncoined 
filver  equal  in  value  to  4j,6n  pefos  more.  Anion's 
Voyage,  384. 

NOTE  LXXI.   p.  353. 

HpHE  price  paid  for  the  bull  varies  according  to  the 
'  rank  of  different  perfons.  Thofe  in  the  loweft  order, 
who  are  fervants  or  flaves,  pay  two  reals  of  plate,  or  one 
Shilling  ;  other  Spaniards  pay  eight  reals,  and  thofe  in 
public  office,  or  who  hold  encomiendas,  fixteen  reals. 
Solorz.  dejure  Ind.  vol.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  25.  According 
to  Chilton,  an  Englifh  merchant  who  redded  long  in  the 
Spanifh  fettlements,  the  bull  of  Cruzado  bore  an  higher 
price  in  the  year  1570,  being  then  fold  for  four  reals  at 
the  lowcft.     Hackluyt,  iii.  461.     The  price  feems  to  have 

varied 
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varied  at  different  periods.  That  exa&ed  for  the  bulls 
ifTued  in  thelaft  Predicacion,  will  appear  from  the  enfuing 
table,  which  will  give  fome  idea  of  the  proportional  num- 
bers of  the  different  dalles  of  citizens  in  New  Spain  and 
Peru. 

There  were  i/fued  for  New  Spain, 

Bulls  at  10  pefos  each           -  a 

at    2  pefos  each             -           -  22,601 

at    1  pefo  each           -          -  164,220 

at    2  reals  each           -           -  2,462,500 


2*649,325 

For  Peru, 

at  16  pefos  4!  reals  each 

3 

at    3  pefos,  3  reals  each 

14,202 

at     1  pefo,  5I  reals 

78,822 

at    4  reals 

410,325 

at    3  reals 

668,601 

I>*71»953 

NOTE  LXXII.    p.  354. 

fi  S  Villa  Segnor,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  in- 
formation, was  accomptant-general  in  one  of  the 
mod  confiderable  departments  of  the  royal  revenue,  and 
by  that  means  had  accefs  to  proper  information,  his  tefti- 
mony  with  refpecSr.  to  this  point  merits  great  credit.  No 
fuch  accurate  detail  of  the  Spanifli  revenues  in  any  part 
of  America,  has  hitherto  been  publifhed  in  the  Englifh. 
language,  and  the  particulars  of  it  may  appear  curious  and 
jnteieliing  to  fome  of  my  readers. 


E  e  4  Fkqm 
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From  the  bull  of  Cruzada,  publiflied  every  two  years, 

there  arifes  an  annual  revenue  in  pefos  150,000 

From  the  duty  on  iilver          -              -  700,000 

From  the  duty  on  gold             -             -  60,000 

From  tax  on  cards             -              -  70,000 
From  tax  on  Pulque,  a  drink  ufed  by  the 

Indians               -  161,000 

From  tax  on  ftamped  paper               -  41,000 

From  ditto  on  ice                 -                  -  15*522 

From  ditto  on  leather                 *             -  2,500 

From  ditto  on  gunpowder             -            -  71,550 

From  ditto  on  fait                 -                  -  32,000 

From  ditto  on  copper  of  Mechocan            -  1,000 

From  ditto  on  alum                 -                -  6,500 

From  ditto  on  Juego  de  los  gallos           -  21,100 

From  the  half  of  ecclefiaftical  annats        -  49,000 

From  royal  ninth  of  bifhopricks,  &c.  68,800 

From  the  tribute  of  Indians              -  650,000 

From  Alcavala,  or  duty  on  fale  of  goods  721,875 

From  the  Almajorifafgo,  cuftom-houfe  373*333 

From  the  mint                -                -  357>500 

3,552,680 

This  fum  amounts  to  819,161!.  Sterling;  and  if  we 
add  to  k  the  profit  accruing  from  the  fale  of  5000  quintals 
of  quickfilver,  imported  from  the  mines  of  Almaden,  in 
Spain,  on  the  king's  account,  and  what  accrues  from  the 
Averia^  and  fome  other  taxes  which  Villa  Segnor  does  not 
eftimate,  the  public  revenue  in  New  Spain  may  well  be 
reckoned  above  a  million  pounds  fterling  money.  Theat. 
Mex.  vol.  i.  p.  38,  &c.  According  to  Villa  Segnor, 
the  total  produce  of  the  Mexican  mines,  amounts  at  a 
medium  to  eight  millions  of  pefos  in  filver  annually,  and 
to  5912  marks  of  gold.     lb.  p.  44.     Several  branches  of 

the 
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the  revenue  have  been  explained  in  the  courfe  of  the  hif- 
tory  ;  fome,  which  there  was  no  occafion  of  mentioning, 
require  a  particular  illuftration.  The  right  to  the  tythes 
in  the  New  World,  is  vefted  in  the  crown  of  Spain,  by 
a  bull  of  Alexander  VI.  Charles  V.  appointed  uiem  to 
be  applied  in  the  following  manner  :  One  fourth  is  allotted 
to  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe,  another  fourth  to  the  dean  and 
chapter,  and  other  officers  of  the  cathedral.  The  re- 
maining half  is  divided  into  nine  equal  parts.  Two  of 
thefe,  under  the  denomination  of  ks  das  Novenos  realesy 
are  paid  to  the  crown,  and  conftitute  a  branch  of  the 
royal  revenue.  The  other  feven  parts  are  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  parochial  clergy,  the  building  and 
fupport  of  churches,  and  other  pious  ufes.  Recopil. 
lib.  i.  tit.  xvi.  Ley.  23,  &c.  Avendano  Thefaur.  Indie, 
vol.  i.  p.  184. 

The  Alcavala  is  a  duty  levied  by  an  excifc  on  the  fale 
of  goods.  In  Spain,  it  amounts  to  ten  per  cent.  In 
America,  to  four  per  cent.  Solorzano  Polit.  Indiana, 
lib.  vi.  c.  8.     Avendano,  vol.  i.  186. 

The  Ahnajorifafgo9  or  cuftom  paid  in  America  on 
goods  imported  and  exported,  may  amount  on  an  average 
to  fifteen  per  cent.  Recopil.  lib.  viii.  tit.  xiv.  Ley.  1. 
Avendano,  vol.  i.  188. 

The  Averia^  or  tax  paid  on  account  of  convoys  to 
guard  the  fhips  failing  to  and  from  America,  was  firft 
impofed  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  filled  the  New  World 
with  terror  by  his  expedition  to  the  South  Sea.  It  amounts 
to  two  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  goods.  Avendano,  vol.  i« 
p.  189.     Recopil.  lib.  ix.  tit.  ix.   Ley.  43,  44. 

I  HAVE 
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I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  accurate  detail  of 
the  feveral  branches  of  revenue  in  Peru,  later  than  the 
year  1614.  From  a  curious  manufcript,  containing  a 
ftate  of  that  vice-royalty  in  all  its  departments,  prefented 
to  the  Marquis  of  Montes-Claros,  by  Fran.  Lopez  Ca- 
ravantes,  accomptant-general  in  the  tribunal  of  Lima,  it 
appears,  that  the  public  revenue,  as  nearly  as  I  can  com- 
pute the  value  of  the  money  in  which  Caravantes  flates 
his  accounts,  that  the  revenue  collected,  amounted  in 
ducats  at  4s.  nd.,   to  2,372,768 

Expences  of  government  -  1,242,992 

Net  free  revenue     1,129,776 

The  total  in  fterling  money  -  £.  583,203 

Expences  of  government  -  305,568 

Net  free  revenue     277,735 

But  feveral  articles  appear  to  be  omitted  in  this  com- 
putation, fuch  as  the  duty  on  ftamped  paper,  leather,  ec- 
clefiaftical  annats,  &c.  fo  that  the  revenue  of  Peru  may  be 
well  fuppofed  equal  to  that  of  Mexico. 

In  computing  the  expence  of  government  in  New 
Spain,  I  may  take  that  of  Peru  as  aftandard.  There  the 
annual  efiablifliment  for  defraying  the  charge  of  admini- 
ftration,  exceeds  one  half  of  the  revenue  collected,  and 
there  is  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  it  to  be  lefs  in  New 
Spain. 

I  have  obtained  a  calculation  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  public  revenue  of  Spain  from  America  and  the  Philip  . 

pine?, 
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pines,  which,  as  the  reader  will  perceive  from  the  two 
laft  articles,  is  more  recent  than  any  of  the  former. 

Alcavalas  (Excife)  and  Aduanas  (Cuf- 

toms),  &c.  in  pefos  fuertes  -  2,500,00.0 

Duties  on  gold  and  filver  ^  3,000,000 

Bull  of  Cruzada  -  -  1,000,000 

Tribute  of  the  Indians  -  2,000,000 

By  fale  of  quickfilver  -  -  300,000 

Paper  exported  on  the  king's  account, 

and  fold  in  the  royal  warehoufes         -  300,000 

Stamped  paper,  tobacco,  and  other  fmall 

duties  t  i,CC0,O0|l 

Duty  on  coinage  of,  at  the  rate  of  one 

real  de  la  Plata  for  each  mark  -  300,000 

From  the  trade  of  Acapulco,    and   the 

coafting  trade  from  province  to  province  500,000 
Affiento  of  negroes  -  200,000 

From  thie  trade   of  Mathe,    or   herb   of 

Paragiuay,  formerly  monopolized  by  the 

Jefuits;  -  500,000 

From  other  revenues  formerly  belonging 

£0  that  order  -  -  400,000 


Total     12,000,000 


Total  in  fterling  money    £.  2^,700,000 

Peduct  half,  as  the  expence  of  admini- 
stration, and  there  remains  net  free 

revenue  -  £.  1,350,000 


NOTE 
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NOTE  LXXIII.   p.  354. 

A  N  author,  long  converfant  in  commercial  fpeculation, 
has  computed,  that  from  the  mines  of  New  Spain 
alone,  the  king  receives  annually,  as  his  fifth,  the  fum 
of  two  millions  of  our  money.  Harris  Colled,  of  Voy.  ii. 
p.  164.  According  to  this  calculation,  the  total  produce 
of  the  mines  muft  be  ten  millions  fteriing  ;  a  fum  fo  ex- 
orbitant, and  J*o  little  correfponding  with  all  accounts  of 
the  annual  importation  from  America,  that  the  informa- 
tion on  which  it  is  founded  muft  evidently  be  erroneous. 
According  to  Campomanes,  the  total  produd  of  the  Ame- 
rican mines  may  be  computed  at  thirty  millions  of  pefos, 
which,  at  four  millings  and  fixpence  a  peio,  amounts  to 
7,425,0001.  fteriing,  the  king's  fifth  of  which  (if  that 
were  regularly  paid)  would  be  1,485,0001.  But  from 
this  fum  the  expence  of  adminiftration  is  to  be  deducted, 
which  is  very  confiderable,  as  appears  from  the  preceding 
note.     Educ.  Popular,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.  note. 


NOTE  LXXIV.   p.  355. 

A  CCORDING  to  Bern,  de  Ulloa,  all  foreign  goods 
exported  from  Spain  to  America  pav  duties  of  various 
kinds,  amounting  in  ail  to  more  than  25  per  cent.  As 
raoft  of  tne  goods  with  which  Spam  fupplies  her  colonies 
are  foreign  ;  fuch  a  tax  upon  a  trade  fo  extenfive  muff, 
yield  a  confiderable  revenue.  RetaUlif.  de  IVlanuf.  &  du 
Commerce  d'Efp.  p.  150.  He  computes  the  value  of 
goods  exported  annually  from  Spain  to  America,  to  be 
about  two  millions  and  a  half  fterling,  p.  97. 


NOTE 
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NOTE  LXXV.   p.  357. 

*~PHE  Marquis  dc  Serralvo,  according  to  Gage,  by 
a  monopoly  of  fait,  and  by  embarking  deeply  in  the 
Manila  trade  as  well  as  that  to  Spain,  gained  annually  a 
million  of  ducats.  In  one  year  he  remitted  a  million  of 
ducats  to  Spain,  in  order  to  purchafe  from  the  Condc 
Olivares,  and  his  creatures,  a  prolongation  of  his  go- 
vernment, p.  61.  He  was  fuccefsful  in  his  fuit,  and 
continued  in  office  from  1624  t0  1^>35i  double  the  ufual 
time. 


SHORT     ACCOUNT 

O  F 

What  is  contained  in  the  Letter  fent  to' 
the  Emperor,  mentioned  Preface,  p.  xi, 

xii. 

THIS  letter  is  dated  July  6th,   15 19.     Cortes 
in  his  fecond  difparch  takes  notice  that  it 
tvas  fent  off  on  the  16th  of  July. 

The  great  object  of  the  perfons  who  wrote  this 
letter,  is  to  juftify  their  own  conduct  in  eftablifri- 
ing  a  colony  independent  on  the  jurii'diction  of  Ve- 
lalquez.  With  this  view  they  endeavoured  to  de- 
tract from  his  merit,  in  fitting  out  the  two  for- 
mer armaments  under  Cordava  and  Grijalva,  re- 
prefenting  thefe  as  equipped  by  the  adventurers 
who  engaged  in  the  expedition,  not  by  the  gover- 
nor. They  labour  likewife  to  depreciate  the  fer- 
vices  of  Cordova  and  Grijalva,  in  order  to  exalt 
the  merit  of  their  own  exploits. 

They  contend,  that  the  fole  object  of  Velafquez 
was  to  trade  or  barter  with  the  natives,  not  to  at- 
tempt the  conqueft  of  New  Spain,  or  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  a  colony  there.     This  is  frequently 

mentioned 
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mentioned  by  B.  Diaz  del  Caftillo,  c.  19.  41,  42, 
&c.  But  if  Velafquez  had  not  conqueft  and 
fettlement  in  view,  there  fcems  to  have  been  no 
reafon  for  equipping  fuch  a  confiderable  arma- 
ment. 

They  afTerr,  that  Cortes  defrayed  the  greateft 
part  of  the  expence  of  fitting  out  the  armament. 
But  this  does  not  agree  with  the  account  of  his 
(lender  fortune  given  by  Gomara,  Cron.  c.  7.  and 
B.  Diaz,  c.  20.  or  what  I  have  mentioned  Note 
lxxi.  vol.  ii. 

They  take  notice,  that  though  confiderable 
numbers  were  wounded  in  their  different  encoun- 
ters with  the  people  of  Tabafco,  not  one  of  them 
died,  and  all  recovered  in  a  fhort  time.  This 
feems  to  confirm  what  I  have  obferved  vol,  ii. 
p.  263,  concerning  the  imperfection  of  the  ofFen- 
five  weapons  of  the  Americans. 

They  give  fome  account  of  the  manners  and 
inftitutions  of  the  Mexicans.  It  is  very  fhort,  and 
as  they  had  refided  but  a  fhort  time  in  the  country, 
and  had  but  little  intercourfe  with  the  natives,  it 
is  both  defective  and  inaccurate.  They  defcribe 
minutely,  and  with  great  horror,  the  human  fa- 
crifices  offered  by  the  Mexicans  to  their  deities, 
and  affirm  that  fome  of  their  number  were  eye- 
witnefles  of  thofe  barbarous  rites. 

They 
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They  fubjoin  to  their  letter  a  catalogue  and 
defcription  of  the  prefents  lent  to  the  emperor. 
That  publiflhed  by  Gomara,  Cron,  c.  29.  feems 
to  have  been  copied  from  it,  and  Pet.  Martyr  de- 
fcribes  many  of  the  articles  in  his  treatife  De  In- 
fulis  nuper  inventis,  p.  354,  &c. 


INDEX. 

N.  B.  The  Roman  Numerals  refer  to  the  Volume, 
and  the  Figures  to  the  Page. 


jBTSSTNIA,  an  embaffy  fent  to  that  country  by 

■*  ■*   John  II.  king  of  Portugal,  1.69. 

Acapulco,  the  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on  from  thence 
to  Manila,  iii.  350.  Amount  of  the  treafure  on  board 
the  (hip  taken  by  Lord  Anfon,  422. 

Jcoftdy  his  method  of  accounting  for  the  different  degrees 
of  heat,  in  the  old  and  new  continents,  ii.  401. 

Adair,  his  account  of  the  revengeful  temper  of  the  native 
Americans,  ii.  417. 

Adanfon,  his  juftification  of  Hanno's  account  of  the 
Atrican  feas,  i.  307. 

Africa,  the  weftern  coaft  of,  fir  ft  explored  by  order  of 
John  I.  king  of  Portugal,  i.  51.  Is  difcovered  from 
Cape  Non,  to  Bojador,  52.  Cape  Bojador  doubled, 
57.  The  countries  fouthward  of  the  River  Senegal 
difcovered,  64.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  feen  by  Bartho- 
lomew Diaz,  69.  Caufes  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
climate  there,  ii.  9.  Ignorance  of  the  ancient  aftro- 
nomers  concerning,  i.  307. 

Agriculture,  the  ftate  of,  among  the  native  Americans, 
ii.  101.    Two  principal  caufes  of  the  defects  of,  106. 

Aguado  is  fent  to  Hifpaniola,  as  a  commiffioner  to  infpe£l 
the  conduct  of  Columbus,  i.  161. 

Aguilar,  Jerom  de,  is  relieved  from  a  long  captivity 
among  the  Indians  at  Cozumel,  by  Fernando  Cortes, 
ii.   227. 

Albuquerque,  Rodrigo,  his  barbarous  treatment  of  the 
Indians  of  Hifpaniola,  i.  263. 

A/cavala,  in   the    Spanifh  cuftom?,  the  term  explained, 
iii.  425. 
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Alexander  the  Great,  his  political  character,  i.  17.  Hia 
motive  in  founding  the  city  of  Alexandria,  j8.  His 
difcoveries  in  India,    19,  20. 

Alexander  VI.  Pope,  giants  to  Ferdinand  and  Babel  la  of 
Caftile,  the  right  of  all  their  weiiern  difcoveries,  i. 
140.  Sends  niiflionaries  with  Columbus  on  his  ftcond 
voyage,   141. 

Almagro,  Diego  de,  his  birth  and  character,  iii.  4. 
Aliociates  with  Pizarro  and  de  Luque,  in  a  voyage  of 
difcovery,  ibid  His  uniucccfsful  attempts,  6.  Is 
neglected  by  Pizarro  in  his  Spanifh  negotiation,  16. 
Is  reconciled  to  him,  17.  Brings  reinforcements  to 
Pizarro  at  Peru,  39.  Beginning  of  dtflenfions  between 
him  and  Pizarro,  56.  Invades  Chili,  60.  Is  created 
governor  of  Chili,  and  maiches  to  Cuzco,  66.  Seizes 
Cuzco,  out  of  the  hands  of  Pizarro,  67.  Defeats 
Alvarado,  and  takes  him  prifoner,  69.  Is  deceived 
by  the  artful  negociations  of  Francis  Pizarro,  70.  Is 
defeated  by  the  Pizarros,  74.  Is  taken  prifoner, 
75.  Is  tried  and  condemned,  77.  Is  put  to  death, 
78. 

Ahnagro,  the  fon,  affords  refuge  to  his  father's  followers 
at  Lima,  iii.  88.  His  character,  89.  Heads  a  con- 
fpiracy  againft  F>ancis  Pizarro,  ibid.  Pizarro  afTafii- 
nated,  90.  Is  ack  ov.ledged  as  his  fucceflor,  92. 
His  precarious  fituatinn,  93.  Is  defeated  by  Vaca 
de  Caftro,  96.     Is  betrayed  and  executed,  97. 

Ahnajorifalgo,  in  the  Spanifh  American  cuftoms,  the 
amount  of,  iii.  425. 

Alvarado,  Alonzo,  is  fent  from  Lima,  by  Francis  Pi- 
zarro, with  a  body  of  Spaniards  to  relieve  his  brothers 
at  Cuzco,  iii.  68.  Is  taken  pri.oner  by  Almagro,  69. 
His  efcape,  71. 

Aharadoy  Pedro  de,  is  left  by  Ccrtes  to  command  at 
Mexico,  white  he  marched  againft  Narvaez,  ii.  311. 
He  is  befie^ed  by  the  Mexicans,  319.  His  imprudent 
conduct,   320.     His  expedition  to  Quito  in  Peru,  iii. 

53- 

Amazons,  a  community  of,  fa-d  to  exifl  in  South  Ame- 
rica, by  Francis  OnHana,  iii.  86. 

America,    the    continent    of,     difcovered    bv   Chri  Gopher 

Columbus,  i.  171.     How  it  obtained  this  name,   186. 

1  Ferdinand 
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Ferdinand  of  Caftile  nominates  two  governments  in, 
235.  The  proportions  offered  to  the  natives,  236. 
Ill  reception  of  Ojeda  and  NicuelTa  among  them,  237. 
The  South  Sea  difcovered  by  Balboa,  251.  Rio  de 
Plata  difcovered,  261.  The  natives  of,  injuriously 
treated  by  the  Spaniards,  287.  The  vaft  extent  of, 
ji.  2.  The  grand  objects  it  prefented  to  view,  3. 
The  circumftances  of,  favourable  for  commerce  and 
civilization,  4.  The  climates  of,  6,  7.  Various 
caufes  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  clircate?,  8.  Its  rude 
and  uncultivated  (fate  when  firff.  difcovered,  13.  Its 
animals,  16.  its  infedts  and  reptiles,  18.  Birds,  iq. 
General  account  of  its  foil,  20.  Inquiry  into  the  firir. 
population  of,  22.  Could  not  be  peopled  by  civilized 
nations,  29.  The  northern  extremity  of,  contiguous 
to  Aha,  33.  Probably  peopled  by  Afiatics,  41.  Con- 
dition and  character  of  the  native  inhabitants  inquired 
into,  43.  Were  more  rude  than  the  natives  of  any 
ether  known  parts  of  the  earth,  44.  rFhe  Peruvians 
and  Mexicans  excepted,  45.  The  firft  difcoverers  in- 
capable of  a  judicious  fpeculative  examination,  47. 
The  various  fyftems  of  philolophers  refpedting  the 
natives,,  49.  Method  obferved  in  the  prefent  review  of 
their  btodily  conlfitution  and  circumftances,  52.  The 
venereal  dileale  derived  from  this  part  of  the  world, 
76.  Why  fo  thinly  inhabited,  112-  The  country 
depopulated  by  continual  wars,  149.  Caufe  of  the 
extreme  coldnefs  toward  the  fouthern  extremity  of, 
406.  The  natural  uncultivated  ftate  of  the  country 
delcrihed,  408.  Bones  of  large  extinct  fpecies  of 
animals  difcovered  under  ground  near  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  409.  Why  European  animals  degenerate  there, 
410.  Suppofed  10  have  undergone  a  convulfive  fepa- 
ratiou  from  Aha,  414.  Caufcs  of  the  depopulation 
of,  tracer),  iii.  248.  This  depopulation  not  the  refult 
of  any  intentional  fyftcm  of  policy,  251.  Nor  the  re- 
fult of  religion,  253.  Number  of  Indian  natives  (Jill 
remaining  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  255.  AH  the  Spanifh 
dominions  there,  fubje&ed  to  two  viceroys,  258.  Its 
third  viceroyalty  lately  eftabliflu-d,  259.  See  jVIcmco, 
Peru,  Cottesy  Pizarro,  &c. 
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Amtricaniy  native,  in  Spanish  America,  their  bodily 
conftitution  and  compiexion,  ii.  53.  Their  ftrength 
and  abilities,  54.  Their  infennbility  with  regard 
to  their  women,  56.  No  deformities  in  their 
frame,  62.  This  circumftance  accounted  for,  63. 
Uniformity  of  their  colour,  65.  A  peculiar  race 
of,  defcribed,  68.  The  Efquimaux,  70.  Patago- 
nians,  71.  The  exiftence  of  Patagonian  giants  yet 
remaining  to  be  decided,  7?.  Their  difeafes,  74. 
The  venereal  difeaie,  peculiarly  theirs,  75.  The 
powers  and  qualities  of  their  minds,  76.  Are  only 
felicitous  to  fupply  immediate  wants,  78.  The  art 
of  computation,  fcarcely  known  to  them,  79.  Have 
no  abftracvt  ideas,  81.  The  North  Americans  much 
more  intelligent  than  thofe  of  the  South,  83.  Their 
averfion  to  labour,  85..  Their  focial  (late,  87.  Do- 
meftic  union,  88.  The  women,  89.  Their  women 
not  prolific,  92.  Their  parental  affection  and  filial 
duty,  04.  Their  modes  of  fubfiftence,  97.  Fifhing, 
98.  Hunting,  99.  Agriculture,  101.  The  various 
objects  of  their  culture,  102.  Two  principal  caufes 
of  the  defects  of  their  agriculture,  ic6.  "I  heir  want 
of  tame  animals,  ibid.  Their  want  of  ufeful  metals, 
109.  Their  political  inftitutions,  ill.  Were  divided 
into  fmall  independent  communities,  ibid.  Unac- 
quainted with  the  idea  of  property,  113.  Their  high 
fenfe  of  equality  and  independence,  115.  Their  ideas 
of  fubordination  imperfect,  116.  To  what  tribes 
thefe  descriptions  apply,  118.  Some  exceptions,  120. 
Florida,  121.  The  Natchez,  ibid.  The  iflands,  122. 
In  Bogota,  123.  Inquiry  into  the  caufes  of  thefe  irre- 
gularities, 124.  Their  art  of  war,  128.  Their  mo- 
tives to  hoftility,  129.  Caufes  of  their  ferocity,  130. 
Perpetuity  of  their  animofities,  132.  Their  modes  of 
conducting  war,  13 3.  Are  not  deftitute  of  courage 
and  fortitude,  135.  Incapable  of  military  difci- 
pline,  137.  1  heir  treatment  of  prifoners,  138. 
Their  fortitude  under  torture,  140.  Never  eat  human 
fltfh  but  to  gratify  revenge,  143.  How  the  South 
Americans  treated  thtir  prifoners,  144.  Their  mili- 
tary education,  145.  S  range  method  of  cnufing  a 
t^tain,  among  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Ori- 
noco, 
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noco,  146.  Their  numbers  wafted  by  continual  wars, 
149.  Their  tribes  now  recruit  their  numbers  by 
adopting  prifoners,  150.  Are  never  formidable  in  war, 
to  more  polifhed  nations,  151.  Their  arts,  drefs, 
and  ornaments,  152,  153.  Their  habitations,  156. 
Their  arms,  159.  Their  domeftic  utenfils,  161. 
Construction  of  their  canoes,  162.  The  liftleflhefs 
with  which  they  apply  to  labour,  163..  Their  reli- 
gion, 165.  Some  triors  altogether  deftitute  of  any, 
168.  Remarkable  diverfity  in  their  religious  notions, 
172.  Their  ideas  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  175* 
Their  modes  of  burial,  177.  Why  their  phyficians 
pretend  to  be  conjurors,  179.  Their  love  of  dancing, 
183.  Their  immoderate  paffion  for  gaming,  1  86.  Are 
extremely  addicted  to  drunlcennefs,  187.  Put  their 
aged  and  incurable  to  death,  192.  General  eftimate 
of  their  character,  193.  Their  intellectual  powers, 
194.  Their  political  talents,  195.  Powers  of  affec- 
tion, 197.  Hardnefs  of  heart,  198.  Their  infenfi- 
bility,  190.  Taciturnity,  201.  Their  cunning,  202. 
Their  virtues,  204.  Their  fpirit  of  independence, 
ibid.  Fortitude,  ibid.  Attachment  to  their  commu- 
nity, 205.  Their  fatisfaction  with  their  own  condi- 
tion, 206.  General  caution  with  refpect  to  this  in- 
quiry, 209.  Two  diftinguifhable  clafles  of,  211. 
Exceptions  as  to  their  character,  213.  Their  cha- 
racteristic features  defcribed,  416.  Inltances  of  their 
perfevering  fpeed,  417.  An  antipathy  indurtrioufly 
encouraged  between  them  and  the  negroes  in  America, 
by  the  Spaniards,  iii,  276.  Their  prefent  condition, 
278.  How  taxed,  279.  Stated  fervices  demanded 
from  them,  280.  Mode  of  exacting  thefe  fervices, 
281.  How  governed,  282.  Protector  of  the  Indians, 
his  function,  ibid.  Reafons  why  fo  fmall  a  progrefs  is 
made  in  their  converfion,   295. 

Amerigo  Vefpucci  publifhes  the  firft  written  account  of 
the  New  World,  and  hence  gave  name  to  America, 
i.  185.     His  claim  as  a  difcoverer  examined,  330. 

Anacoi.no,  a  female  cazique  of  Hifpaniola,  her  bafe  and 
cruel  ufage  by  the  Spaniards,  i.  221. 

Andes,   Stupendous  height   and   extent   of  that  range   of 

mountains,  ii.  3.     Their  height  compared  with  other 

F  f  3  mountains, 
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mountains,  399.  Gonzalo  Pizarro's  remarkable  expe-» 
dition  over,  iii.  82. 

Animals,  large,  very  few  found  in  America  at  its  firft 
difcovery,  ii.  16. 

Antients,  caufe  of  the  imperfection  of  the  art  of  navigation 
among  them,  i.  5.  Their  geographical  knowledge  ex- 
tremely confined,  305,  30b,  307,  308,  309,  310. 

Arabians  peculiarly  attached  10  the  ftudy  of  geography, 

'•34  ■ 

Argonauts,  the  expedition  of,  why  fo  famous  among  the 

Greeks,  i.  14.  15. 

Arithmetic,  or  computation,  the  art  of,  hardly  known  to 
the  native  Americans,  ii.  79. 

Afcolino,  father,  his  extraordinary  million  to  the  prince  of 
the  Tartars,  i.  40. 

Afwtic  difcoveries  made  by  the  Ruffians,  ii.  33. 

AJftenio  trade,  the  nature  of,  explained,  iii.  325.  The 
frauds  in,  and  how  put  an  end  to,  326,  327. 

Alahualpa,  is  left  by  his  father  Huafor  his  fucceflbr  in 
the  kingdom  of  Quito,  iii.  25.  Defeats  his  brother 
Huafcar,  and  ufurps  the  empire  of  Peru,  26.  Sends 
prefents  to  Pizarro,  29.  Vifits  Pizarro,  33.  Is  per- 
ridioufly  feized  by  him,  35.  Agrees  with  Pizarro  on  a 
ranfom,  38.  Is  refufed  his  liberty,  42.  His  behaviour 
during  his  confinement,  45.  A  form  of  trial  beftowed 
on  him,  46.  Is  put  to  death,  48.  Comparifon  of  au- 
thorities relating  to  his  tranfaclions  with,  and  treat- 
ment by,   I'izarro,  366. 

Audience  of  New  Spain,  board  of,  eitablifhed  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  ii.  393.  Courts  of,  their  jurifdi£lion, 
iii.   260. 

Averia,  a  Spanifti  tax  for  convoy  to  and  from  America, 
when  fitft  impofed,  iii.  425.    Its  rate,  ibid. 

Azores,  thoie  iflands  di (covered  by  the  Portuguefe,  i.  62. 
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Balboa,  Vafco  Nugnez  de,  fettles  a  colony  at  Santa 
Maria,  in  the  gulph  of  Darien,  i.  238.  Receives  in- 
telligence of  the  rich  country  of  Peru,  246.  His  cha- 
racter, 248.    Marches  acrofs  the   iflhmus,  250.    Dif- 

covers 
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covers  the  Southern  Ocean,  25!.  Returns,  252.  Is 
fuperfeded  in  his  command  by  the  appointment  of  Pe- 
drarias  Davila,  255.  Is  fined  by  Pedraiias  for  former 
traniadtions,  ibid.  Is  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  countries  on  the  South  Sea,  and  marries  Pedra- 
rias's  daughter,  258.  Is  aitelled  and  put  to  death  by 
Pedrarias,  260. 

Barkt  Jeluits,  a  production  peculiar  to  Peru,  iii.  306. 

Barrtre,  his  defcription  of  the  coniirudtion  of  Indian 
houfes,  ii.  442. 

Behawi,  Martin,  the  honour  of  having  difcovered  Ame- 
rica fdlfely  afcribed  to  him  by  fume.  German  authors, 
i.  322.    Account  of  him  and  his  family,  323. 

Behr'mg  and  Tfchirikow,  Ruffian  navigators,  thought  to 
have  difcovered  the  north-weft  extremity  of  America 
from  the  eaftward,  ii.  36.  Uncertainty  of  their 
accounts,  414. 

Beua.cazary  governor  of  St.  Michael,  reduces  the  king- 
do  n  of  Quito,  iii.  52.  Is  deprived  of  his  command 
by  Pi/arro,  83. 

Benjamin  the  Jew  of  Tudela,  his  extraordinary  travels, 
i.  39. 

Bert.aidcx,  inftance  of  the  bravery  of  the  Caribbees  men- 
tioned  by  him,  ii.  449. 

Bethencouirt)  John  de,  a  Norman  baron,  conquers  and 
pofiefles  the  Canary  Iflands,  i.  47. 

Birds,  an  account  of  thole  natural  to  America,  ii.  19. 
The  flight  of,  often  ftretch  to  an  immenfe  dillance  from 
land,  1.  316.  317. 

Bogota  in  America,  fome  account  of  the  inhabitant  of, 
ii.  123.  Caufcs  of  their  tame  fuhmiffion  to  the  Spa- 
niards,    124.      Their    religious    doctrines    and    rites, 

175- 

Byador,  cape,   the  fuft  difcovery  of,  i.  52.     Is  doubled 

bv  the  Portuguefe  difcoveries,  57. 

£ofjii%  hfs  account  of  the  America^  war^fong,  ii.  438. 

Sovadllla,  Francis  de,  is  fent  to  Hifpaniola  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  Columbus,  i.  191.  Send*  Co- 
lumbus home  in  irons,   192.     is  degraded,  195.  200. 

Bougainville,  his  defence  of   the  Periplus   of  Hanno,   i. 

306. 
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Bouguer,  M.  his  chara&er  of  the  native  Peruvians,  ii. 
422. 

Brajil,  the  coaft  of,  difcovered  by  Alvarez  Cabral,  i. 
187.    Remarks  on  the  climate  of,  ii.  404. 

Bridges,  Peruvian,  defcribed,  iii.   393,   394. 

Buenos  Ayres,  in  South  America,  fome  account  of  that 
province,  iii.  237. 

Bulls,  papal,  of  no  force  in  Spanifh  America,  before  ex- 
amined and  approved  by  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies, 
iii.  286.    See  Cruzado. 

Burial  of  the  dead,  American  mode  of,  ii.  177. 


Cahral,  Alvarez,  a  Portuguefe  commander,  difcovers  the 
coaft  of  Brafil,  i.  187. 

Cocoa,  the  beft  in  quality,  produced  in  the  Spanifh  Ame- 
rican colonies,  iii.  307.  The  preparation  of  chocolate 
from,  derived  from  the  Mexicans,  331. 

Cadiz,  the  galeons  and  flota,  removed  thither  from  Se- 
ville, iii.  317. 

California,  the  peninfula  of,  difcovered  by  Fernando 
Cortex,  ii.  394.  The  true  ftate  of  this  country  long 
unknown,  iii.  228.  Why  depreciated  by  the  Jefuits, 
229.  Favourable  account  of,  given  by  Don  Jofeph 
Galvez,  230. 

Californians,  the  character  of,  by  P.  Venegas,  ii.  425, 

Campeacby,  difcovered  by  Cordova,  who  is  repulfed  by 
the  natives,  i.  294. 

Ccrhpornanes,  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez,  character  of  his 
political  and  commercial  writings,  iii.  419.  His  ac- 
count of  the  produce  of  the  Spanifh  American  mines, 
420. 

Canary  iflands  erected  into  a  kingdom  by  pope  Cle- 
ment VI.  i.  47.  Are  conquered  by  John  oe  Bethen- 
court,  ibid. 

Cannibals,  no  people  ever  found  to  eat  human  flefh  for 
fubfillence,  though  often  for  revenge,   ii.   142.   438. 

Canoes,  American,  the  conftrudtion  of,  defcribed,  ii. 
1O2. 

Caracas, 
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Caraccas,  eftablifhment  of  the  company  trading  to  that 

c  >aft,  iii    331.     Growth  of  the  trade,  415. 
Caribbce  iflands,  difcovered  by   Columbus  in  his  fecond 

voyage,  i.  142. 
Caribbets,  their  fpirit  peculiarly  fierce,  ii.  213.    Their 
character  by  M.  de  Chanvalon,  424.    Probable  con- 
jecture as  to  the  diftinclion  in  character  between  them 

and  the  natives  of  the  larger  iflands,  450. 
Carp'ni,  his  extraordinary   miffion   to  the  prince  of  the 

Tartars,  i.  40. 
Cartbagaia,  the   harbour  of,  the   fafeft  and  beft  fortified 

of  any  in  all   the  Spanifli  American  dominions,  iii. 

241. 
Carthaginians,  ftate  of  commerce  and  navigation  among, 

i.  10.     The  famous  voyages  of  Hanno  and  Himllco, 

1 1. 
CarvajaU  Francifco  de,   contributes  to  Vaca  de  Caftro's 

victory    over   young  Almagro,    iii.   96.     Encourages 

Gonzalo  Pizarro  to  aliume  the  government  of  Peru, 

115.      Adviies   Pizarro  to   aiTume  the  fovereignty  of 

the  country,    120.      Is  feized  by  Gafca  and  executed, 
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Cajlillo,    Bernal   Diaz   del,    character    of    his    Hiftoria 

Verdadera  de  la  Conquifta  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna,  ii. 
452. 

Centeno,  Diego,  revolts  from  Gonzalo  Pizarro  to  the 
viceroy  of  Peru,  iii.  117.  Is  defeated  by  Carvajal,  and 
fecretes  himfelf  in  a  cave,  119.  Sallies  out  arid  feizes 
Cuzco,  132.  Is  reduced  by  Pizarro,  133.  Is  em- 
ployed by  Gafca  to  make  difcoveries  in  the  regions 
about  the  river  Plata,  14.3. 

Chanvakn,  M.  de,  his  character  of  the  native  Caribbees, 
ii.  424. 

Chapetones,  in  the  Spanifh  American  colonies,  who  thus 
diftinguifhed,  iii.  273. 

Charles  ill.  king  of  Spsin,  eftablifhes  packet-boats  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  colonies,  iii.  334.  Allows  free 
trade  to  the  windward  iflands,  336.  Grants  the  colo- 
nies a  free  trade  with  each  other,  339. 

Charles  V.  emperor,  fends  Roderigo  de  Figueroa  to  Hif- 
paniola,  as  chief  judge,  to  regulate  the  treatment  of 
the  Indians,  i.  277.     Caufes  this  fubjeft  to  be  debated 

before 
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before  him,  283.  Equips  a  fquadron  at  the  felicitation 
of  Ferdinand  Magellan,  ii.  375.  Refigns  his  claim  on 
the  Moluccas  to  the  Portuguefe,  3^1.  App  nuts 
Cortes  governor  of  New  Spain,  384.  Rewards  him 
on  coining  home,  392.  EftabliuVs  a  board  called  the 
Audience  of  New  Spain,  393,  His  confutations  on 
American  affairs,  iii.  97.    Ettablifhes  new  regulations, 

I03- 
Chilii  is  invaded  by  Almagro,  iii.  60.     How  fubjccted 

by  the  Spaniards,  232.     Excellence  of  its  climate  and 

foil,  233.   Caufe  of  its  being  neglected,  234.    Profpect 

of  its  improvement,  235. 

Cbiquitos,  political  ftate  of  that  people,  from  Fernandez, 

i>  434- 
Chocolate,   the  ufe  of,  derived  from   the  Mexicans,   iii. 

33T« 
Cholula,  in  Mexico,  arrival  of  Cortes  there,  with  fome 

account  of  the  town,  ii.   271.     A  confpiracy  againft 

Cortes    difcovered,    and    the    inhabitants    deftroyed, 

274. 

Cicero,  inftance  of  his  ignorance  in  geography,  i.  311. 

Cinaloa,  political  ftate  of  the  people  there,  ii.  434.  Their 
mode  of  living,  442.  Are  deftitute  of  all  religion, 
445.  Extraordinary  large  grain  of  gold  found  there, 
iii.  394. 

Qineguilla,  in  the  province  of  Sonora,  late  difcoveries  of 
rich  mines  made  there  by  the  Spaniards,  iii.  228.  Pro- 
bable effects  of  thefe  difcoveries,  ibid. 

Cl.ment  VI.  pope,  erects  the  Canary  iflands  into  a  king- 
dom, i.  47. 

Climates,  influenced  by  a  variety  of  caufes,  ii.  7.  Their 
operation  on  mankind,  210.  Inquiry  into  the  caufe  of 
the  different  degrees  of  heat  in,  401. 

Cochineal,  an  important  production,  almoft  peculiar  tq 
New  Spain,  iii.  306. 

Cold,  extraordinary  predominance  of,  in  the  climate  of 
America,  ii.  7.     Caufes  of  this  peculiarity,  8. 

Colonies,  Spanifh  American,  view  of  the  policy  and  trade 
of,  iii.  247.  Depopulation  the  firft  effect  of  them, 
ibid.  Caufes  of  this  depopulation,  248.  The  fmall- 
pox  very  fatal  to,  250.  General  idea  of  the  Spanifh 
policy  in,  256.  Early  inierpofmon  of  the  regal  autho- 
rity 
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rity  in,  257*  An  exclusive  trade  the  firft  object  in, 
265.  Compared  with  thofe  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  26b.  The  great  reftri&ions  they  are  fubjedt 
to,  268.  Slow  progrefs  of  their  population  from  Eu- 
rope, 260.  Are  difcouraged  by  the  ftate  of  property 
there,  27c  And  by  the  nature  of  their  ecclefiaftical 
policy,  272.  The  various  clafies  of  people  in,  ibid. 
Ecclefiaftical  conftitution  of,  285.  Form  and  endow- 
ments of  the  church  there,  287.  Pernicious  effe&s  of 
monaftic  inltitutions  there,  288.  Character  of  the 
eccleiiaitics  there,  289.  Productions  of,  299.  The 
mines,  300.  Thofe  of  Potoii  and  Sacotecas,  301. 
The  fpirtt  with  which  they  are  worked,  302.  Fatal 
effects  of  this  atdour,  304.  Other  commodities  that 
compofe  the  commerce  of,  306.  Amazing  increafe  of 
horned  cattle  there,  307.  Advantages  which  Spain 
formerly  derived  from  them,  309.  Why  the  fame  ad- 
vantages are  not  ftill  received,  310.  Guarda  Colras 
employed  to  check  the  contraband  trade  in,  327.  The 
ufe  of  regifter  fhips  introduced,  328.  And  aaleons 
laid  afide,  329.  Company  of  the  Caracas  inftituted, 
33 r.  Eftablifhment  of  regular  packet-boats  to,  334- 
Free  trade  permitted  between  them,  339.  New  regu- 
lations in  the  government  of,  340.  Reformation  of 
the  courts  of  iurtice,  341.  New  diftributton  of  go* 
vernments,  ibid.  A  fourth  viceroyalty  eftablifhed, 
342.  Attempts  to  reform  domeftiC  policy.  344.  Their 
trade  with  the  Philippine  ifljnds,  349.  Revenue  de- 
rived from,  by  Spam,  3s2.  Expence  of  adminiftratiori 
there,  355.  State  of  population  in,  399,  400.  The 
number  ot  monaiteries  there,  408.  See  Mexico.  Perut 
&c. 
Co'umbus,  Bartholomew,  is  fent  by  his  brother  Chrifto- 
pher  to  negociate  with  Henry  VII.  king  of  England, 
i.  i!6.  The  misfortunes  of  his  voyage,  90.  Fol- 
lows his  brother  to  Hifpaniola,  152.  Is  veiled  with  the 
adminiftration  of  affairs  there  by  his  brother  on  his  re- 
turn to  Spain,  162.    Founds  the  town  of  St.  Domingo, 

Columbus,  Chriftopher,  birth  and  education  of,  i.  73. 
His  early  voyages,  74.  Marries  and  fettles  at  Lifban, 
75.     His  geographical  reflexions,  78.     Conceives  the 

idea 
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idea  of  making  difcoveries  to  the  weftward,  80.   Offers 
his  fervices  to  the  Genoefe  fenate,  83.     Caufe  of  his 
overtures  being  reje&ed   in  Portugal,  85.      Applies  to 
the  courts  of  Cafhle  and  England,   86.     His  propofal, 
how  treated  by  the  Spanifh   geographers,   88.     Is  pa- 
tronifed   by  Juan   Perez,   91.      His    propofals    again 
reje&ed,  93.    Is  invited  by  Ifabella,  and   engaged  in 
the  Spanifh  fervice,  97.     Preparations  for  his  voyage, 
99.    The  amount  of  his  equipment,  100.     Sails  from 
Spain,    102.     His   vigilant   attention  to   all   circum- 
ftances  during  his  voyage,  104.     Apprehenfions  of  his 
crew,  107.      His  addrefs  in  quieting  their  cabals,  108. 
Indications  of  their  approaching  land,    1 10.     An  ifland 
difcovered,  III.     He  lands,  113.    His  interview  with 
the  natives,  ibid.   114.     Names  the  ifland  San  Salva- 
dore,   116.     Profecutes  his  difcoveries  fouthward,  ibid. 
Difcovers,  and   lands  on,    the   ifland   of  Cuba,    117. 
Difcovers  Hifpaniola,  119.     Suffers  (hipwreck,  but  is 
laved  by  the  Indians,  123.     Builds  a  foit,  126.     Re- 
turns to  Europe,   129.     His  expedient  to  prelerve  the 
memory  of  his  difcoveries  during  a  ftorm,  131.     Ar- 
rives at   the  Azores,   132.     Arrives  at  Lifboti,  ibid. 
His  reception  in  Spain,  133.     His  audience  with  Fer- 
dinand and  Ifabella,   135.     His  equipment  for  a  fecond 
voyage,  138.      Difcovers    the   Caribbee   iflands,   142. 
.Finds  his  colony  on  Hifpaniola  deftroyed,  143.    Builds 
a  city,  which  he  calls  Ifabella,  145.    Vifits  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  country,  147.     His  men  difcontented 
and   factious,   149,   150.     Difcovers  the  ifland  of  Ja- 
maica, 151.  Meets  his  brother  Bartholomew  at  Ifabella, 
152.      1  he  natives  ill  ufed  by  his  men,  and  begin  to 
be  alarmed,  153,  154.     He  defeats  the  Indians,   157. 
Exacls  tribute  from  them,   j 58.     Returns  to  Spain  to 
juftify   his  conduct,    163.     Is  furnifhed  with  a  more 
regular  plan  for  colonization,  165.     His  third  voyage, 
169.    Difcovers  the  ifland  of  Trinidad,  170.    Difcovers 
the  continent  of  America,  ibid.     State  of  Hifpaniola 
on  his  arrival,  173.     Compofes  the  mutiny  of  Roldan 
and  his  adherents,   r/6.      Is  diftrefled  by  the  factious 
behaviour   of  his   men,    188.     Complaints   carried  to 
Spain   againft   him,  189,  190.     Is   fent  home  in  irons, 
192.     Clears  his  conduit,  but  is  not  leftored  to  his 

authority, 
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authority,  195.  His  felicitations  neglected,  200. 
Forms  new  fchemes  of  difcovery,  201.  Engages  in  a 
fourth  voyage,  202.  His  treatment  at  Hifpaniola, 
203.  Searches  after  a  paffage  to  the  Indian  ocean, 
205.  Is  fhipwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Jamaica,  207. 
His  artifice  to  fecure  the  friendfhip  of  the  Indians,  210. 
Is  delivered,  and  arrives  at  Hifpaniola,  214.  Returns 
to  Spain,  215.  His  death,  216.  His  right  to  the  ori- 
ginal difcoverv  of  America  defended,  321. 
Columbus,  Don  Diego,  fues  out  his  claims  to  his  father's 
privileges,  i.  231.  Marries  and  goes  over  to  Hifpa- 
niola, 232.  Eftablifhes  a  pearl  fifhery  at  Cubagua, 
233.  Projects  the  conqueft  of  Cuba,  241.  His  mea- 
fures  thwarted  by  Ferdinand,  262.    Returns  to  Spain, 

Commerce,  the  zera  from  which  its  commencement  is  to 
be  dated,  i.  3.  Motives  to  an  intercourfe  among 
diftant  nations,  4.  Still  flourifhed  in  the  eaftern  em- 
pire after  the  fubverfiun  of  the  weftern,  32.  Revival 
of,  in  Europe,  34. 

Compafs,  mariner's,  navigation  extended  more  by  the 
invention  of,  than  by  all  the  efforts  of  preceding  ages, 
i.  44.     By  whom  invented,  45. 

Condamine,  M.  his  account  of  the  country  at  the  foot  of 
the  Andes,  in  South  America,  ii.  408.  His  remarks 
on  the  character  of  the  native  Americans,  423. 

Congo,  the  kingdom  of,  discovered  by  the  Portuguefe, 
i.  65. 

Conflantinople,  the  confequence  of  removing  the  feat  of 
the  Roman  empire  to,  i.  30.  Continued  a  commer- 
cial city  after  the  extinction  of  the  wettern  empire,  32. 
Became  the  chief  mart  of  Italy,  35. 

Cordova,  Francifco  Hernandez,  discovers  Yucatan,  i. 
293.    Is  repulfed  at  Campeachy,  and  returns  to  Cuba, 

295- 
Conta,  Alonzo,  his  obfervations  on  the  contraband  trade 

of  the  Spanifh  colonies,  iii.  347.  Character  of  his 
American  memoirs,  375. 
Cortes,  Fernando,  his  birth,  education,  and  character, 
ii.  217.  Is  by  Velafquez  appointed  commander  of  the 
armament  fitted  out  by  him  againft  New  Spain,  218. 
Velafquez  becomes  jealous  of  him,  221.     Velafquez 

fends 
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fends  orders  to  deprive  him  of  his  commiffion,  and  lay 
him  under  an  arreft,  222.  Is  protected  by  his  troops, 
224.  The  amount  of  his  forces,  225.  Reduces  the 
Indians  at  Tabafco,  227.  Arrives  at  St.  Juan  de 
Ulua,  228.  His  interview  with  two  Mexican  com- 
manders, 230.  Sends  prcfents  to  Montezuma,  233. 
Receives  others  in  return,  234.  His  fchemes,  240. 
Eftablifhes  a  form  of  civil  government,  244.  Refigns 
his  commiffion  under  Velafquez,  and  afiumes  the  com- 
mand in  the  king's  name,  247.  His  friendfhip  courted 
by  the  Zempoallans,  248.  Builds  a  fort,  251.  Con- 
cludes a  formal  alliance  with  feverol  caziques,  ibid. 
Difcovers  a  confpiracy  among  his  men,  and  deftroys 
his  fhips,  255.  Advances  into  the  country,  258.  Js 
oppofed  by  the  Tlafcalans,  260.  Concludes  a  peace 
with  them,  267.  His  rafh  zeal,  269.  Proceeds  to 
Cholula,  271.  Difcovers  a  confpiracy  againft  him 
here,  and  deftroys  the  inhabitants,  274.  Approaches 
in  fjght  of  the  capital  city  of  Mexico,  275.  His  firft 
interview  with  Montezuma,  277.  His  anxiety  2t  his 
fituation  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  284.  Seizes  Monte** 
zuma,  288.  Orders  him  to  be  fettered,  292.  Reafons 
of  his  conduct,  ibid.  Prevails  on  Montezuma  to  own 
himfelf  a  vaffal  to  the  Spanifh  crown,  296.  Amount 
and  divifion  of  his  trtafure,  298.  Enrages  the  Mexi- 
cans, by  his  imprudent  zeal,  302.  An  armament  fent 
by  Velafquez  to  fuperfede  him,  306.  His  deliberations 
on  this  event,  3C9.  Advances  to  meet  Narvaez,  313. 
Defeats  Narvaez,  and  takes  him  prifoner,  317-  Gains 
over  the  Spanifh  foldiers  to  his  intereft,  318.  Returns 
to  Mexico,  321.  His  improper  conduct  on  his  arrival, 
322.  Is  reiblutely  attacked  by  the  Mexicans,  323, 
Attacks  them  in  turn  without  fuccels,  324.  Death  of 
Montezuma,  326.  His  extraordinary  efcape  from 
death,  328.  Abandons  the  city  of  Mexico,  329.  Is 
attacked  by  the  Mexicans,  3 ,0.  His  great  loffes  in 
the  encounter,  331.  Difficulties  of  his  retreat,  333. 
Battle  of  Otumba,  335.  Defeats  the  Mexicans,  337. 
Mutinous  fpirit  or  his  troops,  340.  Reduces  the  Te- 
peacans,  342.  Is  rtrengthened  by  feveral  reinforce- 
ments, 344.  Returns  to  Mexico,  345.  Eifablifhes 
his  head-quarteis  at  Tezeuc^ ,  348.  Reuuces  or  conci- 
liates 
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Hates  the  furrounding  country,  349.  Cabals  among 
his  troops,  351.  His  prudence  in  fupprefling  them, 
352.  Builds  and  launches  a  fleet  of  brigantines  on  the 
lake,  -355.  Befieges  Mexico,  357.  Makes  a  grand 
afiault  to  take  the  city  by  ftorm,  but  is  repulfed,  362. 
Evades  the  Mexican  prophecy,  365.  Takes  Guati- 
mozin  prifoner,  369.  Gains  pofleflion  of  the  city, 
370.  And  of  the  whole  empire,  373.  Defeats  an- 
other attempt  to  fuperfede  him  in  his  command,  382. 
Is  appointed  governor  of  New  Spain,  384.  His 
fcbemes  and  arrangements,  ibid.  Cruel  treatment  of 
the  natives,  385.  His  conduct  fubjecled  to  inquiry, 
390.  Returns  to  Spain  to  juftify  himfelf,  ibid.  Is  re- 
warded by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  392.  Goes  baclc 
to  Mexico  with  limited  powers,  393.  Difcovers  Ca- 
lifornia, 394.  Returns  to  Spain,  and  dies,  395.  In- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  his  letters  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  451.  Authors  who  wrote  of  his  conquefl 
of  New  Spain,  452. 

Coun  1 1  of  the  Indies,  its  power,  iii.  263. 

Creoles,  in  the  Spanifh  American  colonies,  character  of, 
iii.  274. 

Croglan,  colonel  George,  his  account  of  the  difcovery  of 
the  bones  of  large  extindt  fpecies  of  animals  in  North 
America,  ii.  409. 

Crufades  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  great  political  advan- 
tages derived  from,  by  the  European  nations,  i.  37, 

38- 

Cr.zado,  bulls  of,  publifhed  regularly  every  two  years  in 
the  Spanifh  colonies,  iii.  353.  Prices  of,  and  amount 
of  the  fule  at  the  laft  publication,  422. 

Cub  '■,  the  ifland  of,  difcovered  by  Chriflopher  Columbus, 
i.  *  1 7.  Is  failed  round  by  Ocampo,  230.  The  con- 
queft  of,  undertaken  by  Diego  Velafquez,  241,  Cruel 
treatment  of  the  cazique  Hatuey,  and  his  repartee  to  a 
friar,  241,  242.  Columbus's  enthufiaftic  defcrpiion 
of  a  hirbour  in,  317.  The  tobacco  produced  there, 
the  fined  in  all  America,  iii.  307. 

Cuha'gua,  a  pearl  fifhery  eftablifhed  there,   i.  233. 

Cumana,  the  natives  of,  revenge  their  ill  treatment  by  the 
Spaniards,  i.  287.  The  country  defolated  by  Diego 
Ocampo,  290. 

Cuzco, 
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Cuzco,  th<  capi  al  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  founded  by 
Man  o  Capac,  i:.:.  22.  Is  feized  by  Pizarro,  52.  Is 
befiegeii  by  (he  Peruvians,  64.  Is  furprifed  by  Alma- 
gro,  £.8.  Is  recovered  and  pillaged  by  the  Pizarros,  76. 
Was  the  only  cicy  in  all  Peru,  220. 


D 

Dancing,  the  love  of,  a  favourite  paffion  among  the  Ame- 
ricans, ii.  183. 

Darien,  the  ifthmusof,  defcribed,  i.  247.  The  increafe 
of  fettlement  there,  cbftructed  by  the  noxioufnefs  of 
the  climate,  iii.  239. 

De  Solis,  his  unfortunate  expedition  up  the  river  Plata, 
i.  261. 

De  Solis,  Antonio,  character  of  his  Hiftoria  de  la  Con- 
quifta  de  Mexico,  ii.  453. 

D  Efquilache,  prince,  viceroy  of  Peru,  his  vigorous  mea- 
fures  for  retraining  the  exceffes  of  the  regular  clergy 
there,  iii.  293.     Kendeied  ineffectual,  294. 

Diaz,  Bartholomew,  difcovers  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
i.  69. 

Difcoveriei,  the  difference  between  thofe  made  by  land, 
and  thofe  by  fea,  ffated,  i.  310. 

Dodwell,  his  objections  to  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  exploded, 
i.  305. 

Domingo,  St.  on  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  founded  by  Bar- 
tholomew Columbus,  i.  173. 

Dominicans,  thofe  in  Hifpaniola  publicly  remonftrate 
againft  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Indians,  i.  264. 
See  Las  Cafas. 

Drunkennefs,  ftrong  propenfity  of  the  Americans  to  in- 
dulge in,  i.  186. 


Earth,  the  globe  of,  how  divided  into  zones  by  the  an- 

tients,  i.  28. 
Egyptians,   ancient,    ftate  of  commerce  and   navigation 

among  them,  i,  5. 

El  Daradof 
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El  Dorado,  wonderful  reports  of  a  country  (o  called, 
made  by  Francis  Orellana,  iii.  86. 

Elephant,  that  animal  peculiar  to  che  torrid  zone,  it.  410. 

Efcurial,  curious  calendar  difcovered  in  the  Library  there 
by  Mr.  Waddilove,  iii.  384.  Defcription  of  that  va- 
luable monument  of  Mexican  art,   385. 

Efquimaux  Indians,  refemblances  between  them  and  their 
neighbours  the  Greenlanders,  ii.  40.  Some  account 
of,  144.  443. 

Eugene  IV.  pope,  grants  to  the  Portuguefe  an  exclufive 
right  to  all  the  countries  they  fhould  difcover,  from 
Cape  Non  to  the  continent  of  India,  i.  61. 

Europe,  how  affecled  by  the  difmemberment  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  by  the  barbarous  nations,  i.  32.  Revival 
of  commerce  and  navigation  in,  34.  Political  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  crufades,  37. 


Ferdinand  king  of  Caftile.  See  Columbus  and  lfabella. 
Turns  his  attention  at  length  to  the  regulation  of 
American  affairs,  i.  225.  Don  Diego  de  Columbus 
fues  out  his  father's  claims  againft  him,  231.  Ere&s 
two  governments  on  the  continent  of  America,  235. 
Sends  a  fleet  to  Darien,  and  fuperfedes  Balboa,  254. 
Appoints  Balboa  lieutenant-governor  of  the  countries 
on  the  South  Sea,  258.  Sends  Dias  de  Solis  to  difcover 
a  weftern  paffage  to  the  Moluccas,  261.  Thwarts  the 
meafures  of  Diego  Columbus,  262.  His  decree  con- 
cerning the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  266. 

Fernandez,  Don  Diego,  character  of  his  Hiftoria  del 
Peru,  iii.  362. 

Fernandez,  P.  his  defcription  of  the  political  ftate  of  the 
Chiquitos,  ii.  434. 

Figueroa,  Roderigo  de,  is  appointed  chief  judge  of  Hif- 
paniola,  with  a  commiffion  to  examine  into  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Indian  natives,  i.  277.  Makes  an  ex- 
periment to  determine  the  capacity  of  the  Indians,  289. 

Florida,  difcovered  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  i.  243.  The 
chiefs  there  hereditary,  ii.  117.  Account  of,  from  Al- 
varo  Nugnez  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  ii.  428. 

Vol.  Ill,  G  g  Flota, 
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Pitta,  Spanifh,  fome  account  of,  iii.  317. 

Fonjeca,  bifhop  of  Badajos,  minifter  for  Indian  affairs, 
obflru&s  the  pkns  of  colonization  and  difcovery 
formed  by  Columbus,  i.  159.  168.  Patronizes  the 
expedition  of  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  183. 


Galeoni,  Spanifh,  the  nature  and  purpofe  of  thefe  velTels, 
iii.  317.    Arrangement  of  their  voyage,  318. 

GalvtZ,  Don  Jofepb,  fent  to  difcover  the  true  fhte  of 
California,  iii.   230. 

Gama,  Vafco  de,  his  voy3ge  for  difcovery,  i.  179. 
Doubles  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  180.  Anchors  be- 
fore the  city  Melinda,  ibid.  Arrives  at  Calecut  in 
Malabar,  181. 

Gaming^  flrange  propenfity  of  the  Americans  to,  ii. 
186. 

Garges,  erroneous  ideas  of  the  ancients  as  to  the  pofition 
of  that  river,   i.  309. 

Gafca,  Pedro  de  la,  fent  to  Peru  as  prefident  of  the  Court 
of  Auditnce  in  Lima,  iii.  125.  His  character  and 
moderation,  ibid.  The  powers  he  was  vefted  with, 
j 26.  Arrives  at  Panama,  128.  Acquires  pofiefiion 
of  Panama  with  the  fleet  and  forces  there,  130.  Ad- 
vances towards  Cuzco,  135.  Pizarro's  troops  defert 
to  him,  136.  His  moderate  ufe  of  the  victory,  137. 
Devifes  employment  for  his  foldiers,  143.  His  divi- 
fion  of  the  country  among  his  followers,  144.  The 
difcontents  it  occafions,  145.  Reftores  order  and  go- 
vernment,  146.     His  reception  at  his  return  to  Spain, 

H7-      .  .' 

Geminus,  inftance  of  his  ignorance  in  geography,  i.  311. 

Geography,  the  knowledge  of,  extremely  confined  among 
the  ancients,  i.  26.  Became  a  favourite  Ifudy  among- 
the  Arabian?,   34.    ' 

Giants,  the  accounts  of,  in  our  early  travellers,  uncon- 
firmed by  recent  difcoveries,  i.  43.  ii.  419,  420. 

Gioia,   Flavio,  the  inventor  of  the  mariner's  compafs,  i. 

Globe,  its  divifion  into  zones  by  the  ancients,   1.  28. 

1  Gohi0 
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Gold,  why  the  firft  metal  with  which  man  was  acquaint- 
ed, iii.  234.  Extraordinary  large  grain  of,  found  in 
the  mines  at  Cinaloa,  304. 

Gomora,  chara&er  of  his  Cronica  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna, 
ii.  452. 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  difcovered  hy  Bartholomew  Diaz, 

i.  69.'  .       A 

Government,  no  vifible  form,  of,  among  the  native  Ame- 
ricans, ii.  1 17-    Exception's,  120. 
Gran    Chaco,    account    of   the   method    of  making   war 

among  the  natives  of,  from  Lozano,  ii.  436. 
Granada,  new  kingdom  of,  in   America,  by   whom   re- 
duced to  the  Spanifh  dominion,  iii.  244.     Its  climate 
and  produce,  245.     A  viceroy  lately  eftabliflied  there, 

259- 
Greeks,    ancient,  progrefs    of   navigation    and    dikovery 

among  them,    i.    14.     Their  commercial   intercourfe 

with  other  nations  very  limited,   16,  17. 
Greenland,  its  vicinity  to  North  America,  ii.  39. 
Grijalva,  Juan  de,  lets  out  from  Cuba  on  a  voyage  of 

difcovery,  i.  297.     Difcovers  and  gives  name  to  New 

Spain,  298.     His  reafons  for   not  planting  a   colony 

in  his  newly  difcovered  lands,  300. 
Guard*  Coftas,  employed  by  Spain  to  check  illicit  trade 

in  the  American  colonies,  iii.  327. 
Guatimala,  the  indigo  there  fuperior  to  any  in  America, 

iii.  307. 
Guatimozin,    nephew    and    fon-in-law    of    Montezuma, 

fucceeds  Quetlavaca   in   the   kingdom   of  Mexico,  ii, 

347.     Repulfes  the  attacks  of  the  Spaniards,  in  ftorm- 

ing  the  city  of  Mexico,  362.      Is  taken    prifoner   by 

Cortes,  369.    Is  tortured  to  difcover  his  treafure,  372. 

Is  hanged,  387. 
Guiana,  Dutch,  caufe  of  the  exceffive  fertility  of  the  foil 

there,  ii.  413. 

H 

Hanno,  his  Periplus  defended,  with  an  account  of  his 

voyage,  i.  305. 
Hatwy,  a  cazique  of  Cuba,    his  cruel   treatment,    ana 

memorable  repartee  to  a  Francifcan  friar,  i.  241. 

G22  Huivkcjivortb's 
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IJawfofwortb's  voyages,  account  of  New  Holland,  and 
the  inhabitants  from,  ii.  492. 

Heaty  the  different  degrees  of,  in  the  old  and  new 
continents,  accounted  for,  ii.  401.  Eftimated, 
412. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Portugal,  his  character  and  ftudies, 
i.  53.  Expeditions  formed  by  his  order,  55.  Applies 
for  a  papal  grant  of  his  new  discoveries,  59.  His 
death,  63. 

Herrada,  Juan  de,  aflaffinates  Francis  Pizarro,  iii.  go. 
Dies,  95. 

Herrera>  the  bed  hiftorian  of  the  conqueft  of  New 
Spain,  ii.  454.  His  account  of  Orellana's  voyage, 
ii>.  372. 

Hifpaniola,  the  ifland  of,  difcovered  by  Chriftopher 
Columbus,  i.  119.  His  tranfadtions  with  the  na- 
tives, 120.  A  colony  left  there  by  Columbus,  ibid. 
The  colony  destroyed,  143.  Columbus  builds  a 
city  called  Ifabella,  145.  The  natives  ill-ufed, 
and  begin  to  be  alarmed,  153.  Are  defeated  by 
the  Spaniards,  157.  Tribute  exacted  from  them, 
158.  They  fcheme  to  ftarve  the  Spaniards,  160. 
St.  Domingo  founded  by  Bartholomew  Columbus, 
173.  Columbus  fent  home  in  irons  by  Bovadilla, 
192.  Nicholas  de  Ovando  appointed  governor,  196. 
Summary  view  of  the  conduit  of  the  Spaniards  to- 
wards the  natives  of;  219.  Unhappy  fate  of  Ana- 
coana,  221.  Great  produce  from  the  mines  there, 
224.  The  inhabitants  diminifh,  227.  The  Spa- 
niards recruit  them  by  trepanning  the  natives  of  the 
Lucayos,  228.  Arrival  of  Don  Diego  de  Columbu?, 
232.  The  natives  of,  almoft  extirpated  by  flavery, 
24c,  263.  Controverfy  concerning  the  treatment 
of  them,  264.  Columbus's  account  of  the  humane 
treatment  he  received  from  the  natives  of",  318. 
Curious  inftance  of  fuperftition  in  the  Spanifh  planters 
.there,   ii.  41 1. 

Holgufai  Pedro  Alvarez,  erects  the  royal  ftandard  in 
Peru,  in  oppofition  to  the  younger  Almagro,  iii.  95. 
Vaca  de  Caftro  arrives  and  afTumes  the  command, 
96. 

4  Homcry 
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Homer,  his  account  of  the  navigation  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  i.    14. 

Honduras,  the  value  of  that  country,  owing  to  its  pro- 
duction of  the  logwood  tree,  iii.  230. 

Horned  cattle,  amazing  increafe  of  them  in  Spanifh  Ame- 
rica,'iii.  307. 

Horfes,  aftonifhment  and  miftakes  of  the  Mexicans  at  the 
fir  ft  fight  of  them,  ii.  460.  Expedient  of  the  Peru- 
vians to  render  them  incapable  of  action,  iii.  372. 

Huana  Capac,  Inca  of  Peru,  his  character  and  family, 
iii.  25. 

Huafcar  Capac,  Tnca  of  Peru,  difputes  his  brother  Ata- 
hualpa's  fucceflion  to  Quito,  iii.  26.  Is  defeated  and 
taken  prifoner  by  Atahualpa,  ibid.  Solicits  the  aflift- 
ance  of  Pizarro  againft  his  brother,  28.  Is  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Atahualpa,  39. 


'Jamaica  difcovered  by  Chriftopher  Columbus,  i.  151. 

"Jerome,  St.  three  monks  of  that  order  fent  by  cardinal 
Ximenes  to  Hifpaniola,  to  regulate  the  treatment  of 
the  Indians,  i.  270.  Their  conduct  under  this  com- 
mifiion,  273,     Are  recalled,  277. 

Jefuits,  acquire  an  abfolute  dominion  over  California, 
iii.  229.  Their  motives  for  depreciating  the  country, 
ibid. 

Jews,  ancient,  ftate  of  commerce  and  navigation  among 
them,   i.  9. 

Incas  of  Peru,  received  origin  of  their  empire,  iii.  23. 
199.  Their  empire  founded  both  in  religion  and  po- 
licy,  201.      See  Peru. 

India,  the  motives  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  expe- 
dition to,  i.  18.  The  commerce  with,  how  carried 
on  in  ancient  times,  23,  24.  And  when  arts  began 
to  revive  in  Europe,  35.  The  firfr,  voyage  made 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,   179. 

Indians  in  Spanifli  America.     See  Americans. 

Indies,  Welt,  why  Columbus's  difcoveiies  were  fo  named, 
i.  138. 

G  g  3  Innocent 
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Innocent  TV.  pope,  his  extraordinary  miflion  to  the  prince 
of  the  Tartars,  i.   39,  40. 

IfiquifitioHy  court  of,  when  and  by  whom  firft  introduced 
into  Portugal,  i.  314. 

Injefts  and  reptiles,  why  (o  numerous  and  noxious  in 
America,  ii.    j8. 

John  I.  king  of  Portugal,  the  firft  who  fent  (hips  to  ex- 
plore the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa,  i.  50.  His  fon 
pri  ice  Henry  engages  in  thefe  attempts,  53. 

jfcbn  \1  king  of  Portugal,  patronifes  all  attempts  towards 
difcoveries,  i.  65.  Sends  an  cmbafiy  to  AbyfTinia,  69. 
His  ungenerous  treatment  of  Columbus,  85. 

Iron*  the  reafon  why  favage  nations  were  unacquainted 
with  this  metal,   ii.    icg,    IIO. 

JfabeOa,  queen  of  Caftile,  is  applied  to  by  Juan  Perez  in 
behalf  of  Chriftopher  Columbus,  i.  92.  Is  again  ap- 
plied to  by  Quintanilla  and  Santangel,  95.  Is  pre- 
vailed on  to  equip  him,  96.  Dies,  215.  Her  real 
motives    for  encouraging  difcoveries  in  America,  iii. 

•    251. 

JJabel/a,  the  city  of,  in  Hifpaniola,  built  by  Chriftopher 
Columbus,  i.    145. 

Italy,  the  firft  country  in  Europe,  where  civilization  and 
arts  revived  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
i.  35.  The  commercial  fphit  of,  active  and  enter- 
p:ifing,  36. 


Ladrone  iflands,  difcovered   by  Ferdinand   Magellan,  ii, 

378- 

L-ike-,  amazing  fize  of  thofe  in  North  America,  ii.   4. 

%a%  Cafas,  Bartholomew,  returns  from  Hifpaniola  to  fo» 
licit  the  caufe  of  the  enflaved  Indians  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  i.  269.  Is  fent  back  with  powers  by  cardinal 
Ximenes,  271.  Returns  difTatisfied,  272.276.  Pro- 
cures a  new  eommiffion  to  be  fent  over  on  this  fubjecf, 
277.  Recommends  the  fcheme  of  fupplying  the  colo- 
nies with  negroes,  279.  Undertakes  a  new  colony, 
280.  His  conference  with  the  bifhop  of  Darien  be- 
fore 


INDEX. 

fore  the  emperor  Charles  V.  285.  Goes  to  America 
to  carry  his  fchemes  into  execution,  286.  Circum- 
ftances  unfavourable  to  him,  2b8.  His  final  mifcar- 
riage,  289.  Revives  his  reprefentations  in  favour  of 
the  Indians,  at  the  defire  of  the  emperor,  iii.  101. 
Compo(es  a  treatife  on  thedeftruclionof  America,  102. 

Leon,  Pedro  Citza  de,  character  of  his  Chronica  del 
Peru,  iii.  362. 

Lery,  his  defcription  of  the  courage  and  ferocity  of  the 
Toupinambos,  ii.  439. 

Lima,  the  city  of,  in  Peru,  founded  by  Pizarro,  iii.   59. 

Logwood,  the  commodity  that  gives  importance  to  the 
provinces  of  Honduras  and  Yucatan,  iii.  231.  Policy 
of  the  Spaniards  to  defeat  the  Englifh  trade  in,  ibid. 

Lous,  S . .  king  of  France,  his  embafly  to  the  chan  of 
the  Tartars,  i.  41. 

Lozano,  his  account  of  the  method  of  making  war  among 
the  natives  of  Gran  Chaco,  ii.   436. 

Luque,  Hernando  de,  a  prieft,  affociates  with  Pizarro  in 
his  Peruvian  expedition,  iii.  4, 


M 

Madeira,  the  ifland  of,  fir  ft  difcovered,  i.  56. 

Modoc,  prince  of  North  Wales,  ftory  of  his  voyage  and 
difcovery  of  North  America  examined,   i.    ^24. 

Magellan,  Ferdinand  his  account  of  the  gigantic  fize  of 
the  Patagonians,  ii.  71.  'I  he  exigence  of  this  gigantic 
race  yet  to  be  decided,  72  419,  420.  His  introduction 
to  the  court  of  Callile,  374.  Is  equipped  with  a  fqua- 
dron  for  a  vova'ge  of  dilcovery,  37 «,.  Sails  through 
the  famous  ilrait  thar  bears  his  name,  377.  Difcovers 
the  Ladioue  and  Philippine  iflands,  378.  Is  killed, 
ibid. 

Magnet,  its  property  of  attracting  iron  known  to  the  an- 
cients, but  not  its  polar  inclination,  i.  5.  Extraordi- 
nary advantages  refulting  from  thi?  difcovery,  44. 

Malo,  St.  account  of  its  commerce  with  Spanilh  Ame- 
rica, iii.  324. 

Manco  Capac,  founder  of  the  Peruvian  empire,  account 
of,  iii.  22,  23.  200. 

G  g  4  Mandivili't 
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Mandeville,  Sir  John,  his  eaftern  travels,  whith  a  oha? 
racier  of  his  writings,  i.  43. 

Manila,  the  colony  of,  eftablifhed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
iii.  349.     Trade  between,  and  South  America,  ibid. 

Mankind,  their  difpofition  and  manners  formed  by  their 
iituation,  ii.  25.  Hence  refemblances  to  be  traced  in 
very  diftant  places  without  communication,  26.  Have 
uniformly  attained  the  greatert  perfection  of  their  na- 
ture in  temperate  regions,  210. 

Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian,  his  extraordinary  travels  in 
the  Eaft,  i.  41. 

Marejl,  Gabriel,  his  account  of  the  country  between  the 
Illinois  and  Machilimakinac,  ii.  493. 

Marina,  Donna,  a  Mexican  flave,  her  hiftory,  ii.  229. 

Marinus,  Tyrius,  his  erroneous  pofition  of  China,  i.  315. 

Martyr,  Peter,  his  fentiments  on  the  firft  difcovery  of 
America,  i.  327. 

Mejlizos,  in  the  Spanifh  American  colonies,  diflindlion 
between  them  and  Mulattoes,  iii.  275. 

Metals,  ufeful,  the  original  natives  of  Ametica  totally 
unacquainted  with,  ii.   109. 

Mexicans,  their  account  of  their  own  origin,  compared 
with  later  difcoveries,  ii.  41.  Defcriptions  of  their 
hiftorical  pictures,  iii.  381.  Various  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  the  number  of  human  victims  (acrificed  by 
them,  389.  Their  language  furnifhed  with  refpectful 
terminations  for  all  its  words,  377.  How  they  con- 
tributed to  the  fupport  of  government,  378. 

Mexico,  arrival  of  Fernando  Cortes  on  the  coaft  of,  ii. 
229.  His  interview  with  two  Mexican  officers,  230. 
information  fent  to  Montezuma,  with  fome  Spanifh 
prefents,  233.  Montezuma  fends  prefents  to  Cortes, 
with  orders  not  to  approach  his  capital,  234.  State 
of  the  empire  at  that  time,  235.  The  Zempoallans 
court  the  fiiendfhip  of  Cortes,  248.  Several  caziques 
enter  into  aliiance  with  Cortes,  251.  Character  of 
the  natives  of  Tlafcala,  258.  The  Tlafcalans  re- 
duced to  fue  for  peace,  266.  Arrival  of  Cortes  at  the 
capital  city',  277.  The  city  defcribed,  281.  Monte- 
zuma acknowledges  himfelf  a  vaflal  to  the  Spanifh 
crown,  296.  Amount  of  the  treafure  collected  by 
Cortes,  298.     Reafons  of  gold  being  found  in  fuch 

fmall 
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fmall  quantities,  299.  The  Mexicans  enraged  by  the 
imprudent  zeal  of  Cortes,  302.  Attack  Alvarado 
during  the  abfence  of  Cortes,  319.  Their  refolute 
attack  on  Cortes  when  he  returned,  323.  Death 
of  Montezuma,  327.  The  city  abandoned  by  Cortes, 
329.  Battle  of  Otumba,  335.  The  Tepeacans  re- 
duced, 342.  Preparations  of  the  Mexicans  againft: 
the  return  of  Cortes,  345.  Cortes  befieges  the  city 
with  a  fleet  on  the  lake,  358.  The  Spaniards  re- 
pulfed  in  ftorming  the  city,  362.  Guatimozin  taken 
prifoner,  369.  Cortes  appointed  governor,  384.  His 
fchemes  and  arrangements,  ibid.  Inhuman  treatment 
of  the  native?,  385.  Reception  of  the  new  regulations 
there,  iii.  105.  A  retrolpecl  into  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, policy,  and  arts  in,  151.  Our  information 
concerning,  very  imperfect,  154.  Origin  of  the  mo- 
narchy, 156.  Number  and  greatnefs  of  the  cities,  161. 
Mechanical  profeflions  there  diftinguifhed  from  each 
other,  362.  Diftin&ion  of  rank*,  163.  Political  in« 
flitutions,  166.  Power  and  fplendor  of  their  mo- 
narchs,  170.  Order  of  government,  ibid,  Provifion 
for  the  fupport  of  it,  171.  Police  of,  172.  Their 
arts,  173.  Their  paintings,  175.  Their  method  of 
computing  time,  179.  Their  wars  continual  and  fe- 
rocious, 180.  Their  funeral  rites,  182.  Imperfec- 
tion of  their  agriculture,  ibid.  Doubts  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  empire,  183  Little  intercourfe  among 
its  feveral  provinces,  185.  Ignorance  of  money,  186. 
State  of  their  cities,  188.  Temples  and  other  public 
buildings,  ibid.  189.  Religion  of,  104.  Caufes  of 
the  depopulation  of  this  country,  248.  The  (mall- 
pox  very  fatal  there,  250.  Number  of  Indian  natives 
remaining  there,  255.  Lilt  and  character  of  thofc 
authors  who  wrote  accounts  of  the  conquell  of,  ii.  452. 
Defcription  of  the  aqueduct  for  the  fupply  of  the  capi- 
tal city.   iii.   379.     See  Colonics. 

Michael,  St.  the  gulph  of,  in  the  South  Sea,  difcovered 
and  named  Balboa,  i.  251.  The  colony  of,  eftablifhed 
by  Pizarro,  iii.  21. 

Migrations  of  mankind,  why  fir  ft  made  by  land,  i.    1. 

Mind,  human,  the  efforts  of  it  proportioned  to  the  wants 
of  the  body,  ii,  84.. 

Mines 
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Mines  of  South  America,  the  great  inducement  to  popu- 
lation, iii.  226.  Some  account  of,  300.  Their  pro- 
duct. 301,  The  f'pirit  with  which  they  are  worked, 
302.  fatal  effects  of  this  ardor,  304.  Evidence  of 
the  pernicious  effects  of  labouring  in  them,  40b.  Of 
Mexico,  total  produce  of,  to  the  Spanifh  revenue, 
426,  427,  428. 

Molucca  Iflands,  the  Spanifh  claims  on,  fold  by  the  Em- 
peror Ch  tries  V.  to  the  Portuguefe,  ii.  38). 

Jijoia/lic  inftituiions,  the  pernicious  effects  of,  in  the 
Spanifh  American  colonies,  iii.  288.  Number  of  con- 
vents there,  408. 

IvUnJ.c.i .  .  the  periodical  courfe  of,  when  uifcovered  by 
navigators,   i.   24. 

Montejmc,  a  Dominican  preacher  at  St.  Domingo,  pub- 
licly remonftrates  againft  the  cruel  treatment  of  the 
Indians,  i.   264. 

Jll.nlezurna,  the  firft  intelligence  received  by  the  Spa- 
niards of  this  prince,  i.  2c;g.  Receives  intelligence 
of  the  arrival  of  I  ernando  Cortes  in  nis  dominions,  ii. 
232.  His  prefents  to  Cortes,  2 34.  Kocbids  'iim  to 
appro..-  h  iii  capita!,  235.  State  of  his  ern/ire  at  this 
time,  Ibid.  Hi s  chai  ictei  236.  His  per:  lex:')  at  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniard,,  ibid  His  ;imid  negoctations 
wi'.h  Cortes,  237.  H's  fcheme  for  deffroying  Cortes 
at  Cholula  difcovered,  273.  His  irrefolute  conduct, 
277.  His  firft  interview  with  C  >r,es,  ibid.  Is  fuzed 
by  Corte.-,  and  confined  to  the  Spanifh  quarters,  289. 
is  fetteied,  292.  Acknowledges  himfelf  a  vaflal  to  the 
Spanifh  crown,  296.  Remains  inflexible  with  regard 
to  religion,  301.  Circumftances  ot  his  death,  327. 
Account  of  a  gold  cup  ot  his,   in  England,   iii.   380. 

MulattoeS)  in  the  Spanifh  American  colonies,  explanation 
of  this  distinction,  iii.  275. 


N 

tfarvaez,  Pamphilo,  is  fent  by  Velafquez  with  an  arma- 
ment to  Mexico,  to  fuperfede  Cortes,  ii.  307.  Takes 
p  .'iieflion  of  Zempoalla,  314.     Is  defeated  and  taken 

prifoner 
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prifoner  by  Cortes,  317.     How  he  carried  on  his  cor- 
rcfpondence  with  Montezuma,  466. 

Natchez,  an  American  nation,  their  political  inftitutions, 
ii.  121,  122.  Caufes  of  their  tame  fubmilfion  to  the 
Spaniards,   126.     Their  religious  doftrines,    173. 

Navigation,  the  arts  of,  very  flowly  improved  by  man- 
kind, i.  2.  The  knowledge  of,  prior  to  commercial 
intercourfe,  3.  Imperfections  of,  among  the  an- 
cients, 5.  Mere  improved  by  the  invention  of  the 
mariner's  compafs,  than  by  all  the  efforts  of  preceding 
ages,  44.  The  firft  naval  difcoveries  undertaken  by 
Portugal,  48. 

Negross,  their  peculiar  fituation  under  the  Spanifh  domi- 
nion in  America,  iii.   2.76. 

Newfoundland,  its  fituation  defcribed,  ii.  400. 

New  Holland,  fome  account  of  the  country  and  inhabit- 
ants, ii.  430. 

New  Spain,  difcovered  and  named  by  Juan  de  Grijalva, 
i.   297,  298.     See  Mexico. 

Nignoy  Alonfo,  his  voyage  to  America,  i.    185. 

Norwegians  might  in  ancient  times  have  migrated  to, 
and  colonized  America,  ii.  41. 

Nugnez  Vela,  Blafco,  appointed  viceroy  of  Peru,  to  en- 
force the  new  regulations,  iii.  105.  His  character, 
110.  Commits  Vaca  de  Caftro  to  prifon,  111.  Dif- 
fenfions  between  him  and  the  court  of  audience,  113. 
Is  confined,  114.  Recovers  his  liberty,  116.  Re- 
fumes  his  command,  ibid,  Is  purfued  by  Gonzalo 
Pizarro,  118.  Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Pizarro,  119. 

o 

Ocampo,  Diego,  fent  with  a  fquadron  from  Hifpaniolato 
delolate  the  country  of  Cumana,   i.   288.  290. 

Ocampo,  Sebaftian  de,  firft  fails  round  Cuba,  and  difco- 
vers  it  to  be  an  ifland,  i.  230. 

Ocean,  though  adapted  to  facilitate  the  intercourfe  be- 
tween diltant  countries,  continued  long  a  formidable 
barrier,   i.   2.     See  Compafs  and  Navigation. 

Ojeda,  Alonzo  de,  his  private  expedition  to  the  Weft  In- 
dies, i.  184.  His  fecond  voyage,  197.  Obtains  a 
government  on  the  continent,  235. 

Olmtdo,  • 
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Oimedo,  Father  Bartholomew  de,  checks  the  rafli  zeal  of 
Cortes  at  Tlafcala  in  Mexico,  ii.  270.  Is  fent  by 
Cortex  to  negociate  with  Narvaez,  310. 

Orellana,  Francis,  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  bark 
built  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  and  deferts  him,  iii.  84. 
Sails  down  the  Maragnon,  85.  Returns  to  Spain  with 
a  report  of  wonderful  difcoveries,  86.  Herrera's  ac- 
count of  his  voyage,  372. 

Orgognez  commands  Almagro's  party  againft  the  Pizarros, 
and  is  defeated  and  killed  by  them,  iii.  75. 

Orinoco^  the  great  river  of,  discovered  by  Chriftopher  Co- 
lumbus, i.  170.  The  amazing  plenty  of  fifhing,  ii. 
427.  Strange  method  of  chufing  a  captain  among  the 
Indian  tribes  on  the  banks  of,  146. 

Otabeitey  the  inhabitants  of,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  boiling 
water,  ii.  444. 

Otumba%  battle  of,  between  Cortes  and  the  Mexicans,  ii. 

335- 

Ovando^  Nicholas  de,  is  fent  governor  to  Hifpaniola,  i. 
197.  His  prudent  regulations,  199.  Refufes  admif- 
fion  to  Columbus,  on  his  fourth  voyage,  203.  His 
ungenerous  behaviour  to  Columbus,  on  his  fhipwreck, 
208.  212.  Receives  him  at  length,  and  fends  hirn, 
home,  214.  Engages  in  a  war  with  the  Indians,  218. 
His  cruel  treatment  of  them,  220.  Encourages  culti- 
vation and  manufactures,  225.  His  method  of  trepan- 
ning the  natives  of  the  Lucayos,  228.  Is  recalled^ 
232. 


Pacific  ocean,  why,  and  by  whom  fo  named,  ii.  377. 
Packtt  boats,  firft  eftablifhment  of,  between  Spain  and 

her  American  colonies,  iii.  334. 
Panama  is  fettled  by  Pedrarias  Davila^  i.  260. 
parmenidts,  the  firft  who  divided  the  earth  by  zones,  i. 

Patagonian^  fome  account  of,  ii.  71.  The  reality  of 
their  gigantic  fize  yet  to  be  decided,  72.  419,  420. 

Pedrar'ius  Davila  is  lent  with  a  fleet  to  fuperfede  Balboa 
in  his  government  of  Santa  Maria  on  the  ifthmus  of 

Darien, 
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Darien,  i.  255.  Treats  Balboa  ill,  256.  Rapacious 
conduct  of  his  men,  257.  Is  reconciled  to  Balboa, 
and  gives  him  his  daughter,  258.  Puts  Balboa  to 
death,  260.  Removes  his  fettlement  from  Santa  Maria 
to  Panama,  ibid. 

Penguin,  the  name  of  that  bird  not  derived  from  the 
Welch  language,  i.   325. 

Perez,  Juan,  patroniies  Columbus  at  the  court  of  Caf- 
tile,  i.  91.  His  folemn  invocation  for  the  fuccefs  of 
Columbus's  voyage,   lor. 

Periplus  of  Han  no,  the  authenticity  of  that  work  juftified, 
i.  306. 

Peru,  the  firft  intelligence  concerning  this  country,  re- 
ceived by  Vafco  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  i.  246.  252.  The 
coaft  of,  firft  difcovered  by  Pizarro,  iii.  12.  Pizarro's 
fecond  arrival,  18.  His  hoftile  proceedings  againft 
the  natives,  19.  The  colony  of  St.  Michael  efta- 
blifhed,  21.  State  of  the  empireat  the  time  of  this  inva- 
sion, ibid.  The  kingdom  divided  between  Huafcar  and, 
Atahualpa,  25.  Atahualpa  ufurps  the  government,  27. 
Huafcar  folicits  affiftance  from  Pizarro,  28.  Atahualpa 
vifits  P-zano,  33.  Is  feized  by  Pizarro,  36.  Agreement 
for  his  ranfom,  38.  Is  refufed  his  liberty,  42.  Is  cruelly 
put  to  death,  48.  Confufion  of  the  empire  on  this  event, 
49.  Quito  reduced  by  Benalcazar,  52.  The  city  of 
Lima  founded  by  Pizarro,  59.  Chili  invaded  by  Alma- 
gro,  60.  Infurredion  of  the  Peruvians,  61.  Almagro 
put  to  death  by  Pizarro,  78.  Pizarro  divides  the  coun- 
try among  his  followers,  81.  Progrefs  of  the  Spanifh 
arms  there,  82.  Francis  Pizarro  allaffinated,  90.  Re- 
ception of  the  new  regulations  there,  107.  The  vice- 
roy confined  by  the  court  of  audience,  114.  The 
viceroy  defeated  and  killed  by  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  118. 
Arrival  of  Pedro  de  la  Gafca,  128.  Reduction  and 
death  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  137.  The  civil  wars 
there  not  carried  on  with  mercenary  foldiers,  138. 
But  neverthelefs  gratified  with  immenfe  rewards,  140. 
Their  profufion  and  luxury,  ibid.  Ferocity  of  thcit 
contefts,  141.     Their  want  of  faith,  142.     Inftances, 

143.  Divifion  of,    by   Gafca,  among  his  followers, 

144.  A  retrofpecl  into  the  original  government,  arts, 
and  manners  of  the  natives,  151,      The  high   anti- 
quity 
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quity  they  pretend  to,  197.  Their  records,  198. 
Origin  of  their  civil  policy,  199.  This  founded  in 
religion,  201.  The  authority  of  the  lncas  abfolute 
and  unlimited,  ibid.  All  crimes  were  punifhed  ca- 
pitally, 203.  Mild  genius  of  their  religion,  204.  Its 
influence  on  their  civil  policy,  205.  And  on  their 
military  fyftem,  206,  Peculiar  fta'e  of  property  there, 
207.  Distinction  of  ranks,  208.  State  of  arts,  209. 
Improved  ftate  of  agriculture,  210.  Their  buildings, 
212.  Their  public  roads,  214.  Their  bridges,  216. 
Their  mode  of  refining  (ilver  ore,  217.  Works  of 
elegance,  219.  Their  civilization,  neverthelefs,  but 
imperfect,  220.  Cuzco  the  only  place  that  had  the 
appearance  of  a  city,  ibid.  No  perfect  feparation  of 
profefiions,  221.  Little  commercial  intercourfe,  ibid. 
Their  unwarlike  fpirit,  222.  Eat  their  flefh  and  fifh  raw, 
224.  Brief  account  of  other  provinces  under  the  vice- 
roy of  New  Spain,  225.  Caufes  of  the  depopulation  of 
this  country,  248.  The  fmall-pox  very  fatal  there, 
250.  Writers  who  gave  accounts  of  the  conqueft 
of,  361,,  Their  method  of  building,  391.  State  of 
the  revenue  derived  from,  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  424* 
See  Colonies. 

Peter  I.  czar  of  Ruflia,  his  extenfive  views  in  profecuting 
Afiatic  difcoveries,  ii.   33. 

Pheniciam,  ancient,  ftate  of  commerce  and  navigation 
among  them,  i.  7.  Their  trade,  how  conducted,  305. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  his  turbulent  difpofition  aided  by  his 
American  treafures,  iii.  311.  Eftabliihes  the  colony  of 
Manila,  349. 

Philip  III.  exhaufts  his  country  by  inconfiderate  bigotry, 
iii.  311. 

Philippine  iflands,  difcovered  by  Ferdinand  Magellan,  ii. 
378.  A  colony  eftablifhed  there  by  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  ii.  349.    Trade  between,  and  America,  ibid. 

PhyftCy  the  art  of,  in  America,  why  connected  with  di- 
vination, ii.    179. 

Pinto,  Chevalier,  his  defcription  of  the  characteriftic 
features  of  the  native  Americans,  ii.  416. 

Pinzorty  Vincent  Yanez,  commands  a  veffel  under  Co- 
lumbus in  his  firft  voyage  of  difcovery,  i.  100.  Sails 
to  America  on  a  private  adventure  with  four  fhips, 
xoi.     Difcovers  Yucatan,  230. 

PizarrOf 
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Ptz/irro,  Ferdinand,  is  befjeged  in  Cuzco  by  the  Peru- 
vians, ill.  65.  Is  furprifed  there  by  Almagro,  68. 
Efcapes  with  Aivarado,  71.  Defends  his  brother  at 
the  court  of  Spain,  79.     Is  committed  to  prifon,  8i. 

Pizarro,  Francifco,  attends  Balboa,  in  his  feulement  on 
the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  i.  239.  Marches  under  him 
3crofs  the  ifthmus,  where  they  diicover  the  South  Sea, 
250.  His  birth,  education,  and  character,  iii.  *. 
Aftociates  with  Alrnagro  and  De  Luquc,  in  a  voyage 
of  difcovery,  4.  His  ill  fuccefs,  6.  Is  recalled,  and 
deferted  by  moil  of  his  followers,  9.  Remains  on  the 
ifi-ind  of  Gorgona  for  fupplies,  11.  Difcovers  the 
coaft  of  Peru,  ibid.  Returns  to  Panama,  12.  Goes 
to  Spain  to  folicit  reinforcements,  14.  Procures  the 
iupreme  command  for  himfelf,  15.  Is  aflilted  with 
money  by  Cortes,  16  Lands  again  in  Peru,  18.  His 
hoftile  proceedings  againft  the  natives,  19.  Efta- 
b'iflies  the  colony  of  St.  Michael,  21.  State  of  the 
Peruvian  empire  at  this  time,  ibid.  Caufe  of  his  eafy 
penetration  into  the  country,  27.  Is  applied  to  by 
Huafcar  for  ailiftance  againft  his  victorious  brother  Ata~ 
hualpa,  28.  State  of  his  forces,  ibid.  Arrives  at  Caxa- 
malca,  31.  Is  vifited  by  the  Inca,  33.  His  perfidious 
feizure  of  him,  36.  Agrees  to  Atahualpa's  offer  for 
his  ranfom,  38.  Divilion  of  their  plunder,  40.  Re- 
fufes  Atahualpa  his  liberty,  42.  His  ignorance  ex- 
pofed  to  Atahualpa,  46.  Bellows  a  form  of  trial  on 
the  Inca,  ibid.  Puts  him  to  death,  48.  Advances  to 
Cuzco,  50.  Honours  conferred  on  him  by  the  Spa- 
nish court,  55.  Beginning  of  diiTenfions  between  him 
and  Almagro,  56.  ffis  civif  regulations,  58.  Founds 
the  city  of  .Lima,  59.  lnfurrcclion  of  the  Peruvians, 
6u  Cuzco  ieizecl  by  Almagro,  68.  Deludes  Alma- 
gro by  negoci.itions,  70.  Defeats  Almagro,  and  takes 
him  prifoner,  75.  Puts  Almagro  to  death,  78.  Di- 
vides the  country  among  his  followers,  81.  Tne  im- 
politic partiality  of  his  allotments,  ibid.  Makes  his 
brother  Gonzalo  governor  of  Quito,  83.  Is  affil- 
ed by  Juan  de  Herrada,  91. 

Pizarro,  Gonzalo,  is  made  governor  of  Quito,  by  his 
brother  Francis,  iii.  8^.  His  expedition  over  the  An- 
des, ibid.     Is  deferied    by  Orellana,  £4.     His  difrrefs 

on 
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on  this  event,  87.  His  difaftrous  return  to  Qmtoj 
88.  Is  encouraged  by  the  people  to  oppofe  Nugnez 
Vela,  the  new  viceroy,  ill.  AfTumes  the  government 
of  Peru,  115.  Marches  againft  the  viceroy,  117. 
Defeats  and  kills  him,  118,  119.  Is  advifed  by  Car- 
vajal  to  affume  the  fovereignty  of  the  country,  120. 
Chufes  to  negociate  with  the  court  of  Spain,  122. 
Confultations  of  the  court  on  his  conduct,  123.  His 
violent  refolutions  on  the  arrival  of  Pedro  de  la  Gafca, 
129.  Refolves  to  oppofe  him  by  violence,  131. 
Marches  to  reduce  Centeno  at  Cuzco,  132.  Defeats 
him,  133.  Is  deferted  by  his  troops  on  the  approach 
of  Gafca,  136.  Surrenders  and  is  executed,  137. 
His  adherents  men  of  no  principle,   142. 

Plata,  Rio  de,  difcovered  by  Dias  de  Solis,  i.  261.  Its 
amazing  width,  ii.   400. 

Pliny,  the  naturalift,  inftance  of  his  ignorance  in  geogra- 
phy, i.  312. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan,  difcovers  Florida,  i.  242;  Ro- 
mantic motive  of  his  voyage,  243. 

Population  of  the  earth,  flow  progrefs  of,  i.   I. 

Potto  Bello,  difcovered  and  named  by  Chriftopher  Co- 
lumbus, i.  206. 

Porto  Rico,  is  fettled  and  fubje&ed  by  Juan  Ponce  dc 
Leop,  i.  229. 

Porto  Santo,   the  firft  difcovery  of,  i.   55. 

Portugal,  when  and  by  whom  the  court  of  inquifition 
was  firft  introduced  into,  i.   314. 

Portuguefe,  a  view  of  the  circumftances  that  induced 
them  to  undertake  the  difcovery  of  unknown  coun- 
tries, i.  48.  51.  Firft  African  difcoveries  of,  52. 
Madeira  difcovered,  56.  They  double  Cape  Bojador, 
57.  Obtain  a  papal  grant  of  all  the  countries  they 
ihould  difcover,  61.  Cape  Verd  Iflands,  and  the 
Azores  difcovered,  62.  Voyage  to  theEaft  Indies  by 
Vafco  de  Gama,    179. 

Potofi,  the  rich  filver  mines  there,  how  difcovered,  iii. 
301.  The  mines  of,  greatly  exhauftcd  and  fcarcely 
worth  working,    414. 

Prifoners  of  war,  how  treated  by  the  native  Americans, 
ii.    138. 

Property^ 
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Property,  the  idea  of,  unknown  to  the  native  Americans, 
ii.   113.     Notions  of  the  Brafilians  concerning,  432. 

Protefior  of  the  Indians,  in  Spaniih  America,  his  func- 
tion,   iii.   283. 

Ptolemy,  the  philofopher,  his  geographical  defcriptions 
more  ample  and  exa£t  than  thole  of  his  predeceflbrs, 
i.  30.  His  geography  tranflated  by  the  Arabians,  34. 
His  erroneous  pofition  of  the  Ganges,  309. 


Q. 

£het!avaca,  brother  of  Montezuma,  fucceeds  him  as  king 
of  Mexico,  ii.  34.5.  Conduces  in  perlon  the  fierce 
attacks  which  obliged  Cortes  to  abandon  his  capital, 
346.      Dies  of  the  fmall-pox,   347. 

^uevedoy  Biihopof  Darien,  his  conference  with  Las  Ca- 
fas  on  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  i.  284. 

£htickfilvert  the  property  of  the  famous  mines  of,  at  Gua- 
nacabelica,  referved  by  the  crown  of  Spain,  iii.  414, 
The  price  of,  why  reduced,  ibid. 

Quinquina,  or  Jefuits  bark,  a  produftion  peculiar  to  Peru, 
iii.  306. 

Sjhtipos,  or  hiftoric  cords  of  the  Peruvians,  fome  account 
of,  iii.  198. 

£htito,  the  kingdom  of,  conquered  by  Huana  Capac,  Inca 
of  Peru,  iii.  25.  Is  left  to  his  fon  Atahualpa,  ibid. 
Atahualpa's  general  revolts  after  bis  death,  50.  Is  re- 
duced by  the  Spaniards  under  Benalcazar,  52.  Be- 
nalcazar  deprived,  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro  made  gover- 
nor, 83. 


Ramufto,  his  defence  of  Hannp's  account  of  the  coaft  of 

Africa,  i.  307. 
RegiJJer  fhips,  for  what  purpofe  introduced  in  the  trade 

between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  iii.  328.     Superfede 

the  ufe  of  the  galeons,  329. 
Religion  of  the  native  Americans,    an  inquiry  into,  ii. 

165. 
Vol.  III.  H  h  Ribas, 
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Ribas,  his  account  of  the  political  ftate  of  the  people  of 
Cinaloa,  ii.  442.     Of  their  want  of  religion,  44.5. 

Rio  de  la  Piatay  and  Tucuman,  account  of  thofe  provinces, 
iii.  236. 

Rivers,  the  amazing  fize  of  thofe  in  America,  ii.  4. 

Robifon^  profeflbr,  his  remarks  on  the  temperature  of  Va- 
rious climates,  ii.  401. 

Roldan,  Francis,  is  left  chief  juftice  in  Hifpaniola,  by 
Chriftopher  Columbus,  i.  162.  Becomes  ringleader 
of  a  mutiny,  173.     Submits,    177. 

Romans,  their  progrefs  in  navigation  and  difcovery,  i. 
22.  Their  military  fpirit  averfe  to  mechanical  arts 
and  commerce,  ib.  Navigation  and  trade  favoured 
in  the  provinces  under  their  government,  23.  Their 
exteniive  difcoveries  by  land,  25.  Their  empire  and 
the  fciences  deftroyed  together,  31. 

R;<bruquis,  father,  his  embafly  from  France  to  the  Chan 
of  the  Tartars,  i.  41. 

Ruffians,  Afiatic  difcoveries  made  by  them,  ii.  33.  Un- 
certainty of,  414. 


Sacotecas,  the  rich  filver  mines  there,  when  difcovered, 
iii.    ,01. 

San  Salvador,  difcovered  and  named  by  Chriftopher  Co- 
lumbus, i.   116. 

Saicbo,  Don  Pedro,  account  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  conqueft 
of  Peru,  iii.   361. 

Sandoval,  the  (hocking  barbarities  executed  by,  in  Mexi- 
y*       co,  ii.  386. 

Sandval,  Francifco  Tello  de,  is  fent  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  to  Mexico,  as  vifitador  of  America,  iii. 
105.     His  moderation  and  prudence,   106. 

Sava;e\\(e,  a  general  eftimate  of,  ii.  194. 

Si-alps,  motive  of  the  native  Americans  for  taking  thefn 
from  their  enemies,  ii.  437. 

Serra'vo,  marquis  de,  his  extraordinary  gains  during  his 
viceroyalty  in  America,  iii.  429. 

Seville,  extraordinary  increafe  of  its  manufactures  by  the 
American  trade,  iii.  415.  Its  trade  greatly  reduced, 
416.     The  American  trade  removed  to  Cadiz,  317. 

Silver 


> 
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Silver  ore,  method  of  refining  it  praclifed  by  the  native 
Peruvians,  III-  218. 

Ssnora,  late  difcoveries  of  rich  mines  made  there  by  the 
Spaniards,  iii.  217. 

6W,  American  ideas  of  the  immortality  of,  ii.   175. 

South  Si-a,  firft  difcovered  by  Vafco  Nugnez  de  Balboa, 
i.   251. 

Spain,  general  idea  of  the  policy  of,  with  regard  to  the 
American  colonies,  iii.  256.  Early  interpofition  of 
the  regal  authority  in  the  colonies,  257.  All  the 
American  dominions  of,  fubjedied  to  two  viceroys, 
258.  A  third  viceroyalty  lately  eftablifhed,  259.  The 
colonics  of,  compared  with  thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
266.  Advantages  (he  derived  from  her  colonies,  309. 
Why  (he  does  not  (till  derive  the  fame,  310.  Rapid 
decline  of  trade,  312.  This  decline  increafed  by  the 
mode  of  regulating  the  intercourfe  with  America,  315. 
Employs  guarda  coftas  to  check  illicit  trade,  327. 
The  ufe  of  regifter  (hips  introduced,  328.  EftablKh- 
ment  of  the  company  of  Caiaccas,  331.  Enlargement 
of  commercial  ideas  there,  333.  Eree  trade  permitted 
to  feveral  provinces,  336.  Revenue  derived  from 
America,  352.     Specification,  424. 

Spaniards,  their  curious  form  of  taking  pofllilion  of  new- 
difcovered  countries,   i.   332, 

Straboy  a  citation  from,  proving  the  great  geographical 
ignorance  of  the  antients,  i.  308.  His  own  want  of 
geographical  knowledge,   313. 

Supcrjiition  always  connected  with  a  defire  of  penetrating 
into  the  fecrets  of  futurity,  ii,   178. 


Tapia,  Chriftoval  de,  is  fent  from  Spain  to  Mexico,  to 
fuperlede  Cortes  in  his  command,  but  fails  in  the  at- 
tempt, ii.  382. 

Tartars,  the  poflibility  of  their  migrating  to  America,  ii. 

Tlafcala,  in  Mexico,  character  of  the  natives  of,  ii.    258. 

Oppofe  the  paflage  of  the    Spaniards,  260.  Are  re- 
duced to  fuc  for  peace,  266. 

H  h  2  Tobacco% 


INDEX. 

Tobacco,  that  of  Cuba  the  beft  flavoured  of  any   in   all 

America,  iii.   307. 
Toupinambos,  account  of  their  ferdcious  courage  from  Le- 

ry,  ii.  439. 
Trade,  free,  opened  between  Spain  and  her  colonies,  iii. 

336.     Increafeor"  the  Spanifh  cuftoms  from  this   mea- 

fure,    420,  421. 
Trade  winds,  the  periodical  courfe  of,    when  difcovered 

by  navigators,  i.   23. 
Travellers,  ancient,  character  of  their  writings  i.  43. 
Trinidad,   the  ifland  of,  difcovered   by   Chriitopher  Co- 
lumbus on  his  third  voyage,  i.    170. 
Tucuman,  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  account  of  thofe  provinces, 

iii,  236. 
Tyre,   the  commerce  of  that  city,  how  conducted,  i.  305. 
Tythn  of  Spanifh  America,  how  applied  by  the  court  of 

Spain,  iii.  425. 


Vaca  de  Cajlro,  Chriftoval,  is  fent  from  Spain  to  regulate 
the  government  of  Peru,  iii.  80.  Arrives  at  Quito, 
94.  AfTumes  the  fupreme  authority,  ibid.  Defeats 
young  Almagro,  96.  The  feverity  of  his  proceedings, 
97.  Prevents  an  infurre&ion  concerted  to  oppofe  the 
new  regulations,  J09.  Is  impriioned  by  the  new  vice- 
roy,  in. 

Valverde,  father  Vincent,  his  curious  harangue  to  Ata- 
hualpa,  Inca  of  Peru,  iii.  34.  Gives  his  fanction  to 
the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Atahualpa,  47. 

Vega,  GarciLH'o  de  la,  character  of  his  commentary  on 
the  Spanifh  writers  concerning  Peru,  iii.  363. 

Vegetables,  their  natural  tendency  to  fertilize  the  foil 
where  they  grow,  ii.  21,  22. 

Velafquez,  Diego  de,  conquers  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  i.  241. 
292.  His  preparations  for  invading  New  Spain,  ii. 
215.  His  difficulty  in  chufing  a  commander  for  the 
expedition,  216.  Appoints  Fernando  Cortes,  217. 
His  motives  to  this  choice,  219.  Becomes  fufpicious 
of  Cortes,  220.  Orders  Cortes  to  be  deprived  of  his 
commiiiion,  and  arretted,  221,  222.  Sends  an  arma- 
ment to  Mexico  after  Cortes,  304. 

Venegas, 


INDEX. 

Venegai)  P.  his  character  of  the  native  Californians,  ii. 

425- 
Venereal  difeafe,  originally  brought  from  America,    ii* 

76.     Appears  to  be  wearing  out,  ibid.     Its  firft  rapid 

progrefs,  ii.  420. 
Venezuela,  hiftory  of  that  fettlement,  iii.  242. 
Venice,   its  origin  as  a  maritime  ftate,  i.  37.     Travels  of 

Marco  Polo,  41. 
Verd,  iflands  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  i.  62. 
Viceroys,  all  the  Spanifh  dominions  in  America  fubjecled 

to  two,    iii.    258.     A   third   lately  cftablifhrd,    259, 

Their  powers,  ibid.     A  fourth eftablifbed,  342. 
Villa  Segnor,  his  account  of  the  ftate  of  population  in  New 

Spain,  iii.  400.     His  detail  of  the  Spanifh  American 

revenue,  424. 
VMefagna,  Antonio,  one  of  Cortes's  foldiers,  foments  a 

mutiny  among  his  troops,  ii.  351.     Is  difcovered   by 

Cortes,  and  hanged,  352. 
XJlloa,  Don  Antonio  de,  his  defcription  of  the  charadter- 

iftic  features  of  the  native  Americans,  ii.  416.     His 

reafon  for  the  Americans  not  being  fo  fenfible  of  pain 

as  the  reft  of  mankind,  439.     His  account  of  the  goods 

exported  from  Spain  to  America,  with  the  duty  on  them, 

iii.  424. 
Volcanos,  remarkable  number  of,    in   the  northern   parts 

of  the  globe  difcovered  by  the  Ruffians,  ii.  415. 

W 

Wafer,  Lionel,  his  account  of  a  peculiar  race  of  diminu- 
tive Americans,  ii.  68.  Compared  with  fimilar  pro- 
ductions in  Africa,  69. 

War-fong  of  the  native  Americans,  the  fentiments  and 
terms  of,  ii.  437. 

Women,  the  conuition  of,  among  the  native  Americans, 
ii.  89.  Are  not  prolific,  92.  Are  not  permitted  to 
join  in  their  drunken  feafts,  191.  Nor  to  wear  orna- 
ments, 441. 

X 

Xerez,  Francifco  de,  fecretary  to  Pizarro,  the  carlieft 
writer  on  his  Peruvian  expedition,  iii.  361. 

7  XtmentSy 


INDEX. 

Ximenesy  Cardinal,  his  regulations  for  the  treatment  of 
'  the  Indians  in  ih<*  Spanifh  colonies,  i.  270.     Patronifes 
the  attempt  of  Ferdinand  Magellan,  ii.  375. 


Yucatan,  the  province  of,  difcovcred  by  Pinzon  and 
Dias  de  Solis,  i.  23O.  Defcribed,  335.  From  whence 
that  province  derives  its  va'ue,  iii.  230.  Policy  of 
the  court  of  Spain  with  iefpe£i  to,  231. 


Zarate,  Don  Auguftine,  character  of  his  Hiftory  of  the 
conqueft  of  Peru,  iii.  362. 

Zones,  the  earth  how  divided  into,  by  the  geography  of 
the  antients,  i.   28.     By  whom  firft  (o  divided,    312. 

Zummarraga  Juan  de,  fiift  bifbop  of  Mexico,  the  de- 
ftroyer  of  all  the  ancient  records  of  the  Mexican  em- 
pire, iii.   156. 


END    OF    THE    THIRD    VOLUME. 
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